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PREFACE 

This book makes no pretence of famishing a mir- 
ror of contemporary Japanese religion. Since 1868, 
Japan has been breaking the chains of her intellectual 
bondage to China and India, and the end is not yet 
My purpose has been, not to take a snap-shot photo- 
l^raph, but to paint a picture of the past Seen in a 
lightning-flash, even a tempest-shaken tree appears 
motionless. A study of the same organism from acorn 
to seed-bearing oak, reveals not a phase but a life. It 
is something like this—'* to the era of Meiji " (a.d. 1868 
~1894-h) which I have essayed. Hence I am perfect- 
ly willing to accept, in advance, the verdict of smart 
inventors who are all ready to patent a brand-new 
religion for Japan, that my presentation is ''anti- 
quated.** 

The subject has always been fascinating, despite its 
inherent difficulties and the author*s personal limita- 
tioiiK. When in 1867, the polite lads from Satsuma 
and Kioto came to New Brunswick, N. J., they found 
at lt*aHt one eager questioner, a sophomore, who, while 
valuing books, enjoyed at first hand contemporaneous 
human testimony. 

When in 1869, to Rutgers College, came an applica- 
tion through Rev. Dr. Guido F. Yerbeck, of Tokio, from 
Fukni for a young man to oiganixo schools upon the 



American principle in the province of Ecbizen (ultra- 
Buddliistic, jet already bo lil)erully leavened by the 
ethical tetichinga of Yokoi H^ hiro), the Faculty made 
choice of the author. Accepting the liouor and privi- 
lege of being one of the " begiuuers of a better time," I 
caught sight of ]>eerles8 Fuji and set foot on JapancHe 
soil December 29, 1870. Amid a cannonade of now 
aeusatious aud fresh aurpriHes, my fimt walk waa tak- 
en iu company with the American miaaiouary (once a 
marine in Ferry's ftqaadron, who later invented the jin- 
riki-aha), to aee a hill-temple and to study the wayside 
sbrinea around Yokohama. Seven weeku' stay in the 
city of Yedo —then rising out of the debris of ffudalittm 
to become the Imperial capital, Tukii'>, euabh^d me to 
Bee Bome things now so utterly vuninhed, that by aome 
persons their previous existence is questioned. Cue 
of the most interesting characters I met personally waa 
Fokuzawa, the reformer, and now " the intellectual 
father of half of the yonug men of . . . Jaimu." 
Oq the day of the batUe of Uyino. July 11, 1868, this 
far-seeing patriot and inquiring spirit deliberately de- 
cided to keep out of the strife, and with four compan* 
ions of like mind, began tlie study of Waylond'a Moral 
Science. Thns were laid tlie foundations of his great 
school, now a unirciBity. 

Joomej'ing through the interior, I saw many inter- 
i-etiug phenomena of popular religions which are uo 
longer visible. At Fiikni in Fichizen, one of the 
strougholdfl of Buddhism, I lived nearly a yt-ar, ei 
(;aged lu educational work, luiviug many op]xirtuuitii 
of loanuug both the st'li(i1iU4tic and the popular fomm 
of Blilnti'i and of Buddbinm. I was snrrounde^l by 
niouaatericH, temples, shrtneH, and a laudHcaito richly 
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emfaroidered with myth and legend. During my four 
yean' residence and travel in the Empire, I perceived 
that in all things the people of Japan were too re- 
ligioiiB. 

In seeking light upon the meaning of what I saw be- 
fore me and in penetrating to the reasons behind the 
phenomena, I fear I often made myself troublesome to 
both priests and lay folk. While at work in Tokio, 
though under obligation to teach only physical science, 
I voluntarily gave instruction in ethics to classes in 
the University. I richly enjoyed this work, which, by 
questioning and discussion, gave me much insight into 
the minds of young men whose homes were in every 
province of the Empire. In my own house I felt free 
to teach to all comers the religion of JeHus, his reve- 
latioo of the fatherhood of God and the ethics biised 
on his life and words. While, therefore, in studying the 
•object, I have great iudebteiluess to acknowledge to 
foreigners, I feel that first of all I must thank the na- 
tives who taught me so much both by i)recept and prao- 
tioe. AoKNig the influences that have helped to shape 
my own creed and inspire my own life, have been the 
beantifnl lives and noble characters of Japanese offi- 
cers, students and common people who were around 
and before me. Though freely confessing obligation to 
books, writings, and artistic and scholastic influences, I 
hasten first to thank the people of Jaimu, whether ser- 
vants, superior officers, neighbors or friends. He who 
seeks to learn what religion is from books only, will 
learn but haH 

Gladly tliiMilring those, who, directly or indirectly, 
have helped me with light from the written or printed 
piga, I must first of all gratefully express my es{XK*ial 
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obligatione to those native acLolara who have read 
me, road for me, or read with rue their native Utemti 

The first foreign students of Japanese religions wei 
the Dntch, and the German physicians who lived wil 
them, at D^hiina. Kaempfer makes frequent refep-l 
encefl, with text and picture, in his Bcschryviug 
Japan. Von Siebold, who wiia an indefatigable cot-J 
lector rather than a critical student, in Vol. V. of 
invalnable ^cc/iiu (Pantheon von Nippon), devoted ov) 
forty pages to the roHgiona of Japan. Dr. J. J. Hoi 
man translated into Dutch, with uutesaud explanationa,i 
the Butfiu-zo-dzu-i, which, besides its 163 figures 
of Buddhist holy men, gives a bibliography of the 
works mentioned by the native author. In visiting the 
Japanese museum on the Rupenburg, Leyden, one of 
the oldest, beet and most intelligently arranged in 
Europe, I have been interestetl with the great work 
done by the Dutchmen, during two centuries, iu leav- 
ening the old lump for that transformation which 
our day as New Japan, surprises the world. It 
qoires the shock of battle to awaken the western na- 
tions to that appreciation of the racial and other diffei^ 
ences between the Japanese and Chinese, which the 
student has already learned. 

Tlie first praises, however, ore to be awanled to 
English scholars, Messra Satow, Aston, Chamberlain^-- 
and others, whose pmfound resL>an-he8 iu Japanese his- 
tory, language and literature have cleared the path for 
others to trewl iu. T linve trie<1 to iK'kuowludgu my 
debt to them in botli text and apjiendix. 

To several American missionaries, who despite thi 
trying labors have hiul the time and the taste to stncl] 
critically the religious of Japan, I owe thanks and a] 
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preciation. TVlth rare acatenees and learning, Bev. Dr. 
George Wm. Knox has opened on its philosophicaly and 
Bev. Dr. J. H. DeForeet on its practical side, the sub- 
ject of Japanese Confacianism. By his lexicographical 
work. Dr. J. C. Hepburn has made debtors to him 
both the native and the alien. To our knowledge of 
Buddhism in Japan, Dr. J. L. Oordon and Bey. J. L. At- 
kinson have made noteworthy contributions. I have 
been content to quote as authorities and illustrations, 
the names of those who have thus wrought on the soil, 
rsther than of those, who, even though world-famous, 
have been but slightly familiar with the ethnic and the 
imported faith of Japan. The profound misunderstand- 
ings of Buddhism, which some very eminent men of 
Europe have shown in their writings, form one 61 the 
literary curiosities of the world. 

In setting forth these Morse lectures, I have pur- 
posely robbed my pages of all appearance of erudition, 
by using as few uncouth words as possible, by breakr 
ing up the matter into paragraphs of moderate length, 
by liberally introducing subject-headings in italics, and 
hy relegating all notes to the appendix. Since writing 
the leotores, and even while reading the final proofs, I 
have ransacked my library to find as many references, 
notes, illnstrations and authorities as possible, for the 
benefit of the general student I have purposely 
avoided recondite and inaccessible books and have 
named those easily obtainable from American or 
European publishers, or from Messrs. Kelly & Walsh, 
of Yokohama, Japan. In using oriental words I have 
fpnowedf in the main, the spelling of the Century Dic- 
tionary. The Japanese names are expressed accord- 
XD% to that uniform system of transliteratiou used by 
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HepboTD, B&tow and other 8tan<la.rd writers, wherein 
coiisoniuits Jiave tliB tuitDe geiiural value an in English 
(except that iuitiai g Ib always hard I, while the vowels 
are pronounced as in Italian. Double vowels must be 
proDOunceil double, as in Meiji (mu-C-jG) ; those which 
are long ai-e marked, as in o or Q ; i before o or □ is 
short. Most of the important Jiipaui-se, as well an 
Hauukrit and Chinese, terms uaed, ai'e duly expressed 
ttud defined in the Centm-y Dictionary. 

I wish also to thank especially uiy friends, Kiu 
Wntanabe, Ph.D., of Cornell University, and William 
Nelson Noble, Esq., of Ithaca. The former kindly as- 
sistad me witli criticisms and suggestions, while to the 
latter, who has taken time to read all the proofs, I am 
grateful for considerable improvement in the English 
form of the sentences. 

In doHing, I trust that whatever charges may be 
brought ogainet me by cumpetout critics, lack of sym- 
pathy will not be one. I write in sight of beautiful 
Lake Cayuga, ou the fertile and sloping shores of 
which in old time the Iroquois Indian coufessed the 
mysteries of life. Having planted his com, he made 
his pregnant squaw walk round the seed-bed in hope 
of receiving from the Source of life increased blessing 
and Hiisteuance for hody and mind. Between such a 
truly religious act of the savage, and that of the Chris- 
tiau aage, Joseph Heurj', who niicovcreil hi^ head 
while iuvestigatiug electro-mitguotism to "ask tlod a 
question," or that of Kamuel F. D. Moree, who sent 
wt his first telegraphic mefwage " What hath Qod 
wroHght," I see no essential lUlTereuce. All three were 
acta of faith and acknowletlgmcnt of a power greatur 
. Religion ii oiti', though n'Ugionsaiv many. 
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As Principal Fairbaim, my honored predeoessor in the 
Mone lectoreshipy bbjb : ** What we call superstition 
of the savage is not superstition in hinu Superstition 
is the perpetuation of a low form of belief along with a 
higher knowledge. . . . Between fetichism and 
Christian faith there is a great distance, but a great af- 
finity—the recognition of a supraH9ensible life." 

" For the earnest expectation of the creation waiteth 
for the revealing of the sons of Qod . . . The 
creation itself shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children 

of God." 

W. RO. 
lauGA, N. T., Ooiober 27, 1891 
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Tht inreitigatioii of the beginnings of a religion is nerer the work of 
infidels, bat of the most reTerent and comioientiout minds." 

'* We, the forty million soaltof Jspso, standing firmly and persistently 
npon the basis of intomational justice, await still farther manifestatiuus 
as to the morality of Christianity. **AHiraii, of Japan. 

'* When the Creator [through intermediaries that were apparently ani- 
mals] had finished creating this world of men, the good and the bad Gods 
were all mixed together promiscuously, and began disputing for the posaea- 
■ion of this world." — The Aiuo Story of the Creation. 

"If the Japanese have few beast stories, the Ainos have apparently 
no popular tales of heroes . . . The Aino mythologies . . . laok 
all connection with morality. . . . Both laok priests and prophets. 
• . . Both belong to a very primitive stage of mental development. 
Excepting stories . . . and a few almost metreless songs, the 
Ainos have no other literature at ali" — Aino Studies. 

*' I asked the earth, and it answered, * I am not He ; ' and whatsoever 
are therein made the same confession. I asked the sea and the deep and 
the creeping things that lived, and they replied, ' We are not thy God ; 
aeek higher than we.* . . . And I answered unto all things which stand 
about the door of my flesh, *■ Ye have told me concerning my God, that ye 
are not he ; tell me something about him.* And with a loud voice they ex- 
claimed, * It in He who hath made us ! * **— Auguiitino^s Ccmfcasions 

" Beck Him that niaketh the seven starit an«I Orion, snd tumeth the 
shadow of death into the morning, and msketh the day dark with night ; 
that calleth for the waters of the sea, and poureth them out upon the faoa 
of the earth : The Lord is his name.**— Amos. 

* "Viat which hath been made was life in Him.**— John. 



CHAPTER I 

PRIMmVB FAITH: RELIGION BEFORE BOOKS 

7TW Morne Lectureship and the Study of Comparative 

Reliijion 

As a graduate of the Union Theological Seminary in 
the city of New York, in the Clai>8 of 1877, your Hcr- 
vant receivetl antl ju^cepttnl with j>leasun» tin* invitation 
ol the President and lk»anl of TrustcH^s to deliver a 
oooTHe of lectureH ujxjn the religions of Jaimn. In that 
oonntiy and in several (larts of it, I lived from 1870 
to 1874. I was in the service first of the fi^udal daiimiO 
ol Echizen and then of the national government of 
Japan* helping to intnxlu(*e that system of public 
schools which is now the glory of the eountry. Those 
four years gave roc op])ortunitii*s for close and (*o|istant 
observation of the outward side of the religions of 
Japan, and facilities for the study of the ideas out of 
which worship s])rings. Since 1867, howc^ver, when 
first as a student in Rutgers College at New Brunswick, 
N. J.9 1 met and instructed those students from the far 
East, who, at risk of imprisonment and death hod come 
to America for the culture of CIirist<mdom, I have bet n 
deeply interested in the study of the Jaiuinese ixHjple 
and their thoughts. 

To attempt a just and im]>artiid survey of the n^lig- 
iuus uf Ja{ian may seem a task that miglit \v(*ll :i])i»uU 
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eveu a Ufe-loug OrieiiUil scholar. Yet it may be 
aa huuest ]iurpoHe, u deep symjmthy and a gladly 
avowed desire to iielp tho Etwt and the West, the Jap- 
anese and the English-speaking people, to underetaud 
each other, are uot wholly useless in a study of religion, 
but for our pui-poae of real value. These lectures are 
upon the Morse ' fotindation which baa these specifictK 
tions written out by the founder : 

The geoeral subject of the JeotareH I desire to be: "Tlie 
IntioD of tlie Bible to anj of the Sciences, as Oeogrnpfaj, OeoL 
ogj. History, and Ethoologj', . . . and the rehition of the 
facta and troths oont^ined in the Word uf God, to the priDCiples, 
methods, uid aims of anj of the sciences." 

Now, among the sciences which we must call to our 
aid are those of geography and geol(^, by which are r 
conditioned history and ethnology of which we mtH||^^ 
krgbly treat ; and, most of all, the science of Compacm^l 
tive Religion. 

This last is Cbrietianity's own child. Other Hcienc«8, 
such as geography and afitronomy, may have been bom 
nmoQg lauds and nations outside of and even before 
Christendom. Other sciences, such as geology, may 
have hod their rise in Cbristian time and ui Christian 
lands, their foundation lines hud and their main proc- 
esses illustrated by Christian men, which yet cannot 
be claimed by Christianity as her children bearing her 
own likeness and image ; but the science of C-ompora- 
tive KeliKiou is the direct offspring of the religion of 
Jesus. It is a distinctively Christian science. " It is 
so because it is a product of Christian civilization, and 
because it finds its impulse in that freedom of inquiry 
wbtoh Chrintiauity fosters." '' Christian Hcbolora began 
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tlie iiiTeetigations, formulated the principleB, collected 
tlie maierialfs and reared the already splendid fabric of 
tlie science ci Ck)mparative Beligion, becaoBe the spirit 
ol Christ which was in them did signify this. Jesus 
bade his disciples search, inquire, discern and compare. 
Paul, the greatest of the apostolic Christian college, 
tao^t: "Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good.** In our day one of Christ's loving followers * 
6ipmisod the spirit of her Master in her favorite motto, 
*" Truth fcur authority, not authority for truth.'* Well 
•ays Dr. James Legge, a prince among scholars, and 
translator of the Chinese classics, who has added sev- 
en! portly vidumes to Professor Max Muller's series of 
the " Sacred Books of the East,*' whose face to-day is 
bioDied and whose hair is whitened by fifty years of 
•errioe in southern China where with his own hands 
he baptiied six hundred Chinamen : ^ 

Tbe more thai a man poMesses the Ohristian spirit, and is 
fete iu s d bj Chrislisii principle, the more anxious will he be to 
do JuBliee to ererj other system of religion, and to hold his 
wilbofil taint or fetter of bigotry.* 



It was Christianity that, in a country where the re- 
ligiaD d Jesus his fullest liberty, called the Parliament 
d Beligjans, and this for reasons clearly manifest 
Only Christiana had and have the requisites ci success, 
sniBcient interest in other men and religions ; the 
unity of faith and purpose ; and above all, the 
brave and bold disregard of the consequences. Chris- 
tianity calk the Parliament of Religions, following out 
the Divine audacity of Him who, so often, confronting 
worldly wisdom and priestly cunning, said to his die- 
cqilesi ** Think not, be not anxious, take no heed, be 
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caroful for notliiiig -only tor love imd truth. I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil." 

Of all pl&cea therefore, tba study of comparative re- 
ligion is most appropiiiite in a Christian theological 
Beminarj. We must know how our fellow-men think 
and beUeve, in order to help them. It is our duty to 
discover the pathways of approach to their minds 
and hearts. We mu&t Rbow them, as our bretlireu and 
cbildieu of thtJ name Huaveidy Fatlier, the common 
grouud ou which we all stiuid. We must point them 
to the greater truth in the Bible and in Christ Jemus, 
oud demoiistnitc wherein both the divinely inspired 
librury and the truth written in a divine-human life 
fulfil that which is lacking in their books and masters. 

To know just how to do this is knowledge to be cov- 
eted as & most excellent gift. An understanding of 
the religion of our fellow-men is good, both for him who 
goes as a missioQury and for him who at home prayH^ 
" Thy tmgdom come." 

The theolo(p(!iil seminary, which b^ns the sysl 
ntic and syinimthetic study of Comparative Religion 
and fiihi the choir with a professor who hoe a vital aa 
well as academic interest in tlie welfare of his fellow- 
men who as yet know not Jesus aa Chiist and Lord, in 
sore to lead in effective missionary work. The students 
thus uqnippetl will be furnished us none others are, to 
bogiu at once the campaign of holji and warfare ti 
love. 

It may be that insight into and symiwthy with 
struggles of men who are groping after God, if haply 
they may find him, will shorten the polemic sword of 
the professional couvertt^r whose only piirjiose is li^ 
structive hostihty without tactics or stt^it^y, or w~ 
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chit'f idea of miHsionary huccohh is iii statiHtics, in 
IJackeuini^ tho chanu-U^r of '' the heathen/' in sensa- 
tiiHial lettorH for home coiisumption and reports prop- 
erly cooked and Hi^ned for the Hecretarial and sectarian 
lialateH. Yet, if true in histor}*, Greek, llomtui, Japanese, 
it in also true in the missionary wars, that " the race 
that shortens its weapons lengthtms its boundaries.'* * 

Apart from the wit or the measure of truth in this 
iipntcnco quoted, it is a matter of truth in the general- 
isations of fact that the figure of the " sword of the 
spirit, which is the word of God," used by Paul, and 
idso tho figure of the " word of G<kI, living and active, 
sharper than any two-edged swonl, and piercing even 
to the dividing of the soul and spirit, of both joints and 
mam3W, and (|uick to disceni thc> thoughts and intents 
of the heart,** of tho writer to the Hebrews, had for 
their original in iron the victorious tjladium of the Ro- 
man legionary - a weapon lK)th short and shar{>. We 
mar learn from this sul>itanc(^ of fiict In^hind the shad- 
•»w of the figure a h^sson for our instant application. 
Tht* dis(*iplined Uoiuans sconiod the long blades of the 
l«rlMri4iiis, whose valor so oft^'U im{H*tuous was also 
im|itit**nt against disiripHne. Tlie Komiuis measured 
th**ir blatles by in<;hes, not by ft?et. For ages the Jap- 
antau* sword has lx»i»n famed for its temiHjr more than 
its wei^ht.^ The Christian entering u{>ou his Master*s 
cMmfiaigns with as little im{XMlim(*nts of sc^ct^irian dog- 
ma an pissiblo, should select a we2i}>on that is short, 
Hure and divinely temix?red. 

T«> know exactly the defects of the religion we seek 
to abolish, modify, supplement, sup])lant or fulfil, 
roc'anH wis<» cc<momy of force. To get at the secrets of 
iU hi»ld u|K>n the people we ho{H3 to convert leads to a 
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right use of power. In a word, knowledge of the op- 
posing religion, and especially of alien language, litera- 
ture and ways of feeling and thinking, lengthens mis- 
sionary life. A man who does not know the moulds of 
thought of his hearers is like a swordsman trying to 
fight at long range but only beating the air. Armed 
with knowledge and sympathy, the missionary smites 
with effect at dose quarters. He knows the vital 
spots. 

Let me fortify my own convictions and conclude this 
preliminary part of my lectures by quoting again, not 
from academic authorities, but from active missionaries 
who are or have been at the front and in the field. ' 

The Bev. Samuel Beal, author of "Buddhism in 
China," said (p. 19) that " it was plain to him that no 
real work could be done among the people [of China 
and Japan] by missionaries until the system of their 
belief was understood.*' 

The Bev. James MacDonald, a veteran missionary in 
Africa, in the concluding chapter of his very able work 
on " Beligion and Myth,*' says : 

The Ghnrch that first adopts for her intending miasionAriea 
the stndj of Oomparative Beligion as a substitute for sal^eots 
now taught will lead the van in the path of true progress. 

The People of Japan. 

In this faith then, in the spirit of Him who said, " I 
come not to destroy but to fulfil,'* let us cast our eyes 
upon that part of the world where lies the empire of 
Japan with its forty-one millions of souls. Here we 
have not a country like India — a vast conglomeration 
of nations, languages and religions occupying a penin* 
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5uU itRclf liko a coutinent, whose history consists of a 
stratificaiicm of many civilizations. Nor have we here 
a seemingly inert mass of humanity in a political 
stmcture blending democracy and imperialism, as in 
China, so great in age, area and numbers as to weary 
the imagination that strives to grasp the details. On 
the contrary, in Dai Nippon, or Great Land of the 
Son's Origin, we have a little country easy of study. 
In geology it is one of the youngest of lands. Its 
known history is comparatively modem. Its area 
roughly reckoned as 150,000 square miles, is about that 
of our Dakotas or of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
census completed December 31, 1892, illustrates here, 
as all over the world, nature's argument against polyg- 
amy. It tells us that the relation between the sexes is, 
numerically at least, normal. There were 20,752,366 
males and 20,337,574 females, making a population of 
41,069,940 souls. All these people are subjects of the 
one emperor, and excepting fewer than twenty thousand 
savages in the northern islands called Ainos, speak one 
language and form substantially one race. Even the 
Rio Eiu islanders are Japanese in language, customs 
and religion. In a word, except in minor differences 
appreciable or at least important only to the special 
student, the modem Japanese are a homogeneous peo- 
ple. 

In origin and formation, this people is a composite 
of many tribes. Roughly outlining the ethnology of 
Ji^MO, we should say that the aborigines were immi- 
granta from the continent with Malay reinforcement in 
the sooth, Koreans in the centre, and Ainos in the 
east and north, with occasional strains of blood at dif- 
ferent periods from various parts of the Asian main- 
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land. lu brief, the Japanese are a very mixed raca 
Autlientic history before the Christian era is unknown. 
At some point of time, probably later than a.d. 200, a 
concjueiiiig tribe, one of many from the Asian main- 
laud, began to be paramount on the main island. 
About the fourth centuiy something like historic 
efents and i>ersonages begin to be visible, but no Jap- 
anese writings are older than the early part of the 
eighth century, though almanacs and means of measur- 
ing time are found in the sixth century. Whatever 
Japan may be in legend and mythology, she is in fact 
and in history younger than Christianity. Her line of 
rulers, as alleged in old official documents and ostenta- 
tiously reaffirmed in the first article of the constitution 
of 1889, to be " unbroken for ages eternal," is no older 
than that of the popes. Let us not think of Aryan or 
Chinese antiquity when we talk of Japan. Her his- 
tory as a state began when the Roman empire felL 
The Gennanic nations emerged into history long be- 
fore the Japanese. 

Roughly outlining the political and religious life of 
the ancioiit Japanese, we note that their first system 
of gov(»riiment was a rude sort of feudalism imposed 
by the conciuerors and was sjTichronous with aborig- 
inal feticliism, nature worship, ancestral sacrifices, sun- 
worship and possibly but not probably, a very rude 
sort of monotheism akin to the primitive Chinese cult- 
us.' Almost contemporary with Buddhism, its intro- 
duction and missionary development, was the struggle 
for centralized imperialism borrowed from the Chinese 
and consolicLitod in the period from the seventh to the 
twelfth e(»iitnrj\ During most of this time ShintO, or 
the priiiiitivi^ religion, was overshadowed while the 
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Confucian ethics were taught. From the twelfth to 
this nineteenth century feudalism in politics and 
Buddhism in religion prevailed, though Cionfucianism 
furnished the social laws or rules of daily conduct. 
Since the epochal year of 1868, with imperialism re- 
estaUished and the feudal system abolished, Shinto 
has had a visible revival, being kept alive by govern- 
ment patronage. Buddhism, though politically dises- 
tablished, is still the popular religion with recent in- 
crease of life,*^ while Confucianism is decidedly losing 
force. Christianity has begun its promising career. 

Hie Amalgam of Beltgiona, 



Tet in the imperial and constitutional Japan of our 
day it is still true of probably at least thirty-eight 
millions of Japanese that their religion is not one, 
ShinUV, Confucianism or Buddhism, but an amalgam 
of all three. There is not in every-day life that sharp 
distincticm between these religions which the native 
or foreign scholar makes, and which both history and 
philoaophy demand shall be made for the student at 
least Using the technical language of Christian theo-' 
logians, Shinto furnishes theology, Confucianism an- 
throptdogy and Buddhism soteriology. The average 
Japanese learns about the gods and draws inspiration 
for hia patriotism from Shinto, maxims for his ethical 
and social life from Confucius, and his hope of what 
he regards as salvation from Buddhism. Or, as a 
native scholar, Nobata Kishimoto," expresses it, 

la Jspaa tbaea three different sjstemB of religion and mo* 
talilj are sol oolj living together on friendly terms with one 
r, \mif ia iMl» they are blended together in the minda 
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of tbe people, who dratr necewary nouriRhnient from all of tlu 
BoaroGs. One and the same Jtipanpse is both a ShintflisI, d 
CoolDi^ianiHL. sjid a Boddhist. He plays a triple part, i 
apeak. . . . Our religion may be likened to a tritmgl 
, . . HhiiitOiaiii famishes the object, CoDtaoiatiiBm offotj 
tbe mles of life, wliile Baddhism supplies the wav of aalTutioag 
so yoii sue we Jajttueee are eclectic in cvcrjtliiiig, evi 
ligion. 



These three retigiouB Bystems ae at present cousti- 
tuted, are " book itUgions." Thej rest, resjwctive- 
Ij, upou the Kojiki and other ancient Japanese Ut«m- 
tiiro aD(l the modem comiuentatoni ; upon the Chmena 
classics edited and commented on by Confncins 
npon Chu Hi and other mediteval scholastics 
mented upon Confucius; and upon the ishasl 
. sutras with which Gautama, the Buddha, 

bethiug to do. Yet in primeval and prehistoi 
Wppon neither these books nor the religions grow 
out of the lKK)kH were extant. Furthermore, stric! 
speaking, it is not with any or idl of these three rel 
ions that the Chriifttan missionEtry comes first, ofteni 
or longest in contact. In ancient, in medin^val, and 
modem times the stndent notices a great midergro^ 
of snperstition clinging parasitically to all religioi 
though formally recognized by none, Wh«thor 
it fetichism, shamanism, nature worship or lieuthoii< 
iam in its myriad forms, it is tliere in awfnl reality. 
It ia as omnipresent, as persistent, as hard to kill as 
the scrub lianiboo which both efficiently and suffi- 
ciently takes the place of thorns and thistles 
ciirse of Japanese groimd. 

ITh! book -religions can Imi more or leas apprehei 
4m1 by those alien to tht^ui, but to fully appreciate 
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depth, extent, influence and tenacity of these archaic, 
unwritten and onformolated beliefs requires residence 
upon the soil and life among the devotees. Disown^ it 
may be by the priests and sages, indignantly disclaimed 
or secretly approved in part by the organized relig- 
icms, this great undergrowth of superstition is as ap- 
parent as the silicious bamboo grass which everywhere 
conditions and modifies Japanese agricultiu^. Such 
prevalence of mental and spiritual disease is the sad 
fact that confronts every lover of his fellow*-men. This 
paganism is more ancient and universal than any one 
of the religions founded on writing or teachers of name 
and iama Even the applied science and the wonder- 
ful inventions imported from the West, so far from 
eradicating it, only ser\'e as the iron -clad man-of- 
war in warm salt water serves the barnacles, furnish- 
ing them food and hold 

We propose to give in this our first lecture, a gen- 
eral or bird*s-eye riew of this dead level of i>agani8m 
above which the systems of ShintA, Confucianism and 
Buddhism tower like mountains. It is by this omni- 
present superstition that the respectable religions have 
been conditioned in their history and are modified at 
present, even as Christianity has been influenced in its 
progresB by ethnic or local ideas and temperaments, 
and will be yet in its course of victory in the Mikado*s 
empire. 

Joflt as the terms " heathen ** (happily no longer, in 
the Revised Version of the English Bible) and *' pa- 
gan ** suggest the heath-man of Northern Europe and 
the isolated hamlet of the Roman empire, while the 
catiea were illuminated with Christian truth, so, in 
the main, the matted superstitions of Chinese Asia are 
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more BuggeHtivo of distaDcee) from boQks and oeol 
of knowledge, though stiU sufHciently rooted in 
crowded cities. 

One to whom the boundary line betweeii the Creator 
and his world in perfectly clear, one who knows the 
eternal difference l>etween mind and matter, one bom 
amid the triumphal of science can but faintly realize 
the meubd condition of tite millions of Ja]mn to whom 
there is no imifyiug thoiiglit of tlio OfDHtor-Father. 
Faith in the unity of hiw in the foundation of all 
science, but the average Asiatic has not thia thought 
or faith. Appalle<l at hla own inidgnitic4ini.% amid the 
sublime mysteries and awful immensities of nature, the 
shadows of hia own mind become to him real exlst- 
enwa As it is affirmed that the human akin, sensi- 
tive to the effects of light, takes the photograph of the 
tree riven by hghtning, so, od the pagan mind he in 
ineffaceable and exaggerated grotesqneness the scarv 
of impressions left by hereditary teaching, by natural 
phenomena and by the memory of events and of land- 
mtukH. Out of the soil of diseosetl imagination had 
spnmg up a growth as terrible as the drunkard's phaD- 
tasics. The eaithquake, flood, tidal wave, famine^ 
withering or devastating wind and poisonous gaseS) 
the geological monsters and ravening bird, beast and 
6ah. have their representatives or supposed incani»> 
tions in mythical phantasms. 

Frightful ns these shadows of the mind appear, thei 
are Iwth very real and, iu a sense, very necessary 
the ignorant man. He must have some theory hj 
which to explain the phenomena of natnre and soothe 
his own terrors. Hen<!e he peoples the eiuih and 
water, not only with inviaible spirits more or less m^ 
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levolent, bat also with bodily presences usually in 
terrific bestial form. To those who believe in one 
Spirit pervading, ordering, governing all things, there 
is unity amid all phenomena, and the universe is all 
Older and beauty. To the mind which has not reached 
this height dl simplicity, instead of one cause there 
are many. The diverse phenomena of nature are 
brought about by spirits innumerable, warring and 
diaeordant Instead of a unity to the mind, as of sun 
and solar system, there is nothing but planets, asteroids 
and a constant rain of shooting-stars. 

Shamanism. 

Olancing at some phases of the actual unn^Titten 
idigioii8 of Japan we name Shamanism, Mythical Zo- 
ology, Fetichi«n, Phallicism, and Tree and Ser{)eut 
Wonhip. 

In the creed of Shamanism there may or there 
may not be a belief in or conception of a single all- 
powerfol Creator above and beyond alL*^ Usually 
there is not such a belief, though, even if there be, the 
actual government of the physical world and its sur- 
voiuidings is believed to lie in the hands of many spirits 
or gods benevolent and malevolent Earth, air, water, 
all things teem with beings that are malevolent and 
constantly activa In time of disaster, famine, epidem- 
ic the universe seems as overcrowded with them as 
stagnant water seems to be when the solar microscope 
throw its contents into apparition upon the scnn^n. It 
is abacdutely necessary to propitiate these spirits by 
magic rites and incantations. 

Amntg the tribes of the northern part of the Chinese 
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Empii'e and the Aiuos of Japan this Shamanism i 
UtiH a& Aoiii^thing like an oi'giuiized cniltiiH. ludeeil, j 
would he htti-d to find luiy part of Chinese Aaia fi-CM 
Korea to jVnuam or from Tibet to Formosa, iiot dom 
uated hy this belief in the power and presence of ii 
Hpirita, The AinoH of Tezo may be called Shamuuist 
or Animbtts ; that i^, their miiidu are cram}ied i 
coufased by their belief in a multitude of inferior »piri 
whom they worship and propitiate by ritea and inean- ' 
tatious through their mediciue-man or sorcerer. How 
they whittle sticks, keeping on the fringe of curled shav- 
ings, and set up these, called ituio, in places whence evil 
is sufl))ecteil to lurk, and how the shamau conducts ii 
exori'iHius and works bis healings, are told in the uorkl 
of the traveller and the missionary. '^ In the wand c 
sliuvirtgs thus reared we see the same motive a& tbi 
which iudniMMl tbo Mikudo in the eighth century \ 
build the great monasteries on Hiy^izan, northeast of 
Kioto, this being the <|uarter in which Buddhist super- 
stition locati's the path of advancing evil, to wanl off 
malevolent^ie by litanios and incense. Or, the incw is 
eort of lightuing-rod conductor by which imjieudi 
mischief may be led harmlessly away. 

Yet, besides tlie Ainos," there are millions of Jap- 
anese who are Shamanists, even though thoy know 
not the name or oiijanized cult. And if we make use of 
the term Shamanism, one of the mjTiad forms of An- 
imism, it is fur the vury pur|)o&e of illustrating our 
contention that the underlying paganisini^ of the Japan- 
eso archijjelago, unwritten and unfoi-mulated, are older . 
llian ihv n>lig!ou>4 founded on books; and that thei 
paj^uiisms, still vital and |>ersistfnt, constantly inodiff >| 
and I'orrnpt the nrogni/^d religions. The term Sim- \ 
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nan, a Pali word, was originally a pure Buddhist term 
neaning one who has separated from his family and 
kis passions. One of the designations of the Buddha 
was Shamana-Oantama. The same word, Shamon, in 
Japanese still means a bonze, or Buddhist priest. Its 
iq>propriation by the sorcerers, medicine-men, and lords 
of the misrule of superstition in Mongolia and Man- 
chnria shows deciriTely how mdigenons paganism has 
cormpted the Buddhism of northern Asia even as it has 
caused its decay in Japan* 

As out of Animism or Shamanism grows Fetichism 
in which a visible object is found for the abode or me- 
dium oi the spirit, so also, out of the same soil arises 
what we may call Imaginary Zoology. In this mental 
growth, the nightmare of the diseased imagination or 
of the mind unable to draw the line between the real 
and the unreal, Chinese Asia differs notably from the 
Aryan world. With the mjrthical monsters of India and 
Iran we are acquainted, and with those of the Semitic 
and ancient European cycle of ideas which furnished 
OS with our ancients and classics we are familiar. The 
lovely presences in human form, the semi-human and 
bestial creations, sphinxes, naiads, satyrs, fauns, harpies, 
griffins, with which the fancy of the Mediterranean na- 
tions populated glen, grotto, mountain and stream, are 
probably outnumbered by the less beautiful and even 
hideous mind-shadows of the Turanian world. Chief 
among these are what in Chinese literature, so slavishly 
borrowed by the Japanese, are called the four super- 
oatural or spiritually endowed creatures — the Kirin or 
Unicom, the Phoenix, the Tortoise and the Dragon." 
8 
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Mythical ZoOlogy. 

Of tlie first species the ki ie the male, the tin is the 
female, hence the Dame Kilin. The Japanese having 
no I, proQOQDce this Eirin. Its appearaDce on the 
earth is regarded as n happy portent of the advent of 
good government or the birth of men who ore to prove 
virtuous rulers. It has the body of a deer, the tail of 
an oi, and a single, soft boru. As messenger of mei'cj 
and benevolent, the Kiriu never treads on a live in- 
sect or eats growing grass. Liater philosophy made 
this imaginary beast the incarnation of tliose five pri* 
mordial elements — earth, air, water, fire and ether — of 
which all things, including man's body, are made and 
which are Bjmbolized in the shapes of the cube, globe, 
pyramid, saucer and tuft of rays in the Japanese grave- 
stones. It is said to attain the age of a thousand 
years, to be the noblest form of the animal creation 
and the emblem of perfect good. In Chinese aud 
Japanese art this creature holds a prominent place, and 
io literature even more so. It is not only part of the 
repertoire of the artist's symbols in the Chinese world 
of ideas, but is almost a necessity to the moulds of 
thought in eastern Asia. Yet it is older than Confu- 
cius or the book-religions, and its conception shows 
one of the nobler sides of Animism. 

The Feng-hwang or Phoenix, Japanese HtVwO, the 
second of the incarnations of the spirits, is of won- 
drous form and mystic nature. The rare advent of this 
bird upon the earth is, like that of the kirin or onicom, 
a presage of the advent of virtuous rulers and gfx^d 
govenunent It has the head of u pheasant, the beak of 
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a swalloWy the neck of a tortoise, and the features of the 
dngon and fish. Its colors and streaming feathers are 
goigeoos with iridian sheen, combining the splendors of 
the pheasant and the peacocL Its five colors symbolize 
the ^^*»^i»^^l virtues of uprightness of mind, obedience, 
jnafcice, fidelity and benevolence. The male bird //e>, 
and female tod^ by their inseparable fellowship furnish 
the artist, poet and literary writer with the originals 
d the ten thousand references which are found in 
Chineae and its derived literatures. Of this mystic 
Phoenix a Chinese dictionary thus gives description : 

Tba Pbaraix is of the essence of water ; it was bom in the 
femilioo cave ; it perches not bat on the most beautiful of 
all tress ; it eats not but of the seed of the bamboo ; its body is 
adorned with the five colors ; its song contains the five notes ; 
as il walks it looks around ; as it flies hosts of birds follow it. 

Older than the elaborate descriptions of it and its rep- 
fe a ont a tio ns in art, the Ho-wd is one of the creations 
of primitive Chinese Animism. 

The Kwei or Tortoise is not the actual homy reptile 
known to naturalists and to common experience, but a 
qiirit* an animated creature that ages ago rose up out 
61 the Yellow River, having on its carapace the mjrstic 
writing oat of which the legendary founder of Chinese 
civiliaation deciphered the basis of moral teachings 
and the secrets of the unseen. From this divine tor- 
toise which conceived by thought alone, all other tor- 
totaea sprang. In the elaboration of the myths and 
legends oonoeming the tortoise we find many varieties 
of this scaly incarnation. It lives a thousand years, 
heoee it la emblem of longevity in art and literature. 
It is the attendant of the god of the waters. It has 
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some of the qufilities and energies of the 
it lias the puwer uf tnmtifurmation. In pictures and 
sculptures wo are familiar with its figui'e, often uf 
colossal flize, as forming the carb of a well, the base of 
a monnmeut or tablet. Yet, whatever its form in liter- 
ature or art, it is the later elaborated representation of 
ancient Animism which selected the tortoise as one of 
the manifold iucamiitious or media of the myriad spi 
its that populate the air. 

Chief uud leiuler of the four divinely oonstitui 
beasts is the Lung, Japanese Kio, or Dragon, which 
has the power of tranHfomiaticu and of making itself 
visible or invisible. At will it reduces itself to the size 
of a silk-worm, or is swollen until it fills the space of 
heaven and earth. This ia the creatiu^ especially pre- 
emiiietit in art, literature and rhetoric. There ore aine 
kinds of dragons, all with various features and fuuc- 
tioos, and artists and authom revel in their representa- 
tion. The celestial tbngou guards the mansions of the 
gods and supports them lest they tall ; the spiritual 
dragon causes the winds to blow and raiu to descend 
for the service of mankind ; the earth dragon marks out 
the courses of rivers and streams; the dragon of the 
hidden treasures watches over the wealth couched 
from mortals, etc. Outwardly, the dragon of snpt^rsti- 
tiou resembles the geolu^'*^ monsters brought to toa- 
un'ectiou by our )>aleoiitologic>ts. He seems to iucu^ 
nate all the attributes and foroes of auiintd life — ^Tgor, 
rapidity of motion, endiu'ouce, power of oifeuce in hom, 
hoof, claw, tooth, nail, scule aud fiery bivath. Being 
the •tiiibtKliineiit uf all fon^e the dragon is especially 
symbt^tlical of tht! emperor. Usually associated with 
malevolence, one sees, besides the conventional tui and 
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literature of civilization, the primitive animistio idea of 
men to whose mind thin mysterious universe had no 
unity, who believed in myriad discordant spirits but 
knew not of " one Law-giver, who is able botlk to save 
and to destroy.** An enlargement, possibly, of prehis- 
toric man's reminiscence of now extinct monsters, the 
dragon isi in its artistic development, a mythical em- 
bodiment of all the powers of moisture to bless and to 
harm. We shall see how, when Buddhism entered China, 
the oobra-de-capello, so often figured in the Buddhistic 
rspreeentations of India, is replaced by the dragon. 

Tet besides these four incarnations of the spirits 
that misrule the world there is a host, a menagerie of 
mythical monsters. In Korea, one of the Asian coun- 
tries richest in demonology, beast worship is very prev- 
alent Mythical winged tigers and flying serpents 
with attributes of fire, lightning and combinations of 
forces not found in any one creature, are common to the 
popular fancy. In Japan, the kappa, half monkey half 
tortoise, which seizes children bathing in the rivers, 
as real to millions of the native common folk as is the 
shark or porpoise; the flying-weasel, that moves in 
the whiriwind with sickle-like blades on his claws, 
which cut the face of the unfortunate; the wind-god 
or imp that lets loose the gale or storm ; the thunder- 
imp or hairy, cat-like creature that on the cloud-cnlges 
beats his drums in crash, roll, or rattle ; the earthquake- 
fish or subterranean bull-head or cat-fish that HTiggles 
and writhes, causing the earth to shiver, shudder and 
open ; the ja or dragon centipede ; the (emju or long- 
nosed and winged mountain sprite, which acts as the 
messenger of the gods, pulling out the tongues of fib- 
bing, lying children ; besides the colossal spiders and 
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uiytLical creaturos of the old story-books ; the fozeB, ] 
badgers, catit au<l otliei' ci-eaturoR which trunufomi tliem- 
aelves and " pouties» " hiiinuu beings, stUl influence the J 
popular mind. These, ouce the old kami of the priini- f 
tive Japaoese, or kamui of the aboriginal Aino, shoir 1 
the mental soil and climate " which were to condition I 
the growth of the need imported from other lands, J 
whether of Buddhism or Christianity, It is very hard 1 
to kill a god while the old mind that grew and iiour- 1 
ished him still remains the same. Banish or brand a I 
phantom or mind-uhudow ouce worshipped as divine^ i 
and it will appear ae a fairj-, a demon, a mythical an- 
imal, or an oni; but to auiiiliilate it requires many oeu- ' 
turies of higher culture. 

Afi with the flU{>orstitionB and Rurvivat of AuimiHia ' 
and Fetichism from our pikgau ancostora among our- ' 
selveti, many of the lingering btiliufs may lie harmlea«, 
but over the mass of men in Japan and in Chinese Asia 
they still exert a baleful influence. They make life full 
of distress; they curtail human joy; they are a hin- 
drance to spiritual progress and to civilization. 

fviic/nsm. 

The animistic tendency in that part of Asia domi-' 
nated by the Chinese world of ideas shows itself not. 
only in a belief in messetigers or embodiments of divine 
malevolence or benevolence, bnt also in the location of 
the spiritual influence in or upon an inanimate object 
or fetich. Among men in Chinese Asia, from the clod- 
hopper to the guntJiMnaii, the iuhcntance of Fetichism 
from the primeval ages is constantly nutiuoublu. 
tt8 ^AQCd at the term itueit 
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As the Chinaman*s "Joss" is only his own pronun- 
ciation of the Portuguese word Deos^ or the Latin Deua^ 
iK> the word " fetich " is but the Portuguese modifica- 
tion of the Latin word facticiusy that is feitifo. Port- 
ugal, beginning nearly five hundred years ago, had the 
honor of sending the first ships and crews to explore 
the coasts of Africa and Asia, and her sailors by this 
word, now Englished as fetich, described the native 
charms or talismans. The word " fetichism " came into 
the European languages through the work of Charles 
de Brosses, who, in 1760, wrote on "Du Culte des 
Dieux Fetiches.** In Fetichism, the " object is treated 
as having personal consciousness and power, is talked 
with, won^ppod, prayed to, sacrificed to, petted or 
ill-treated with reference to its past or future behavior 
to its votaries.** 

Let me draw a picture from actual observation. I 
look out of the windows of my house in FukuL Here 
is a peasant who comes back after the winter to pre- 
pare bis field for cultivation. The man's horizon of 
ideas, like his vocabulary, is very limited. His view of 
actual life is bounded by a few rice-fields, a range of 
hilK and the viUage near by. Possibly one visit to a 
city or large town has enriched his experience. More 
probably, however, the wind and clouds, the weather, 
the soil, crops and taxes, his family and food and how 
to provide for them, are the main thoughts that occupy 
his mind. Before be wiU strike mattock or spade in 
the soil, lay axe to a tree, collect or bum underbrush, 
he will select a skme, a slab of rock or a stick of wood, 
set it upon hill side or mud field-boundary, and to this 
be will bow, prostrate himself or pray. To him, this 
•tone or stick is consecrated. It has power to placate 
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the upii-itu uikI waid off tlieir evil. It is the lueditu 
of com miiui cation botweeu him and them. Now, \ 
ing attended, hh he thinks, to the piopriotieit in tlifl 
caae, he proceedH to dig, plough, drain, put in onlai 
and treat soil or water, tree or other growth as w, mat 
convenient for his purpose. His fetich is erected I 
"tlie honorable apiritn." Were tliia not attendctl I 
some known or nnkiiowu bod tuck, Hinittter fortune, 
calamity would befall him. Here, then, is a fetich-wo) 
shipper. The stick or Htone is tlie niBdinm of commtb 
nication between the man and the spirits who can blet 
or harm him, and which to his mind are as coontlee 
numerous as the swanns of mosquitoes whicJi he drivM 
out of and away from his summer cottage by Bniudj 
fires in Augnst. 

One need not travel in Yezo or Saghalin to see pr» 
tioal FeticbtBm. Go wber« you will iji Japan, there a 
fetich worehipperB. Among the country folk, 
"I'noAn" of Japanese parlance, Fetichism k seen in 111) 
grossest forms. Yet among probably millions of Biiddl 
iatii, especially of certain sects, the Nicliiren for * 
ample, and even among the rationalistic C<mfucia 
there are fetich- worshippers. Rare is the Japanoi 
farmer, laViorer, mechanic, 'ward-nian, or het-min of anji 
trade who does not wear amulet, charm or other object* 
which he regards with more or less of reverence as hav- 
ing relation to the powers that help or harm." In 
most of the Buddhist t«mples these amulets are sold 
for the benefit of the priests or of the shrine or mon- 
astery. Not ft few even of tli© gentry consider it best to 
be on the safe side and wear in |>on('li or purse theflajfl 
pn>U>ctorH against evil, I 

Of the 7,817,570 houses in the empire, enunientl«A 
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in the census of 1892, it is probable that seven millions 
of them are subjects of insurance by fetich J' They 
are guaranteed against fire, thieves, lightning, plague 
and pestilenca It is because of money paid to the 
priests that the wooden policies are duly nailed on 
the walls, and not on account of the wise application 
of mathematical, financial or medical science. Ex- 
amine also the paper packages carefully tied and af- 
fixed above the transom, decipher the writing in ink or 
the brand left by the hot iron on the little slabs of 
pine- wood — there may be one or a score of them — and 
what will you read ? Names of the temples with date 
of iflsoe and seal of certificate from the priests, mottoes 
or titles from sacred books, often only a Sanskrit letter 
or mcmogram, of which the priesi-pedler may long 
since have forgotten the meaning. To build a house, 
select a cemetery or proceed to any of the ordinary 
events of life without making use of some sort of ma- 
terial fetich, is unusual, extraordinary and is voted 
heterodox. 

Long after the brutish stage of thought is past the 
fetichistic instinct remains in the sacredness attached 
to the mere letter or paper or parchment of the sacred 
book or writing, when used as amulet, plaster or medi- 
cine. The survivals, even in Buddhism, of ancient and 
prehistoric Fetichism are many and often with undenied 
i^ypioval of the religious authorities, especially in 
those sects which are themselves reversions to primitive 
and lower types of religion. 

Among Uie Ainos of Tezo and Saghalin the medi- 
dne-man or gh^tnAw is decorated with fetichistic bric- 
^bnic of all sorts, and these bits of shells, metals, and 
other ^liwV^yig substances are believed to be media of 
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com m tin illation with iiiysterioufl iufluenceH and force 
In Korea thounaiidH of trees bedecked with 3utt«ri 
ragR, clinking scraps of tin, metal or stone signify i 
same thing. In Japan those primitive tinkling scrap 
and clinking bunches of glass have long since becom 
the suzH or wind-bells seen on the pagoda which tintin 
abulate with every passing breeze. The whittled sticl 
of the Aino, uou-conductors of evil and protectors ot 
those who make and rear them, stuck up in evory 
place of awe or supi>ofied danger, have in the slow 
evolution of centuries become the innumerable flag- 
poles, banners aud streamers which one sees at their 
maiauria or temple festivals. Millions of towels and 
handkerchiefs still flutter over wells and on sacred 
trees. In old Japan the banners of an army almost 
outnumbered the men who fought beneath them. To- 
day, at times they nearly conceal the temples from 
view. 

The civilized Japanefie, having passed far beyond 
the Aino'a sta^e of religion, still show their fetichistic 
instinctft in the veneration accorded to priestly inven- 
tions for raising revenue." This instinct lingers in the 
faith accorded to medicine in the form of decoction, 
pill, bolus or poultice made from the sacred writtng 
and piously swallowed ; in the reverence paid to tlie 
idol for its ovtn sake, and in the charm or amulet worn 
by the soldier in his cap or by the gentleman in hia 
pill-box, tobaceo-pouch or purse. 

As the will of the worshipper who selects the fetich 
makes it what it is, so also, by the exercise of that will 
he imagines he can in a certain measure be the equal 
or superior of his god. Like the Italian )>eaHant who 
beats or scolds his bambino when his prayers are not 
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answered or his wishes gratified, so the fetich is pun- 
islied or not allowed to know what is going on, by be- 
ing ooveied up or hidden away. Instances of sach 
lon^ *MMvi1ing of their fetiches by the people are for 
from unknown in the Land of Great Peaca At such 
childishness we may wonder and imagine that fetich* 
wonhip is the yery antipodes of religion; and yet it re- 
qwres but little study of the lower orders of mind and 
oooduct in Christendom to see how fetich-worship still 
lingers among people called Christians, whether the 
fetich be the image of a saint or the Virgin, or a Terse 
of the Bible found at random and used much as is 
a penny-toss to decide minor addons. Or, to look 
ferther south, what means the rabbit*8 foot carried in 
the pocket or the various articles of faith now hRnging 
in the Umbo between religion and folk-lore in various 
parts of our own country ? 

PhallicisnL 

Further illustrations of for Eastern Animism and 
Fetichism are seen in forms once vastly more prevalent 
in Japan than now. Indeed, so far improved off the face 
of the earth are they, that some are already matters of 
■Min o f j or andueology, and their very existence even 
in former days is nearly or wholly incredible to the 
ggpemtion bcnrn since 1868 — when Old Japan began to 
vanish in diaedving views and New Japan to emerge. 
What the author has seen with his own eyes, would 
asMUM many Japanese bom since 1868 and the readers 
of the rhapsodies of tourists who study Japan frcnn the 
jta-ftH-sAo. Phases of tree and serpent worship are 
stall quite common, and will be probably for genera- 
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atioDB to come ; but the phallic shrineB aad embli 
abolished by the government in 1872 have been 
far iin-isible to most living travellers and natives, that 
their once general exietence and use are now scarcely 
suspected. Even profound scholars of the Japanese 
Language and literature whose work dateu from after 
the year 1872 have scarcely suspected the universalitj' 
of phallic worship. Yet what we could say of this cult 
and its emblems, especially in treating of Shinto, the 
special ethnic faith of Japan, would be from sight of 
our own eyes besides the testimony of many wit- 
nesses." 

The cultuB has been known in the Japanese archi- 
pelago from Riu Kin to Yejio. Despite official edicts of 
abolition it is still secretly practised by the " heathen," 
the innJcn of Japan. "Govemmeut law lasts three 
days," is an ancient proverb in Nippon. Sharp eyps 
have, within three months of the writing of this line, 
unearthed a phallic shriue within a stone's-throw of 
Shintu's most sacred temples at Ise. Formerly, how- 
ever, these implements of worship were seen nnmer- 
onsly^in the cornucopia distributed in the temples, Jn 
the viatmiris or religious proceasionB and in represen- 
tation by various plastic material — and all this until 
1872, to an extent that is absolutely incredible to all 
except the eye-witnesses, some of wliose written testi- 
Tiionies wo possess. What seems to oar mind shocking 
and revolting was once a part of onr own ancestois' 
faith, and ontil very recently was the perfisctly ti 
and innocent creed of many milliona of Japanese a 
is yet the same for tens of thousands of them. 

We may easily see why and how that which to na j 
a degratling cult was not only closely allied to HhintI 
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but directly foetered by and properly a part of it, as 
soon aa we read the account of the creation of the 
world, as contained in the national '* Book of Ancient 
Traditions,** the "Kojiki" Several of the opening 
paragraphs of this sacred book of Shinto are phallic 
myths explaining cosmogony. Yet the myths and the 
cult are older than the writing and are phases of primi- 
tiTe Japanese fiiith. The mystery of fatherhood is to 
the primitiTe man the mystery of creation also. To 
him neither the thought nor the word was at hand to 
pat diflTerenoe and transcendental separation between 
him and what he worshipped as a god. 

Into the details of the former display and carriage 
of these now obscene symbols in the popular celebra- 
tions; of the behavior of even respectable citizens 
during the excitement and frenzy of the festivals ; of 
their presence in the wayside shrines ; of the philoso- 
I^y, hideonsnesB or pathos of the subject, we cannot 
here enter. We simply call attention to their exist- 
ence, and to a form of thought, if not of religion, 
p rop erl y so-called, which has survived all imports 
systems of faith and which shows what the native or 
indigenous idea of divinity really is — an idea that pro- 
foimdly affects the organization of society. To the 
enli^tened Buddhist, Confucian, and even the modem 
Shintoist the phallus-worshipper is a " heathen,** a 
** pagan," and yet he still practises his faith and rites. 
It is for us to hint at the powerful influence such por- 
lislent ideas have upon Japanese morals and civiliza- 
tion. Still further, we illustrate the basic fact which 
an foreign religions and all missionaries, Confucian, 
Buddhist, Mahometan or Christian must deal with, 
via. : That the Eastern Asiatic mind runs to panthe- 
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surely as the body of flesh and blood 
Ttw and S^rj>en< Worship, 



In prehistoric and medieval Japan, as among 
Ainoa to-day, trees and bushes as well as 
rivers and other inauimato objects were worshipped, 
because such of them as were supposed for reasons 
known and felt to be awe-inspiring or wonderful were 
" kami," that is, above the common, wonderfnl." This 
word kami is usually translated god or deity, but the 
term does not conform to our ideas, by a great gulf 
of difl'ei'ence. It is more than probable that the Japao- 
eae term kami is the same as the Aino word kamui^i 
and that the despitted and conquered aboriginal savi 
has furnished the mould of the onUuary Japanese 
of god — which even to-day with them means an^'thing 
wonderfnl or extraordinary.^ From the days Ijefore 
history the people have worshipped trees, and do so 
yet, considering them as the abodes of and as means of 
oommuntcation with supernatural powers. On them 
the people hang their votive offerings, twist on the 
branches their prayers written on paper, avoid cntting 
down, breaking or in any way injuring certain trees. 
The enhiki tree is especially sacred, even to this day, 
ID funeral or Shintn services. To wound or defile a 
tree sacred to a particular god was to call forth the 
vengeance of the insulted deity upon the insulter, at 
as the bearer of prayer upon another to whom goilt 
was imputed and punishment was due. 

Thus, in the days older tlian this present genera- 
tion, but still within this century, as the writer has 
witnessed, it was the custom of women betrayed by 
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ibeir loTers to perform the religious act of veugeanoe 
called Ushi ioki matrix or going to the temple at the 
hour of the ox, that is at 2 A.M. First making an im- 
ag^ or manikin of straw, she set out on her errand of 
revenge, with nails held in her month and with ham- 
mer in one hand and straw figure in the other, some- 
times also having on her head a reversed tripod in 
which were stack three lighted candlea Arriving at 
the shrine she selected a tree dedicated to a god, and 
then nafled the straw simulacrum of her betrayer to 
the tmnk, invoking the kami to curse and annihilate 
the destroyer of her peace. She adjures the god to 
save his tree, impute the guilt of desecration to the 
traitor and visit him with deadly vengeance. The 
visit is repeated and nails are driven until the object 
of the incantation sickens and dies, or is at least sup- 
posed to do sa I have more than once seen such 
trees and straw images upon them and have observed 
others in which the large number of rusted nails and 
fragments of straw showed how tenaciously the super- 
stition lingered.* 

In instances more pleasant to witness, may be seen 
trees festooned with Uie symbolical rice-straw in cords 
and fringes. With these the people honor the trees 
as the abode of the kami, or as evidence of their faith 
in the renown accredited in the past. 

In common with most human beings the Japanese 
eoosider the serpent an object of mystery and awe, 
bat most of them go further and pay the ophidian a 
leverance and awe which is worship. Their oldest 
Utefatme shows how large a part the serpent played in 
the so-called divine age, how it acted as progenitress 
of Um Mikado's ancestry, and how it afforded means 
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of iiicaruiitioD for the kuuii or gods. Ten specieB ol 
upliidiu ortj kuowu in the JapaueBe islaiids, but iu the 
lui^ur iiuiuber of nioro or less imugiuary varietiiiB 
which ligure iu the aiicieut books we ^liall tiiid plenty of 
material for fetich-worship. In peniBiiig the '" Kojiki " 
one scarcely knows, wheu he begiiis a »toi'y, whether 
the character which to all appearance is a man or 
woman ia to end as a KUake, or whether the mother 
after delivering her child will or will not glide into the 
marsh or slide away into the sea, leaving behind a trail 
of slime. A drugon is three-fourths Berjtent, and botJi 
the dragon and the serptiut are prominent figures, per- 
hapa the most prominent of the kami or gods iu hi 
or animal form in the " Eojiki " and other early le^nda 
of the gods, though the crocodile, crow, deer, dog, and' 
other auimaU are kami." It is therefore no wonder 
that aerpeuts have been and are still worshipped by 
the people, that some of their gods and goddesses are 
liable at any time to slip away in scaly form, that 
famous temples are built on sites noted as being the 
abode or visible place of the actual water or land snake 
of natural hiutory, and that the s})ot where a serpent ifl 
seen to-day is usually marked with a nacretl emblem 
or a shrine." We shall see how this snake-worship 
booame not only a part of HhiutD but even a notable 
feature iu corrupt Buddhism. 

Paniheifnn'x Deitlrwlinn of Boundaries." 

In its rudest forms, tliis pantheism branches out into 
animism or shamanism, fetiehism and ]ilialtici8m. In 
its titt;lier forms, it becomes polytlieism, idolatry and 
defective philosophy. Having centuries ago corrupted 
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Boddhism it is the malaria which, unseen and unf elt, is 
ready to poison and corrupt Christianity. Indeed, it 
has ahready given over to disease and spiritual death 
more than one once hopeful Christian believer, teacher 
and preacher in the Japan of our decade. 

To assault and remove the incubus, to replace and 
refill the mind, to lift up and enlighten the Japanese 
peasant, science as already known and faith in one 
Uud, Creator and Father of all things, must go hand 
in hand. Education and civilization will do much for 
the ignorant inaka or boors, but for the cultured whose 
minds waver and whose feet flounder, as well as for 
the unlearned and priest-ridden, there is no surer help 
and healing than that faith in the Heavenly Father 
which gives the unifying thought to him who looks 
into creation. 

Keep the boundary line clear between liod and his 
worid and all is order and discrimination. Obliterate 
that boundary and all is pathless morass, black chaos 
and on the mind the phantasms which belong to the 
victim of ddirium tremens. 

There is one Lawgiver. In the beginning, Ood. In 
the Old, Qodt all in alL 
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In the gTMt dmyn of old. And what ihejr knred to tell. 

When o'er the land the gods held We of this later age oonelvee do 

■ov^reign eway, prove ; 

Our fathers lov*d to wmy For every living man 

That the bright god* with tender May feast hie eyea on tokena of their 

oare enfold love.** 

The fortunes of Japan, — ^Poem of Yamagami-oo Okua, 

BleMing the land with many an a.d. 783. 

holy gpell : 

Baal : *' While I on toweri and hanging terraoee, 
In shaft and obelisk, beheld my sign 
Creative, shape of first imperious law.** 

—Bayard Taylor*s '' Masque of the Ooda.** 
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Thou hast also taken thy fair jewels of my gold and of my silver, 
which I had given thee, and madest to thyself images of men, and didst 
oommit whoredom with them, and tookest thy broidered garments, and 
ooveredst them : and thou bast set mine oil and mine inoense before them. 
My meat also which I gave thee, fine flour, and oil, and honey, wherewith 
I fed thee, thou hast even set it before them for a sweet savor : and thus 
it was, saith the Lord Gon.**— EsekieL 

** If it be said (as has been the case), ' Shintoism has nothing in it,' we 
should be inclined to answer, * So much the better, there is less error to 
counteract.* But there is something in it, and that ... of a kind 
of which we may well avail ourselves when making known the second oom- 
mandment, and the * fountain of cleansing from all sin.* ** — B. W. Byle. 

** If ShintS has a dogma, it is purity.** — Kaburagi. 

*' I will wash my hands in innooenoy, O Lord : and so will I go to thina 
altar.*'— Ps. xxvi. 6. 



CHAPTER n 

SHIirrO : MYTHS AND RITUAL 

The Japanese a Young Nation 

What impreaBes us in the study of the history of 
Japan is that, compared with China and Korea, she is 
young. Her history is as the story of yesterday. 
The nation is modem. The Japanese are as younger 
children in the great family of Asia's historic people. 
Broadly speaking, Japan is no older than England, 
and authentic Japanese history no more ancient than 
British history. In Albion, as in the Honorable 
Country, there are traditions and mythologies that 
project their shadows leons back of genuine records ; 
but if we consider that English history begins in the 
fifth, and English literature in the eighth century, then 
there are other reasons beHides those commonly given 
for calling Japan '* the England of the East.*' 

No trustworthy traditions exist which carry the 
known history of Japan farther back than the fifth 
century. The means for measuring and recording 
time were probably not in use until the sixth century. 
The oldest documents in the Japanese language, ex- 
cepting a few fragments of the seventh century, do not 
antedate the year 712, and even in these the Chinese 
characters are in many instances used phonetically, be- 
cause the meaning of the words thus transliterated had 
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already been forgotten, Heace their interpretation 
detail is still largely a matter of coujectmv. 

Yet the Japanese Archipelago wua inhabited li 
before the dawn of history. The concurrent tusti- 
mony of the earliest literary monuments, of thi 
digenous mj'thology, of folk-lore, of shell-heaps and 
of kitchen-middens shows that the occupation by hu- 
man beings of the main islands must be ascribed to 
times lon^ before the Christian em. Before written 
records or ritual of worship, religion existed on ita ac- 
tive or devotional side, and there were mature growths 
of thought presen-ed and expressed orally. Poems, 
songs, chants and norilo or liturgies were kept alive 
in the human memory, and there was a system of wor- 
ship, the name of which was given long after the intro- 
duction of Buddhism. This descriptive term, Kami 
no Michi in Japanese, and Shin-to in the Chinese as 
pronounced by Japanese, means the Way of the Gods, 
the to or final syllable being the same as tao in Tao- 
ism. We may say that Shinto means, literally, theos- 
logoe, theology. The customs and practices existed 
centories before contact with Chinese letters, and long 
previous to the HhiutO literature which is now extant. 

Whether Kemii no Michi ia wholly the product of 
Japanese soil, or whether its mdimentary ideas were 
imported from the neighboring Asian continent and 
more or less allied to the primitive Chinese roligion, is 
still an open question. The prepondeniuee of argu- 
ment tends, however, to show that it was an importa- 
tion as to its origin, for not a few events outlined in 
the Japanese mythology cast shadows of reminiscenoe 
upon Korea or the Asian mainland. In its develop- 
ment, however, the coltua is almost whuUy Japuteaei 
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The modem forms of Shinto, as moulded by the re- 
TiTElists of the eighteenth century, are at many points 
notably different from the ancient faith. At the 
World 8 Parliament of Religions at Chicago, Shinto 
seemed to be the only one, and probably tiie last, of 
the purely provincial religions. 

In order to gain a picture of life in Japan before the 
introduction of Chinese civilization, we must consult 
those photographs of the minds of the ancient isdand- 
era which still exist in their earliest literature. The 
fmits of the study of ethnology, anthropology and 
archieology greatly assist us in picturing the day- 
breftk of human life in the Morning Land. In pre- 
paring materials for the student of the religions of 
Japan many laborers have wrought in various fields, 
bot the chief literary honors have been taken by the 
English scholars, Messrs. Satow,' Aston,^ and Cham- 
berlain.' These untiring workers have opened the 
tr oai wrBS of ancient thought in the Altaic world.^ 

Although even these archaic Ja]>anese compositions, 
readable to-day only by special scholars, are more or 
len affected by Chinese influences, ideas and modes of 
expresrion, yet they are in the main faithful reflections 
of the ancient life before the primitive faith of the 
Japanese people was either disturbed or reduced to 
STslem in presence of an imported religion. These 
.iKmninentB of history, poetry ai»d Uturgies ar« the 
"Kojiki,** or Notices of Ancient Things; the ''Man- 
ydahu ** or Myriad Leaves or Poems, and the '* Norito,** 
or Litoigiea. 
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The Andenf Documents. 



The first book, the "Kojiki," gives us the tbeol* 
cosmogony, mythology, and very probably, in its later 
portions, some outlines of historj' ol the ancient Japan- 
ese. The " Kojiki " is the rejil, the dogmatic esjHinent, 
or, if we may so say, the Bible, of HhintO. The " Many- 
ftshu," or Book of MyriiMl Poems, expresses the 
thoughts and feelings ; reflects the manners and customs 
of the primitive generations, and, in the same sense 
do the 8agas of the Hcau din avians, furnishes us 
cbronol(^cal bitt interestiug and more or less real ni 
ratives of events which have been glorified by tlie poets 
and artists. The aufient codes of law and of cere- 
monial procedure are of great value, while the " Norito " 
are excellent mirrors in which to see reflected the relig- 
ion called Shintri on the more active aide of worship. 

In a critical study, either of the general body of 
national tradition or of the ancient documents, we must 
continually be on our guard against the usual assumjv 
tion that Chinese civilizHtion cjime in earlier than it 
really did. This assumption colors all modem JaiuuKiso 
popular ideas, art and literatni-e. The nee of the pu- 
pil nations sum^)unding the Middle Kingdom is their 
desire to have it believed tliat Chinese letters and cult- 
ure among them is as nearly coeval with those of 
China as can be made tndy or falsely to apjtear. The 
Koreans, for example, would have us believe that their 
civilization, based on letters and introduced by Eishi, ik 
" four thousand years old " and contemporaneott* with 
Cliina's own, and that " the Koreans ore among the 
oldf-st jKxjide of the world."' The nvenige motlern 
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Japanese wishes the date of authentic or official history 
projected as far back as possible. Tet he is a modest 
man compared with his medisBval ancestor, who con- 
structed chronology out of ink-stones. Over a thou- 
sand years ago a deliberate forgery was officiaUy put 
on paper. A whole line of emperors who never lived 
was canonized, and clever penmen set down in ink long 
chapters which describe what never happened.* Fur- 
thermore, even after, and only eight years after the 
(airly honest " Kojiki " had been compiled, the book 
called *' Nihongi,** or Chronicles of Japan, was written. 
All the internal and not a little external evidence shows 
that the object of this book is to give the impression 
that Chinese ideas, culture and learning had long been 
domesticated in Japan. The *' Nihongi ** gives dates of 
events supposed to have happened fifteen hundred 
years before, with an accuracy which may be called 
villainous ; while the " Kojiki *' states that Wani, a Ko- 
rean teacher, brought the " Thousand Character Clas- 
sic '* to Japan in A.D. 285, though that famous Chinese 
book was not composed until the sixth century, or a.d. 
550.' 

.Even to this day it is nearly impossible for an Amer- 
ican to get a Korean ^ frog in the well ** ' to under- 
stand why the genuine native life and history, language 
and learning of his own peninsular country is of greater 
value to the student than the pedantry borrowed from 
China. Why these possess any interest to a *' scholar** 
is a mystery to the head in the horsehair net. Any- 
thing of value, he thinks, mnnt be on the Chinese mod- 
el. What is not Chinese is foolish and fit for women 
and diildren only. Furthermore, Korea " always had *' 
Chinese learning. This is the sum of the arguments 
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of the Korean litomti, even as it asod to be of the 
time hatlesB Yedo scholar of shaveo skull nnd topluu 

Pespite Japanese hidepeudence and even arrogani 
in certain otlier lines, the thought of the demolition 
cherished notions of vaat antiquity is vory paiufoL 
Critical study of ancient traditions is still dangerous, 
even in parliamentary Nippon. Hence the luibiussod 
student must depend on his own reading of and judg- 
ment upon the ancient records, assisted by the thor- 
ough work done by tho English scholars Aston, 8a- 
tow, Chamberlain, Uramscn and others. 

It was the coming of Buddhism in the sixth centu- 
ry, and the implanting on the soil of Japan of a sys- 
tem of religion in which were temples with all that 
was attractive to the eye, gorgeous ritual, scriptures, 
priesthood, codes of morals, rigid discipline, a system 
of dogmatics in which all was made positive and ch 
that made the variant myths and legends somewl 
uniform. Tho faith of Shaka, by winning adherentB] 
both at the court and among the leading men of intel- 
ligence, reacted iiptm tho national traditions so as to 
compel their collection and arrangement into definite 
formulas. In due lime the mytholi^y, poetry and rit- 
ual was, as we have seen, committed to writing and the 
whole system called Shinto, in distinction from Butsu- 
dO, the Way of the Oods &om the Way of the Buddh- 
as. Thus we con see more clearly the outward and 
visible manifestations of Shinto. In forming our judg- 
ment, however, we must put aside those descriptions 
which are found in tho works of European writers, 
from Marco Polo and Mendez Pinto down to the year 
1870. Though tht>8e were good observers, they were 
often uocessurily mistaken in their deductions. For, 
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as we shall see in our lecture on BiyObu or Mixed 
Buddhism, Shinto was, from the ninth centory until 
late into the nineteenth century, absorbed in Buddh- 
ism so as to be next to invisibla 



Origins of the Japanese Pe/yple. 

Without detailing processes, but giving only results, 
our Tiew of the origin of the Japanese people and of 
their religion is in the main as follows : 

The (Jdest seats of human habitation in the Japan- 
Archipelago lie between the thirtieth and thirty- 
parallels of north latitude. South of the thirty- 
fourth parallel, it seems, though without proof of 
writing or from tradition, that the Malay type and 
Mood from the far south probably predominated, with, 
howerer, much infusion from the northern Asian main- 
land. 

Between the thirty-fourth and thirty-sixth parallels, 
and west of the one hundred and thirty-eighth meridian 
of longitude, may be found what is still the choicest, 
ridiesi and most populous part of The Country Be- 
tween HeaTen and Earth. Here the prevailing ele- 
ment was Korean and Tartar. 

To the north and east of this fair country lay the 
RmiAi savages, or Ainos. 

In **the world" within the ken of the prehistoric 
dwdlers in what is now the three islands, Hondo, Eiu- 
ahin and ffliikoku, there was no island of Yezo and no 
China ; while Korea was but slightly known, and the 
lands farther westward were unheard of except as the 
home of distant tribes. 

Three distinct lines of tradition point to the near 
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penmsula or the west coast of Japan as the " Heaven^ 
whence desceDded the tribe which finally prew to be 
dominant. The islands of Tsushima uud Iki were the 
stepping-s tones of the migration out of whicii 
what may be called the southern or Twikiishi oycle of 
legend, Tsuknshi being the ancient uitmo of Kiuahin. 

Idznmo is the holy land whence issued the 
stream of tradition. 

The third course of mj^th and legend leads us ini 
Yamato, whence we behold the conquest uf the Mil 
do's home-laud and the extension of his name and in- 
fluence into the regions east of the Hakono Mountains, 
including the gi-eat plain of Yedo, where modem TokiO 
now stands. 

We shall take the term " Yamato " as the synon; 
o( the prehistoric but discernible beginnings of 
tional life. It represents the seat of the tribe win 
valor and genius idtimately produced the Mikado 
tem. It waa through this house or tribe that Japan*] 
eae history- tot>k form. The reverence for the ruler 
long afterward entitled " Son of Heaven " is the strong- 
est force in the national history. The spirit and prow-, 
ess of these early conquerors have U^ft an iudelil 
impress u{>on the langiiage and the mind of the natii 
in the phrase Yamato Damashli — the spirit of (Divl 
and ti neon que rable) Japan. 

The story of the conquest of the lajid, in its maof i 
phases, recalls that of the Aryans in India, of the Hi 
brews in Canaan, of the Romans in Eurojie and of 
Germanic races in North America. The Yamato 
grsdttoUy advanced to conquest under the impulse, 
they bolievod, of a divine command.* They were sent 
from Takama - no - hara, the High Plain of Heavetk 
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TheifB was the war, of men with a nobler creed, having 
agricnliare and a feudal system of organization which 
fnmitthed resouroeB for long campaigns, against hunt- 
eiB and fiabermen. Thej had improved artillery and 
used iron against stone. Yet they conquered and pac- 
ified not only by superior strategy, tactics, wcaix)n8 
and valor, but also by advanced fetiches and dogma. 
Tbey capto*^ the religion of their enemies as well as 
their bodiec, lands and resources. They claimed that 
their ancestors were from Heaven, that the 8mi was 
their kinswoman and that their chief, or Mikado, was 
vicegerent of the Heavenly gods, but that those whom 
they conquered were earth-bom or sprung from the 
terrestrial divinities. 

Mtiadoism (he Heart of Shinto. 

As success came to their arms and their chiefs pow- 
er was made more sure, they developed fiuiher the 
dofpna of the Mikado*s divinity and made worship cen- 
tre in him as the earthly n^pn^sentative of the Sun 
mod Heaven. His fellow-conquerors and ministers, 
•e last as Uiey were put in lordship over conquered 
piovinces, or indigenous chieftains who submitted 
obediently to his sway or yielded graciously to his 
piowesB, were named as founders of temples and in later 
generations worshipped and became gods.^ One of 
the motives for, and one of the guiding principles in 
the selectioiis of the floating myths, was that the ances- 
try of the chieftains loyal to the Mikado might be 
ahown to be from the heavenly gods. Both the narra- 
trvea of the ^ Kojiki " and the liturgies show this clear- 
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The nature-worship, which was prolmbly pmctisH 
throughout the whole nruhiijc-lugo, became j^art of tfie 
system fts government and society were mnde uniforai 
on the Ynmutu model. It sceniH at Ictuit possible, iT 
BuiUUiisiu hati not come in bo soon, tlmt tbo ordinary 
features of ii religion, iIo;;matic and ethical codes, would 
have biwn (levulojied. In a word, the Kami no Hicbi, 
or religion of the islanders in prehistoric times bt-fore 
the rise of Mikodoiam, must be carpftiUy distinguihlied 
from the politico -eccleaiaKticism which the Bjstcm 
called Shinto reveals and demands. The early religion, 
first in the hands of politicians and later under the 
pens iind voices of writers and teachers at the Imperial 
Court, became somethuig very diflereut from its origi- 
nal form. As surely as KubO later captured Shinto, 
making material for Buddhism out of it and over- 
laying it in Biyobu, so the Yamato men made 
liticnl capital out of their own religion and that of 
subject tribes. The divine sovereign of Japan and 
political church did exactly what the state churches 
Europe, both pagan and Christian, have done bef( 
and since the Christian em. 

Further, iu studying the " Kojiki," we must remomb«?r 
that the sacred writings sprang out of the religion, and 
that the system was not an evolution from the book. 
• Customs, ritual, faith and prayer existed long before 
they were written about or recorded in ink. Mortv 
over, the philosophy came later than the practice, the 
deeds before the myths, and the joy and terror of the 
visible univerae before the cosmogony or theogony, 
while the hook-preface was probably written Ib 

The sun was tirat, and then came the wondi 
ration luiil worship of men. The personification t 
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pedigree of the sun were late figments. To connect 
their anceBtors with the son-goddess and the heavenly 
goda, was a stiU later enterprise of the ** Mikado rev- 
erencers ** of this earlier time. Both the god- way in 
its early forms and Shinto in its later development, 
were to them political as well as ecclesiastical institutes 
of dogma. Both the religion which they themselves 
brought and cultivated and the aboriginal religion 
which the Tamato men found, were used as engines 
in the making of Mikadoism, which is the heart of 
Shinto. 

Not until two centuries after the coming of Buddhism 
and of Aaiatic civilization did it occur to the Japanese 
to rpduoe to writing the floating legends and various 
cycles of tradition which had growni up luxuriantly in 
different {larts of " the empire/* or to express in the 
Chineae character the prayers and thanksgivings which 
had been handed down orally through nuuiy gener- 
ationa. These norito had already assumed dcgant 
literary form, rich in poetic merit, hmg before Chinese 
writing was known. They, far more than the less 
eeftain philosophy of the "Kojiki,** are of undoubted 
native origin. It is nearly certain that the prehistoric 
Japanese did not borrow the literary forms of the god- 
way from China, as any one familiar with the short, 
evenly balanced and antithetical sentences of Chinese 
style can see at once. Tlie norito are expressions, in 
the rhythmical and rhetorical form of worship, of the 
articles of faith set forth in the historic summary 
whidi we have given. We pro])Ose to illustrate the 
dogmas by quoting from the rituals in Mr. Saiow s 
Buyilerly tnuislation. Tlie following was addresHiHl to 
Ibe son-goddess (Amaterasu no Mikami, or the From- 
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Heaven -HIiiuing-Groat-Dt'ity) by tiie priest-en vt^^i 
the priestly Nukatomi family sent annually tu the 
temples at Ise, the Mecca of Hbinto. The sorran re- 
fen-ed to in the ritual is the Mikado. This word aud 
all the others pmtttid in capitals are so renderetl in 
order to express in English the force of "an untrans- 
latable honorific syllable, supposed to be originally 
identical with a root meaning 'true,' but no longer 
poijsessing that significiittou." Instead of the word 
"earth," that of "country" (JapauJ is used as the 
relative of Heaven. 



Ritual in Praise of the Sun-^oddes 



1 



Re (the prieBt-onTO.v) flays : Hear all nf yon, m\ni»len of the 
goja Autl Mftnutifiors of offeringa, the great ritual, the hnTctilT 
ritnal, (leolared ju the great preaence of the From- Heaven -8luti 
iog-Oreat-DKIT?, whoae prnlaea are falfilled b; Eeltiag np the 
etuut pillars of the great HocBK, and eialting the croBii-bentaH 
to the plain of high heaven at the aonrcea of the Isuzn River at 
Dji in Watarai. 

Ho Ba;a: It is the aomD'a great WoBs. Hear all of yon, 
Qiiuiaters of the gods and aanctiflers of offeringx, the fulfilling 
nf praitiee on this seventeenth day of the sixth moon of tliia 
year, aa the morning snn goes np in glorv, of the Oho-Naka' 
tnnii, who— having ubandantlj piled np like a range of hills 
the Tbibuti! tliiesd and (ianctifl»I Liqfor and Food pn-- 
)u-iitei1 as of U!<age by the people of the deity'a houNoa attribntml 
tu her in tlie three departnientH and in rarions oountriea and 
plar'es, au tliat she deign to blesa hia [the Mikado'o] Lira as a 
long Lirs, and his Auk as a laiuriant AoK ^lernally and nn- 
L-baugingly oa mnltitndinoua piles of rock ; may deign to blrs* 

■ CuJU>liKM who are bora to him, and doigtiing to canae 
) flunriab the five kinds of grain which the wen of a hnndred 

Betiona and tliu peaAanta of the conntrien iu th^ fonr <]UaTten 
F Iha region under heaven long and peaccfally mitint* a 
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cat. And gnarding and beneflting them to deign to bless them 
— is hiddeo bj the great offeriDg*waDds. 

In the Imperial City the ritual services were very 
imposiiig. Those in expectation of the harvest were 
held in Uie great haU of the Jin-Gi-Euan, or Council of 
Uie Gods of Heaven and Earth. The description of 
the ceremonial is given by Mr. Satow." In the prayers 
offered to the sun-goddess for harvest, and in thanks- 
giving to her for bestowing dominion over land and 
sea upon her descendant the Mikado, occurs the fol- 
lowing passage: 

I declare in the great presence of the From-Heaven-Shining- 
Oreat-Diirr who sits in M. Because the sovran great Goddibb 
bestows on him the conntries of the fonr quarters over which 
her glance extends, as far as the limit where heaven stands up 
like a wall« as far as the bounds where the country stands up 
distant, as far as the limit where the blue clouds spread flat, as 
far as the bounds where the white clouds lie away faUen—the 
blae sea plain as far as the limit whither come the prows of the 
ships without drying poles or paddles, the ships which continu- 
oosly crowd on the great sea plain, and the road which men 
tiavel by land, as far as the limit whither come the horses' hoofs, 
with the baggage-cords tied tightly, treading the uneven rocks 
and tree-roots and standing up continuously in a long path with- 
out a break— making the narrow countries wide and the hilly 
ecMUtries plain, and as it were drawing together the distant 
eoantries by throwing many tens of ropes over them— he will 
pile up the flrst-fmits like a range of hills in tlie great presence 
o# the sovfan great Qoodbm, and will peacefully enjoy the re- 



PhaUic Symbols. 

To form one's impresfdon of the Eami no Michi 
wholly from the poetic liturgies, the austere simplicity 

of the miyas or ahrineR^ or the worship at the pakce or 
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capital, would be as misleadiDg as to gather our idi 
of the status of popular education from knowing only 
of the scholars at court. Among the common people 
the real basis of the god-way was aucestor-worship. 
From the very first this trait and habit of the Japan- 
ese can be discerned. Their tenacity iu holding to it 
made the Confucian ethics more welcome when they 
came. Furthermore, this reverence for the dead pi 
foundly influenced and modified Buddhism, so that 
day the altars of both religions exist in the same hoi 
the dead ancestors becoming both kami and buddlms. 

Modem taste has removed from sight what were 
once the common people's symbols of the god-way, 
that is of ancestor worship. The extent of the pbollas 
cult and its close and even viUd connection with the 
god-way, and the general and innocent use of the 
prohibited emblems, tax severely the credulity c 
Occidental reader. The processes of the ancient 
can hardly be imderetood except by vigorous power 
the imagination and by sympathy with the primes 
man. To the critical student, however, who has 1 
among the people and the temples devoted to this 
ship, who knows how innocent and how truly sini 
and even reverent and devout in the use of these si 
boU the worshippers are, the matter ia measaral 
clear. He can understand the soil, root and flo' 
even while the most strange specimen is abhorrent 
his taste, and while he is most active iu destroy 
that mental climate in which such worship, wbel 
native or exotic, can exist and flourish. 

In none of the instances in which I have been 
witnetw of the cult, of the ))ersou officiating or 
emblem, have I bad any reason to doubt the u 
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of the worshipper. I have never had reason to Icok 
upon the implements or the system as anything else 
than the endeavor of man to solve the mystery of Be- 
ing and Power. In making use of these emblems, the 
Japanese worshipper simply professes his faith in such 
solution as has seemed to him attainable. 

That this coitus was quite general in pre-Buddhis- 
tic Japan, as in many other ancient countries, is cer- 
tain from the proofs of language, literature, external 
monoments and relics which are sufficiently numerous. 
Its oiganic connection with the god-way may be clearly 
shown. 

To go fiurther back in point of time than the " Kojiki,** 
we find that even before the development of art in very 
ancient Japan, the male gods were repn^seuted by a 
i^mbol which thus became an image of the deity him- 
self. This token was usually made of stone, though 
often of wood, and in later times of terra-cotta, of cast 
and wrought iron and even of gold.'^ 

Under the direct influence of such a cult, other ob- 
jects appealed to the imagination or served the tempo- 
nurj porpoee of the worshipper as ex-ro/o to hang up 
in the shrines, such as the mushroom, awabi, various 
other shdls and possibly the fire-drill. It is only in 
the decay of the cultus, in the change of view and 
centre of thought compelled by another religion, that 
representations of the old emblems ally themselves 
with sensualism or immorality. It is that natural 
degradation of one man's god into another man's 
devil, which conversion must almost of necessity bring, 
thai makes the once revereil syml>ol "obscene," and 
talk about it become, in a descending scale, dirty, foul, 
Clthy, nasty. That the Japanese suffer from the moral 
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effluvia of a decayed cult which wna once as the 
vertebral column of the natiouul boity of religion, 
evident to every one who acquaiuto himself with 
popular speech and literature. 

How closely and directly phallicism is connected 
with the god-way, and why there were so many Shiut<* 
temples devoted to this latter cult and furnished with 
symbols, is shown by study of the " Kojiki." The two 
opening sectioua of this book treat of kami that werw 
in tlie minds even of the makers of the myths little 
more than mud and water'" — the mere bioplasm of 
deity. The seven divine generations are "bom," but 
do nothing except that they give Izanagi and Izanami 
a jewelled spear. With this pair come differentiation 
of sex. It is immediately on the apparition of the con- 
sciousness of sex that motion, action and creatioi^, 
b^in, and the progress of things visible ensnes, 
details cannot be put into English, but it is enough, 
sides noting the conversation and union of the pair, w 
say that the term meaning giving birth to, refers to 
inanimate as well as animate things. It is used in 
reference to the islands which compose the archipelago 
as well OS to the various kami which seem, in many 
coses, to be nothing more than the names of things or 
places. 

Fire-iHiflhs ami Ritual. 
Fire is, in a sense, the foundation and first nee 
of civilization, and it is interesting to study the mytll 
as to the origin of fire, and possibly even more int«re 
ing to compare the Greek and Japanese storit'a. As n 
know, old-time popidar etymology makes Promethei 
tlie fore«tUijiker aud brother of Epimutheos LIm a 
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thinker. He is the stealer of the fire from heaven, in 
order to make men share the secret of the gods. Com- 
parative philology tells ns, however, that the Sanskrit 
Prcunantha is a stick that produces fire. The ** Kojiki ** 
does indeed contain what is probably the later form of 
the fire-myth about two brothers, Prince Fire-Shine 
and Fire-Fade, which suggests both the later Greek 
myth of the fore- and i^ter-thinker and a tradition 
of a flood. The first, and most probably older, myth 
in giving the origin of fire does it in true Japanese 
style, with details of parturition. After numerous other 
deitiee had been bom of Izanagi and Izanami, it is 
said ** that they gave birth to the Fire-Buming-Swift- 
Male-Deity, another name for whom is the Deity- 
Fire-Shining-Prince, and another name is the Deity- 
Fire-Shining-EUder." In the other ancient literature 
this fire-god is called Ho-musubi, the Fire-Producer. 

Tianami yielded up her life upon the birth of her 
BOO, the fire-god ; or, as the sacred text declares, she 
^divinely retired**'^ into Hades. From her corpse 
sprang up the pairs of gods of clay, of metal, and other 
kami that possessed the potency of calming or subdu- 
ing fire, for day resists and water extinguishes. Be- 
tween the mytiiical and the lituigical forms of the 
original narrative there is considerable variation. 

The Norito entitled the '' Quietmg of Fire " gives 
the ritual form of the myth. It contains, like so many 
Norito, less the form of prayer to the Fire-Producer 
than a promise of offerings. Not so much by petitions 
aa by the inducements of gifts did the ancient worship- 
pen hope to save the palace of the Mikado from the 
firD-god*8 wrath. We omit from the text those details 
wiiieh are offensive to modem and westem taste. 
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I declare with the great ritual, the beavenlj ritiul, which 
bestowed on him at tlie time when, by the Word o( the SoTTon'B 
dear progenitor and progeniti'ix, who divinelj reu 
phuQ of high heaven, thej bestowed on him the region under 
heaven, aajring : 

"Let the Bovran GBAKDCHiu>'a auguBtoeaB tranqnillj ml* 
over the cuuotr? of fresh Bpikee which flourishes in the tuldlt 
of the reed-nioor as n jwaceful region." 

When . . . Izan&mi . . . had deigned to bear the mauy 
bandied myriodB of gods, she olno deigned to bear her de«i 
^onngeat child of all, the Fire-producer god, . . . and said ; 

"... M; dear elder brother's augustuess shall rule the 
upper ooantr; ; I will rule the lower country," she deigned to 
hide in the rockn ; and having come to the flat hills of darkness, 
she thought and said : "I have come hither, having borne and 
left A bad-hearted child in the upper countr;, ruled over hy my 
illuatriouB elder brother's augustness," and going bock she bore 
other children. Having home the water-goddess, tk« gourd, 
the river-weed, and the clajf-hill maiden, four sorts of tluugl, 
she taught them with words, and made them to know, soyiug:' 
"If the heart of this had-heorted child becomes violent, let tb* 
water-goddess take the gourd, and the claj-hill maiden take 
river-weed, and pacif; him." 

In consequence of this I fulfil his praises, and saj that h 
the thinga set np, lo that be mav deign not to be awfully quick 
of heart in the great place of the Sovran Obuidchiij>'b aagnaU 
ness, there ore provideil bright cloth, glittering aloth, 
olotU, and coarse cloth, nnd the fivu kinds of things; 
things which dwell in the blue-sea plain, there are things wide 
of Qu and narrow of fin. down lo the weeds of the shore ; on to 
LiuuoH. raising high the beer-jarH. filling and ranging in rowa 
the bellies of the beer-isn, piling the offurings tip. even to rice 
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with the great ritool, the h 

Izanagi, after shedding tears over hia conttort, whow ^ 
death wus cniised bj' the birth of tho firi<-K(Ml, ttlaya the i 
fire-god, and follows her iiito tho Boot-land, arSa* 
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whereupon begins another round of wonderful Biories 
of the birth of many gods. Among these, though 
eridently out of another cycle of legends, is the story 
of the birth of the three gods — Fire-Shine, Fire Climax 
and Fire-Fade, to which we have already referred. 

The fire-drill mentioned in the "Kojiki** suggests 
easily the same line of thought with the myths of cos- 
mogony and theogony, and it is interesting to note that 
this archaic implement is stiU used at the sacred tem- 
ples of hA to produce fire. After the virgin priestesses 
perform the sacred dances in honor of local deities 
the water for their bath is heated by fires kindled by 
heaps of old harai or amulets made from temple-wood 
bought at the Mecca of Japan. It is even probable 
that the retention of the fire-drill in the service of 
Shinto is but a survival of phallicism. 

The liturgy for the pacification of the gods of fire is 
worth noticing. The fuU form of the ritual, when 
compared with a legend in the " Nihongi," shows that 
a myth was " partly devised to explain the connection 
of an heredituy family of priests with the god whose 
shrine they served ; it Ib possible that the claim to be 
directly descended from the god had been disputed.'* 
The Norito first recites poetically the descent of Nini- 
gi, the grandchild of the sun-goddess from heaven, 
and the quieting of the turbulent kami 

I (the diviner), daelsre : When bj the Wobd of the progen- 
itor and progenitrix, who divinelj remaining in the plain of 
high heaven, deigned to make the beginning of thingn, thej 
divinely deigned to anemble the many hundred mTriads of 
goda in the high eity of heayen, and deigned divinely to take 
oovanal in oooneil, *aying : " When we oanae our Sovran QBAin>- 
QBu/m somrtnaM to leare haaTen^s eternal seat, to dasTe a 
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pAtb with might through heavon's manifold clonds, and to di 
BCead from heaven, vilh nrdors tranquilly to mle the connlrj 
tresh spikes, wliich flourishes in the midst of the I'sed' 
a peaceful couuti'y, what god Hhall we seud Brat to divinel 
sweep Bway, b weep awaj and snlnluo tlie gods who aro ttirbo- 
lent in the oouutrj of frenh spikes ;" all the gods pondered 
and declared : " You shaU send Amfnohohi's angaBlncas, and 
Bubdae them," declared tliey. Wheretoro tliey sent him down 
from heaven, but he did not ileclure an answer ; aud liaving 
next sent Takfniiknnu's augnatnusB, lie also, oboviug his fa- 
ther's words, did not declare on answer. Ani6 no-wukn-hiko 
also, whom tliej sent, did not declore an a 
diatelj perished b; the calamilj of a bird on high. Wlieivtoi 
they pondered afresh bj the Word of the heavenly gods, 
having deigned to send down from heaven the two piUan 
gods, Futsunushi and Takemika-dzuchi's augustness, who 
ing deigned divinely to sweep away, and sweeji away, 
deigned divinely to aoften, and soften the gods who were 
bnlent, and silenced the rocks, trees, and the leuit Ie«f ot- 
herbs likewise that had spoken, they oaoaed the Sovnn Qbaxd- 
omiiD's augastness to descend from heaven. 

I fulfil your praiseit, saying : As to the OFFBRittos set up, to 
that the sovran gods who come into ihe lieavenly Houbr of tha 
Sovran ORANX>0Btu>'B auguatness, which, afUir be had fixed 
upon as a peaceful country — the country of great Yamato wliera 
the HUn is high, aa the centre of the countries of the four qnai^ 
ters bestowed upon lum when he was thus sent down fn>i 
heaven— stoutly planting the HousE-pillara on the bottotii-tni 
rooks, and etaltiag the crosa-beams to the plain ot high heaven, 
the builders bod made lor his Sbadb from the hcaveos and 
Skadk from the sun, and wherein ho will tranquilly mle Iho 
onuntry as a peaceful country— may, without deigning to be 
turbulent, deigning to be fleroe, and deigning to hurt, knowing, 
by virtue of their divinity, the things which were begnn io th* 
plain ot high heaven, deigning to correct with Divine-oorreot- 
ing and Oreat-correcting, remove hence out to the clean plaoM 
of the mountain -stream a which look tar away over the four 
qnarters, and rule them a» their owu place. I>t the S»vran 
gods tnuqniUy tAka with cleat Hxasts, la peaoetiil 
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and raAeieiii Opfebimqb the cnreat Oppbbimqb which I set np, 
piliDg them upon the tables like a range of hills, providing 
bright doth, glittering cloth, soft cloth, and coarse cloth ; as a 
IbiDg to see plain in — a mirror : as things to play with— beads : 
as things to shoot off with — a bow and arrows : as a thing to 
strike uid eat with — a sword : as a thing which gallops ont — a 
hone; as to LigixiB — raising high the beer jars, filling and 
ranging in rowi the bellies of the beer-jars, with grains of rice 
and ears ; as to the things which dwell in the hills — things soft 
of hair, and things rough of hair ; as to the things which grow 
in the great field plain — sweet herbs and bitter herbs; as to 
the things which dwell in the bine sea plain — things broad of 
fin and things narrow of fin, down to weeds of the offing and 
weeds of the shore, and withont deigning to be tnrbnlent, 
deigning to be fierce, and deigning to hurt, remore oat to the 
wide and clean places of the moan taiu -streams, and by rirtne 
of their diTinity be tranqaii 

In thig ritiud we find the origin of evil attributed to 
wicked kami, or gods. To get rid of them is to be 
free from the troubles of life. The object of the ritual 
wonhip was to compel the turbulent and malevolent 
kami to go out from human habitations to the moun- 
tain solitudes and rest there. The dogmas of both 
god-possession and of the power of exorcism were not, 
however, held exclusively by the high functionaries of 
the official religion, but were part of the faith of all the 
people. To this day both the tenets and the practices 
are popular under various forms. 

Besides the twenty-seven Norito which are found in 
the Yengishiki, published at the opening of the tenth 
eentoryt there are many others composed for single 
OS. Examples of these are found in the Govern- 
it Gazettes. One celebrates the Mikado's removal 
from Kidio to TOkif), another was written and recited 
lo add greater solemnity to the oath which he took to 
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govern according to modem liberal principles and to 
form a national parliament. To those Japanese whose 
first idea of duty is loyalty to the emperor, ShintO 
thus becomes a system of patriotism exalted to the 
rank of a religion. Even Christian natives of Japan 
can use much of the phraseology of the Norito while 
addressing their petitions on behalf of their chief 
magistrate to the King of kings. 

The primitive worship of the sun, of light, of fire, 
has left its impress upon the language and in vernacu- 
lar art and customs. Among scores of derivations of 
Japanese words (often more pleasing than scientific), 
in which the general term hi enters, is that which finds 
in the word for man, Atto, the meaning of ** light- 
bearer.*' On the face of the broad terminal tiles of 
the house-roofs, we still see moulded the river-weed, 
with which the Clay-Hill Maiden pacified the Fire- 
Ood. On the frontlet of the warrior's helmet, in the 
old days of arrow and armor, glittered in brass on 
either side of his crest the same symbol of power and 
victory. 

Having glanced at the ritual of Shintd, let us now 
examine the teachings of its oldest booL 
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** Jt|Mii ii not a land where men need pray. 
For *tii iteelf divine : 
Yet do I lift my Toioe in prayer. . . .** 

Hiftomaro, t a.d. 787. 

** Now when chaoi had begnn to condenae, bat foroe and form were noi 
yet manifeit, and there was naught named, nangfat done, who ooold know 
its shape? NerertheleM Heaven and Berth fint parted, and the three Dei- 
ties performed the oommenoement of creation ; Um PkiaiTe and Active Ba- 
■enoes then developed, and the Two Spirita became the anoealon of all 
things.''— Preface of YasomarG (▲.D. 712) to the ''KojikL** 

** These, the *Kojiki' and 'Nihongi* are their [the ShintOifU] ^^imiftai 
books, . . . and almost their every word is considered undeniable truth.** 

'' The ShixitQ faith teaches that God inspired the foundation of the Mi- 
kadoate, and that it is therefore sacred.**— Kaburagi. 

** We now reverently make our prayer to Them [Our Imperial Anoeaton] 
and to oar Illustrioos Father [Komei, f 1867], and implore the help of Their 
Sacred Spirits, and make to Them solemn oath never at this time nor in 
the future to fail to be an example to Our subjects in the observance of the 
Law [Constitution] hereby established.**— Imperial oath of the Emperor 
Mutsuhito in the sanctuary in the Imperial PkUaoe, TSkiO, February 11, 
1889. 

**8hintS is not our national religion. A faith existed before it, whi^ 
was its source. It grew out of superstitious teaching and mistaken tnuii- 
tioD. The history of the rise of ShintO proves this.**- T. Matsugami. 

*' Makoto wo mot^ Kami no m ichi wo oshiyur6ba nan.** (Thoa tninliiBt 
the way of God in truth.)— Mark xii 14. 

** Ware wa MiCHi nari, Makoto nari, Inoohi nari.**— John ziv. 9.~TIm 
New Testament in Japanese. 
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CHAPTER m 

"THB KOJIKI** AND ITS TEACHINOS 

I%e Kcjiki^ and its Myths of Cosmogony 



As to the origin of the ''Eojiki," we have in the clos- 
ing sentences of the aathor*s preface the sole documen- 
tary authority explaining its scope and certifying to 
its authenticity. Briefly the statement is this: The 
" Heavenly Sovereign " or Mikado, Temmu (a.d. 673- 
686), lamenting that the records possessed by the chief 
families were " mostly amplified by empty falsehoods," 
and fearing that '* the grand foundation of the mon- 
archy** would be destroyed, resolved to preserve the 
tmth. He therefore had the records carefully exam- 
ined, compared, and their errors eliminated. There 
happened to be in his household a man of marvellous 
memofy, named Hiyida Ar^, who could repeat, with- 
out mistake, the contents of any document he had ever 
seen, and never forgot anything which he had heard. 
This person was duly instructed in the genuine tra- 
ditions and old language of former ages, and made to 
repeat them until he had the whole by heart. " Before 
the undertaking was completed,*' which probably means 
before it could be committed to writing, '' the emperor 
died, and for twenty-five years Ar^*s memory was the 
sole depository of what afterwards received the title of 
* KojikL* ... At the end of this interval the Em- 
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pnws Gemmio ordered YauumarO to write it down from 
the mouth of Are, which accounts for the completii 
of the manuscript in so short a time as four 
and a half," ' in a.d. 712. 

It is from tho "Kojiki" that we obtain most of our 
ideas of ancient life and thought. The "Nihougi," or 
Chronicles of Jiipan, expressed very lai^lj in Chinese 
phrases and nath OhiueHe technical and philoBopIucal 
terms, further assists us to get a measurabi}- correct 
idea of what is called The Divine Age. Of the two 
books, however, tho " Kojiki " in much more valuable aa a 
true record, because, though radc in stylo and exceed- 
ingly naive in expression, and by no means fri* frooin 
Chinese thoughts and phrases, it is marked by a giun 
inely Japanese cast of thought and method of 
siiion. Instead of the terse, carefully measured, bal*' 
anced, and antithetical sentences of correct ChineMe, 
those of the " Kojiki " arc long and involved, and without 
much logical connection. The " Kojiki "contains the real 
notions, feelings, and beliefs of Japanese who lived be- 
fore the eightli centuiy. 

Bemembering t)iat prefaces are, like porticos, usnalljr 
added last of all, we find that in the beginning all 
things were in chaos. Heaven and earth were not sep- 
arated. The world substance floated in the cosmic 
mass, like oil on water or a fish in the sea. Motion in 
some way began. The ethereal {>ortion8 sublimed * w l 
formed the heavens ; the heax-ier residuum became tlMjl 
present earth. lu the plain of high heaven, when thfl 
hearon and eortli began, were bom three kami win 
"hid their bodies," that is, passed away or died. Oal 
of the warm mould of the earth n germ sprouted, anq 
from this were bom two kami, wko abra were bin 
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alcHie, and died. After these heavenly kami came forth 
what are called the seyen divine generations, or line 
of seven kamL* 

To express the opening lines of the ''Kojiki'* in terms 
of onr own speech and in the moulds of Western 
thought, we may say that matter existed before mind 
and the gods came forth, as it were, by spontaneous 
evolutioiL The first thing that appeared out of the 
warm earth-muck was like a rush-sprout, and this be- 
came a kami, or god. From this being came forth 
others, which also produced beings, until there were 
perfect bodies, sex and differentiation of powers. The 
^Nihongi,'* however, not only gives a different view of 
this evolution basing it upon the dualism of Chinese 
philosophy — that is, of the active and passive prin- 
ciples— and uses Chinese technical terminology, but 
gives lists of kami that differ notably from those in 
the ** KojikL" This latter fact seems to have escaped 
the attention of those who write freely about what 
they imagine to be the early religion of the Japanese.^ 

After this introduction, in which " Dualities, Trini- 
ties, and Supreme Deities *' have been discovered by 
writers nnftuniliar with the genius of the Japanese lan- 
guage, there follows an account of the creation of the 
habitable earth by Izanami and Izanagi, whose names 
mean the Male - Who - Invites and the Female-Wbo- 
Invitea. The heavenly kami commanded these two 
gods to consolidate and give birth to the drifting 
land. Standing on the floating bridge of heaven, 
the male phmged his jewel-spear into the unstable 
waters beneath, stirring them until they gurgled and 
congealed. When he drew forth the spear, the drops 
trickling from its point formed an island, ever after 
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ward called ODokoro-jima, or the lakud of Uic ) 
gualoii Drop. Upon this isliuid tboy dcsccuded, Tbtfl 
creative pair, or diviiie man and woman, now sep»- 1 
rated to make a journey round the islaud, the mtUe fe 
the loft, the (emalcj to the right. At their meetii^ 
the femalu spoke first : " How joyful to meet a low 
ly man I " The male, offeuded that the woman h«? 
spoken tirst, required the cireait to be rejtoated. On 
their second meeting, the man cried out : " How joyful 
to meet a lovely womau ! " This island ou which they 
hud descended was the first of several which they 
brought iuto being. In poetry it is the Island of the 
Congealed Drop. In common geography it is identi- 
fied as Awaji, at the eutrancu of the lulaud Sea. 
Thence followed the creation of tlie other visible ob* 
jecta in nature. ■ 

Imna^'e Visit to Hades aiul BfsuUa. ^ 

After the birth of the god of fire, which nearly de- 
stroyed the mother's life, Izanami tied to the laud of 
roots or of darkness, that is iuto Hiulcs. Izana^, like 
a true Orpheus, followed his Eurj'diw luid bt-sct 
her to come back to earth to complete wilh hii 
work of creation. She jMirleyed so long with the 
of the nnderworld tlmt her consort, breaking off 
tooth of his comb, Ut;hted it as a torch and rushed Id. 
He found her putrefied body, out of whicb had been 
bom the eight gods of tlinnder. Horrified at the aw- 
ful foulncBS which ho found in thi- underworld, he 
rushed up and out, punraed by the Ugly-Female-ot. 
Hftdw, By artifices that bt>ar a wonderful 
blau«i to tlioRfi in Teutonic fairy tales, he blocked 
the way. Hia bead-dreas, thrown at his pi 
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feonied into grapes which she stopped to eat The 
teeth of his oomb sprouted into a bamboo forest, which 
detained her. The three peaches were used as pro- 
jectiles; his staff which stuck up in the ground became 
a gate, and a mighty rock was used to block up the 
narrow pass through the mountains. Each of these 
ofagects has its relation to place-names in Idzumo or 
to superstitions that are still extant. The peaches and 
the rocks became gods, and on this incident, by which 
the beings in Hades were prevented from advance and 
raooettfnl mischief on earth, is founded one of the no- 
rito which Mr. Satow gives in condensed fonn. The 
names of the three gods/ Touth and Maiden of the 
Many Boad-forkings, and Come-no-further Gate, are 
expressed and invoked in the praises bestowed on them 
in connection with the offerings. 

He (the priest) njs : I declare in the presence of the sovran 
gods, who like innnmersble piles of rocks sit closing np the 
wsy in the moliitadinoas rosd-forkings ... I fulfil yonr 
pnuses by declariDg your Namk, Yonth and Maiden of the 
Many Boad-forkings and Gome-no-fnrther Gate, and say : for 
Um OrmDfOB set np that yon may prevent fthe servants of the 
monareh] from being poisoned by and agreeing with the things 
which ahaU oome ronghly-acting and hating from the Root- 
eoantry, the Botiom-oonntry, that yon may gnard the bottom 
(of the gala) when they come from the bottom, gnard the 
lop whan they ooma from the top. guarding with nightly 
goaid and with daily gnard, and may praise them — peace- 
folly take iha great OPFBmfas which are sat np by pil- 
log Ibam np like a fanga of hiUs, that is to say, provid- 
ing bright aloth, alo., . . . and sitting elosing-np the 
way Uka innnmarabla piles of rock in the mnltitndinons road- 
forldnga, daign to praise the sovran Grasidcrild's angnstness 
alaraally and unchangingly, and to bless his age as a Inz- 
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Hutreatiug to auothcr ptu-t of the world — that is, 
south weuteru Japou — Izauami purified Uiuiself by bath- 
ing in a stream- While ivaidiiug himaelf,^ many kur- 
mi were bom from the riuutogs of hia person, one of 
them, from the loft eye (the left in Japanese is always 
the houorable side), being Um far-tdiiuing or htMivuu- 
iUmuinating kami, whose name, Aniaterasn, or Heaven- 
ahiner, iu usually translated " The 8an-goddea&" This 
personage ia the centime of the system of Shinto. Tha 
creation of gods by a process of cleansing has had a 
powerful effect on the Japaueae, who usu^y osaooiate 
cleanliness of the body (leas moral, than physical) with 
godlinees. 

It is not necessary to detail further thu various 
stones which make up the Japanese mythology. Some 
of these are lovely and beautiful, but othera are bor* 
rible and disgusting, while the dominaot note tluon^- 
out is abundant filthiness. 

Professor BaiiU Hall Chamberlain, who has done the 
world such good service in translating into English the 
whole of the Kojiki. aud himiahing it with learned 
commentary aud notes, has well said : 






" Tlie Allocking obsoenity of word and ftct to whicb 
•IWonln' b«r witness is wiotlier HRly fe»tnre whirh IBnat 
qniU b« pus«d OTBF in silpow.. It in" trne thmt ilM^ncy. u wo 
tmdcratand it, in • xery modem prodnot. and it ia not to be 
look«d tat in nay nodely in the b*rbarotin atAfto. At tlie Mine 
tilii*, the wbole nuiKo of litflntnro niiRlit porhapa bo nuuMckcd 
tat % puftltol to the n»tTe lllthineiw of the tMM«(i formiiiB Src 
rV of tU followin* Imn-lfttion. or to tl... eitnordinuy topio 
Whl<.h tho hero T»m»to.Tftk« and hi* mlatrMs Hirad^ mx* 
■ad. lo MiMt « tho thpm« of poetioal K-pwlw. Om pwMff* 
llkcwiN would )<«.| n, u> ..ippone that the mort htrntOj aOmm 
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Indeed, it happens in several instances that the 
thread by which the marvellous patchwork of unrelated 
and varying local myths is joined U^ether, is an in- 
decent love story. 

A thousand years after the traditions of the Eojiki 
had been committed to writing, and orthodox Shinto 
commentatorB had learned science from the Dutch at 
Nagasaki, the stirring of the world mud by Izanagi*s 
qpear ^ was gravely asserted to be the cause of the diur- 
nal revolution of the earth upon its axis, the point of 
the axis being still the jewel spear.^ Onogoro-jima, or 
the Island of the Congealed Drop, was formerly at the 
north pole,* but subsequently removed to its present 
position. How this happened is not told. 

Life in Japan During the Divine Age. 

Now that the Kojiki is in English and all may read 
it, we can dearly see who and what were the Japanese 
in the ages before letters and Chinese civilization ; for 
these stories of the kami are but legendary and myth- 
ical aocoonts of men and women. One could scarcely 
reeogniEe in the islanders of eleven or twelve hundred 
years ago, the polished, brilliant, and interesting peo- 
ple of to-day. Yet truth compels us to say that social 
morals in Dai Nippon, even with telegraphs and ruil- 
wmya, are still more like those of ancient days than 
readen of riiapsodies by summer tourists might sup- 
poae. These eariy Japanese, indeed, were possibly in 
a stage of civilisation somewhat above that of the most 
advanoad of the American Indians when first met by 
Enropaaoa, for they had a rude system of agriculture 
and knew the art of bshioning iron into tools and 
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wuapouti. 8till, they wore very barbarotis, oertairlyM 
as mucli BO us our (ientiHuic " forbears," They lived 
in huta Tliey were without writiug or cx>inmeroe, and 
were able to count ouly to ten.'" Their cruelty was sa 
revolting as that of the savage tribes of America. The 
family was in its most rudimentary stage, with little 
or no restraint upon the passions of men. Children of 
the same father, but not of tlie same mother, could 
intermarry. The instances of men marrying their sis- 
ters or aunts were very common. There was no art, 
unless the making of clay imi^es, to take the place 
of the living human victims buried up to their necks 
in earth aud left to starve on the death uf their miu- 
ters," may be designated as such. 

The Mugatama, or curved jewels, being made ol 
ground and polished atone may be called jewelry ; 
but since some of these prehistoric ornaments dug up 
from the ground are found to be of jade, a mineral 
which does not occur in Japau, it is evident that some 
of these tokens of culture came from the continent. 
Many other things proiJuoed by more or less xkilled 
mechanics, the origin of which is poetically recounted 
in the story of the dancing of Uznm^ before the cave 
in which the 8uu-godd(<ss bad hid herself," were of 
continental origin. Evidently these men of the god- 
way hod passed the " stoue age," and, probably with- 
out going through the iutermediate bronze age, w«r« 
artificers of irou and skilled in its use. Most of the 
names of metals and of many other subetaiUKB, aad 
the terms used in the arts and sciences, lietny by 
their tell-tale etymology their Chinese origin. In- 
deed, it is evident that some of the leading kami wtti« 
bom iu Korea or Tortary. 
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Then as now the people in Japan loved nature, and 
were quickly sensitive to her beauty and profoundly 
in sympathy with her varied phenomena. In the med- 
ijBval ages, Japanese Wordsworths are not unknownJ' 
Sincerely they loved nature, and in some respects they 
seemed to understand the character of their country 
iar better than the alien does or can. Though a land 
of wonderful beauty, the Country of Peaceful Shores is 
enfolded in powers of awful destructiveness. With 
the earthquake and volcano, the typhoon and the tidal 
wave, beauty and horror alternate with a swiftness 
that is amazing. 

Probably in no portion of the earth are the people 
and the land more like each other or apparently better 
acquainted with each other. Nowhere are thought 
and speech more reflective of the features of the land- 
WfOKpe. Even after ten centuries, the Japanese are, in 
temperament, what the Kojiki reveals them to have 
been in their early simplicity. Indeed, just as the 
modem Frenchman, down beneath his outward envi- 
ronments and his habiliments cut and fitted yesterday, 
m intrinsically the same Ghtul whom Julius Caasar de- 
scribed eighteen hundred years ago, so the gentleman 
of TOkiO or Kioto is, in his mental make-up, wonder- 
fully like his ancestors described by the first Japanese 
Stanley, who shed the light of letters upon the night 
of onlettered Japan and darkest Dai Nippon. 

The Kojiki reveals to us, likewise, the childlike re- 
ligioiis ideas of the islanders. Heaven lay, not about 
bat above them in their infancy, yet not far away. Al- 
thoac^ in the ** Notices," it is ''the high plain of 
heaven,** yet it is just over their heads, and once a 
piUar joined it and the earth* Later, the idea 
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was, that it was held up by the pillar-gods of the « 
and to them Dorito were recited. " The great j>l(U 
the bine sea " and " the laud of luxuriant reeds " fi 
" the world "^which means Japan. The gods i 
only men of prowess or renown. A kami is an>'thii 
wonderful^god or man, rock or stream, bird or snal 
whatever is surprising, sensational, or pheuou 
in the little child's world of to-day. There is no shai 
line dividing gods from men, the natural from the 
pemataral, even as with tlie normal uneducated Japai 
ese of to-day. As for the kami or gods, they have all 
Borts of characters ; some of thorn being rudo and ill- 
mannered, many of them beastly and filthy, while 
others are noble and benevolent. The attribute!* of 
moral purity, wisdom aud holiness, cannot bo, and ia 
the original writings are not, ascribed to them ; but they 
were strong and bad power. In so far as they had 
power they were called kami or gods, whether oelestiiU 
or terrestrial. Among the kami^ — the one term u&tletg 
which they are all included— there were heavenly I 
ies, mountains, rivers, trees, rocks and aoimalii, 1 
cause these also were supposed to possess force, or I 
least some kind of influence for good or evil. Evai 
peaches, as we have seen, when transformed into rocb 
hocamo gods." 

Tliut there was worship mth awe, reverence, aM 
fear, and ttuit the festivals and sacrificus had two pm 
poses, one of propitiating the offended Kami and the 
other of purifying the worshipper, may be Been in the 
Dorito or liturgies, some of which are excoAdingly 
beautiful.** In them the feelings of the gods oro of- 
ten referred to. Sometimes their characters on d»- 
scribed. Yet one looks in vain in either the " M(h 
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tices,** poems, or litoigies for anything definite in 
regard to these deities, or concerning morals or doc- 
trines to be held as dogmas. The first gods come into 
existence after evolution of the matter of which they 
are composed has taken place. The later gods are 
sometimes able to tell who are their progenitors, some- 
times not. They live and fight, eat and drink, and 
give vent to their appetites and passions, and then 
they die ; bat exactly what becomes of them after they 
die, the record does not state. Some are in heaven, 
some (m the earth, some in Hades. The underworld 
of the first oyde of tradition is by no means that of 
the second.** Some of the kami are in the water, or 
on the water, or in the air. As for man, there is no 
clear statement as to whether he is to have any future 
life or what is to become of him, though the custom 
or junndii, or dying with the master, points to a sort 
of immortality such as the early Greeks and the Iro- 
quois believed in. 

It would task the keenest and ablest Shint()ist to 
deduce or constmct a system of theology, or of ethics, 
or of anthropology from the mass of tradition so full 
of gaps and discord as that found in the Eojiki, and 
none has done it. Nor do the inaccurate, distorted, 
and often almost wholly factitious translations, so- 
called, of French and other writers, who make ver- 
sions which hit the taste of their occidental readers 
far better than they express the truth, yield the de- 
sired information. Like the end strands of a new 
fipider*s web, the lines of information on most vital 
points are still " in the air.*' 
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The. Elkim o/ the God-way. 



There are no codes of monds inculcated in the 
■way, for even its modem revivalists and exponents 
cousider that morals are the invention of wicked people 
like the Chinese ; while the ancient Japanese were 
pure in thought and act. The; revered the gods and 
obeyed the Mikado, and that was the chief end of man, 
in those ancient times when Japan was the world and 
Heaven was juat above the earth. Not exactly on 
Paul's principle of " where there is no law there is no 
transgression," but utterly scouting the idea that for- 
mulated ethics wore necessary for those pure-mind- 
ed jM-'ople, the modem revivalists of ShloU") t^^acb 
that all that is " of faith " now is to revere the gotU, 
keep the heart pure, and follow its dictates." The 
nai'veto of the representatives of Shiutd at Cliicago 
In A.D. 1893, was almost as great as that of 
revivaliste who wrote when Japan was a hemut 
Uon. 

The very fact that there was no moral commi 
ments, not even of loyalty or obedience snch as Con- 
fucianism afterward proruulgated and formulnted, is 
proof to the moilern Htiintnist that the primeval Jap- 
anese were pure and holy ; they did right, uatuimlly, 
and hence he does not hesitate to call Japan, the l«itid 
of the Gods, the Coimtry of the Holy Spirits, the 
gion Between Heaven and Earth, the Island of 
Congealed Drop, the Sun's Nest, the Princess Cotinl 
the Land of Ciruat Peace, the Laud of Great Gool 
noss, the Mikado's Empire, the Country ruled b 
Thoocratio Dyuosty. He considora that only with 
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▼ioe bfooght over from the Continent of Asia were 
ethics both imported and made necessary.^ 

All this has been solemnly taught by famoos Shint5 
scholars of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and is still practically promulgated in the polemic 
Shinto literature of to-day, even after the Kqjiki has 
been studied and translated into European lai^ages. 
The KojUd shows that whatever the men may have been 
or done, the gods were abominably obscene, and both 
in word and deed were foul and revolting, utterly op- 
posed in act to those reserves of modesty or standards 
of shame that exist even among the ctdtivated Jap- 
anese to-day.^ Even among the Ainos, whom the Jap- 
anese look upon as savages, there is still much of the 
obscenity of speech which belongs to all society ^ in a 
state of barbarism ; but it has been proved that gen- 
uine modesty is a characteristic of the Aino women.^ 
A literal English translation of the Eojiki, however, 
rsqoires an abundant use of Latin in order to protect 
it from the grasp of the law in English-speaking 
CShristendom. In Chamberlain's version, the numer- 
ous cesqxx>Is are thus filled up with a dead language, 
and the road is constructed for the reader, who likes 
the language of Edmund Spencer, of William Tyndale 
and of John Buskin kept unsoiled. 

The cruelty which marks this early stage shows that 
tfaoo^ moral codes did not exist, the Buddhist and 
Confucian missionary were for Japan necessities of the 
fiist ofder. Comparing the result to-day with the state 
of things in the early times, one must award high 
piaise to Buddhism that it has made the Japanese 
gentls^ and to Confucianism that it has taught the 
tumi i i eties of lifOp so that the polished Japanese gen- 




tiemaii, an to courtesy, is in m&Dy respects tbe ] 
and at some uxtoriuU points the superior, of hie Eoro- 
pean confrere. 

Another fact, mode repulsively clear, about life in 
ancient Japan, is that the high ideals of truth and 
honor, characteristic at least of the Samurai of modem 
times, were utterly oultnoivn in the days of the kjuni. 
Treachery was common. Instances multiply on the 
pages of the Eojiki where friand betrayed friend. The 
most sacred relations of life were violated. Altogether 
these were the darkest ages of Japan, though, as 
among the red men of America, there were not wiinting 
many noble examples of stoical endurance, of courage, 
and of power nobly exerted for the benefit of others. 



Tlw Rise- of MikfuUnsm, 



abca^^^ 



NeverthelesB we must not forget that the men of « 
early age pf the Kami no Michi conquered the abc 
tnes by 8u]>en«r dogmas and fetiches, as well as by 
HUperior weiij^wns. The entrance of these heroes, in- 
vaders from the highlands of the Asian continent, by 
way of Korea, was relatively a very influentia] factor 
of progress, though not so important as was the Arran 
descent upon India, or the Norman in^■a«ion of Eng- 
land, for tlie aboriginal tribes were vastly lower in tbo 
scale of humanity than their Bubduer^. ^livro they 
foimd savagery they introduced barbarism, which, 
though uiiletterinl and based on the sword, waa a Twt 
improvement over what may be called the geoto^oal 
state of man, in which ho is but slightly raised abore 
the brutes. 

For the proofs from the shell heaps, oombinod wMl 
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Che reflected evidenoee of folk-lore, show, that cannibal- 
isni * was common in the early ages, and that among 
the aboriginal hill tribes it lingered after the inhabi- 
tants of the plain and shore had been subdued. The 
oonquerors, who made themselves paramount over the 
other tribes and who developed the Kami religion, 
abolished this relic of savagery, and gave order where 
there had been chronic war. Another thing that im- 
p i eo B oo OS because of its abundant illustrations, is the 
prevalence of human sacrifices. The very ancient 
folk-lofe shows that beautiful maidens were demanded 
by the '' sea-gods ** in propitiation, or were devoured 
by the ** dragons.** These human victims were either 
chosen or vduntarily offered, and in some instances 
were rescued from their fate by chivalrous heroes" 
from among the invaders. 

These gods of the sea, who anciently were propiti- 
ated by the sacrifice of human beings, are the same to 
wlioin Japanese sailors still pray, despite their Buddh- 
ianu The title of the efficient victims was hitogor 
Mra, or human pillars. Instances of this ceremony, 
where men were lowered into the water and drowned 
in Older to make the sure foundation for bridges, piers 
or sen-wallsi or where they were buried alive in the 
earth in order to lay the right bases for walls or castles, 
are quite nomerooSi and most of the local histories con- 
tain apedfio traditicms.'* These traditions, now trans- 
^gmed, still survive in customs that are as beautiful as 
thej are harmless. To reformers of pre-Buddhistic 
daya» betongs the credit of the abolition of jun-shi, or 
dying with the master by burial alive, as well as of the 
to dragcms and sea-gods. 
m it may seem, before Buddhism captured 
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and made use of Shinto for its own purpoBes (juflt' 
it stands ready to-daj to absorb Christianity by mak- 
ing Jesus oue of the Palestinian avatars of the Buddha), 
the house or tribe of Yamato, with its chiim to descent 
from the heavouly gods, and with its Mikado or gixJ- 
ruler, hatl givtsu to the Buddhists a precedent antl 
potent example. Shinto,' as a state religion of onion 
of politics and ijietj, with its system of abrines and 
festivab, and in short the whole Kami no Miclu, or 
Shintn its we know it, from the sixth to the eighth cen- 
tury, was in itself (iu part at least), a case of the ab- 
sorption of outi religion by another. 

In short, the Mikado tribe or Yamato clan did, in 
reality, capture the aboriginal religion, and turn it into 
a great political machine. Tbej attempted syncm- 
tism and sncceeded in their scheme. They added to 
their own stock of dogma and fetich that of the na- 
tives. Only, while recognizing the (earth) goda of the 
aborigines they proclaimed the superiority of the Mika- 
do as representative and vicegerent of Heaven, and 
demanded that even the gods of the earth, mountain, 
river, wind, and thunder and lightning shcinld 
him. Not content, however, with absorbing and 
rupting for political purposes the primitive faith of 
aborigines, the invaders corrupted their own rvligion 
by carr)*iug the dogma of tho divinity and infallibility 
of tho Mikado too far. Stopping short of uo alj«urdity, 
thoy declared their chief greater even than tbit heaven- 
ly godn, and made their religion ooutre in him rntlwr 
than in his alh^ed heavenly ancestors, or " bean 
In the interest of {yolitics and conquest, and fur 
sake of maintaining thu pri-stigu of their tribe 
cLui, thuMO " Mikutlo-reverunocrB " of early 
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yanoed from dogma to dogma, until their leader was 
Tirtaally chief god in a great pantheon. 

A critical native Japanese, student of the Kojiki 
and of the early writings. Professor Kumc, formerly of 
the Imperial University in Tokio, has brought to light 
abundant evidence to show that the aboriginal religion 
found by the Yamato conquerors was markedly differ- 
ent at many vital points, from that which was long af- 
terward called Shinto. 

If the view of recent students of anthropology be 
correct, that the elements dominating the |)opulation in 
ancient Japan were in the south, Malay ; in the north, 
Aino ; and in the central region, or that occupied by 
the Yamato men, Korean ; then, these continental in- 
vaders may have been worshippers of Heaven and have 
poflseesed a religion closely akin to that of ancient 
China with its monotheism. It is very probable also 
that they came into contact with tribes or colonies of 
their fellow-continentals from Asia. Tliese tribes, 
hunters, fishermen, or rude agriculturists — who had 
previously reached Japan — practised many rites and 
ceremonies which were much like those of the new in- 
vaders. It is certain also, as we have seen, that the 
Yamato men made ultimate conquest and unification of 
all the islanders, not merely by the superiority of their 
valor and of their weapons of iron, but also by their 
dogmas. After success in battle, and the first begin- 
ningi of rode government, they taught their conquered 
aabjects or over-awed vassals, that they were the de- 
aeendante of the heavenly gods ; that their ancestors 
had come down from heaven ; and that their eliit^f or 
Ifil^a^n was a god. According to the same dogmatics, 
the aborigineB were descendants of the earth-bom 
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gad», and as such miist obey the deBcendants of 
hoavenly gods, and Uieir vicegtirent upon the 
the Mikado. 



Purijtcation of Offences. 

These heaveu-descendod Yamato people were in the 
main agriculturists, though of a rude order, while the 
outlying tribes were mostly hunters and fishonnen ; 
and many of the rituals show the class of cmnr-H 
which nomads, or men of unsettled life, would natu- 
rally commit against their neighbors living in com- 
paratively settled order. It is to bo noted tliat in 
the god-way the origin of evil is to be ascribed to evil 
gods. These kami poUnte, and pollution is iniquity. 
From this iniquity the people are to be purged by the 
gods of purification, to whom offerings are duly made. 

He who would understand the passion for cleanlim 
which characterizes the Japanese must look for its suoiri 
in their ancient religion. The root idea of the woi 
i»uml, which Mr. Satow translated as " offence," is thatq 
pollution. On this basis, of things pure and things ded 
ing, tlio ancient teachers of Shint<!) made their claiwifia 
tion of what was good and what was bad. From the im- 
pression of what was repulsive arose the idea of guilL 

In rituals translated by Mr. Satow, the list of i 
fences is given and the defilements are to be romuvi 
to the nether world, or, in common fact, the poUutf 
objects and the expiatory sacrifices are to bo thrown iJ 
to the rivers and thenco carried to the sea, where tl 
fall to the bottom of the earth. The following noii 
clearly shows this. Furthenuore. an Mr. Hatow, 
translator, points out, this rituiil contains tliv gi*na J 
criminal law, a whole code of which might have 1 
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evolyed and formulated under Shinto, had not Buddh- 
ism arrested its growth. 

Amongsi the Tarions sorts of offences which may be com- 
mittad in ignorance or oat of negligence by heaven's increasing 
people, who shall oome into being in the country, which the 
Sorran Obaiowhild's angnstness, hiding in the fresh Resi> 
OSDIGS, built by stoutly planting the HousB-pillars on the bot- 
tom-moat rooks, and exalting the cross-beams to the plain of 
high hesTsn, as his Shadb from the heavens and Shadb from 
the son, shall tranquilly rule as a peaceful country, namely, the 
ooiwtiy of great Yamato, where the sun is seen on high, which 
he fixed upon as a peaceful country, as the centre of the conn- 
Iries of the four quarters thus bestowed upon him — breaking 
the ridges, filling up water-courses, opening sluices, double- 
sowing, planting stidLCS, flaying alive, flaying backwards, and 
dnnging; many of such offences are diHtinguished as heavenly 
and as earthly offences ; cutting living flesh, cutting 
fiasb, leprosy, proud-flesh, . . . calamities of crawl- 
iai^ worms, calamities of a god on high, calamities of birds on 
high, the offeooes of killing beasts and using incantations; 
many of such offences may be disclosed. 

When he has thus repeated it, the heavenly gods will push 
open heaven's eternal gates, and cleaving a path with might 
Ihroogh the manifold clouds of heaven, will hear; and the 
eonntry gods, asoending to the tops of the high mountains, and 
to the lopa of the low hills, and tearing asunder the mists of the 
high noontaina and the mists of the low hills, will hear. 

And when they have thus heard, the Maiden-of-Descent-into- 
Iho-Cnrrent, who dwells in the current of the swift stream 
which boils down the ravines from the toi>s of the high monn- 
taina, sod the tops of the low hills, shall cany out to the g^reat 
sea pfauB the oflencea which are cleared away and purified, so 
that thete be no remaining offence ; like as Hhinato's wind 
blows apart the manifold clouds of heaven, as the morning wind 
and the erening wind blow away the morning mist and the 
cfeniag mial, aa the great ships which lie on the shore of a 
port tooasn their piows, and loosen their stems to push 
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ont into the great Bea-pl&iii ; om the trauks of tho forest t 
far and near, are cleared awa; by the sharp sickle, th« a 
forged with lire : ho that there ceased to be an; offence e 
SD offence in the court of the Borran Obandobild's angnsia 
to begin with, aud in the ooiiutries of the four qnarters of tbs 
region uiider heaven. 

And when she tiina carries tUem oDt and awaj, the deity 
called the Maiden-of-the-Swift-eleanaiDg, who dwells in tb« 
mnltitadinona meetiogs of the sea waters, the multitndinons 
currents of rough sea-waters shall galp them down. 

And when she has thus gulped them duwu, the lord o( the 
Breath- blowing-place, who dwells in the Breath- bio wiug-plaoe, 
shall utterly blow them away with his breath to thti Boot-eonn- 
try, the Bottom -country. 

And when he has thna blown them away, the deity cttlled llie 
Mai lie u-of-8wi ft- Banish ueut, who dwells in the Root^oontrr. 
the Bottom country, shall completely banish them, moil get rid 
of them. 

And when they have thoa been got rid of, there sliall frota 
this day onwards be no offence which is cwlled offence, with ro- 
gard to the men of the offices who serve lu the court of the Bov> 
ran, nor in the four qnarters of the region under beaveo. ^H 

Then the high priest says : ^| 

Hear all of yon how he leads forth the horse, aa a thing that 
erects its ears towards the plain of high heaven, and dBigna tu 
sweep away and purity with the general pariflcatiuo, m tli« 
evening sun goes down on the last day of the waUty moon of 
this year. 

O diviners of the tour conntrics, take (the aacriSoea) mnj 
ont to the river highway, and sweep them away. ^^^ 



Mifaulmam Unurjift ihe PrimUivr. God-way. ^^H 

A farther proof of the transfarmation of the primitire 
go<l-w«j in the intcmat of practical politics, ts sbawu hj 
Professor Kam^ in the fact that some of the fostivalH aow 
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directly ooimected with the Mikado's house, and even in 
his honor, were originallj feetivals with which he had 
nothing to do, except as leader of the worship, for the 
honor was paid to Heaven, and not to his ancestors. 
Proleflsor Kmni maintains that the thanksgivings of 
the ooort were originallj to Heaven itself, and not 
in honor of Amat^rasfi, the snn-goddess, as is now 
popularly believed. It is related in the Eojiki that 
Amat^rasli herself celebrated the feast of Niinamd. 
So also, the temple of Is^, the Mecca of Shinto, and 
the Holy shrine in the imperial palace were original- 
ly temples for the worship of Heaven. The inferi- 
or gods of earthly origin form no part of primitive 
Shinto. 

Not (me of the first Mikados was deified after death, 
the deification of emperors dating from the corrup- 
tion which Shinto underwent after the introduction 
of Buddhism. Only by degrees was the ruler of the 
eoontiy giyen » place in the worship, and thia conneo- 
tion was made by attributing to him descent from 
Heaven. In a word, the contention of Professor Eu- 
me is, that the ancient religion of at least a portion of 
the Japanese and especially of those in central Japan, 
was a rude sort of monotheism, coupled, as in ancient 
China, with the worship of subordinate spirits. 

It 18 needless to say that such applications of the 
higher criticism to the ancient sacred documents 
proved to be no safer for the applier than if he had 
lived in the United States of America. The orthodox 
ShintOists were roused to wrath and charged the 
learned critic with " degrading Shinto to a mere branch 
of Christianity.'* The government, which, despite its 
Constitotion and Diet, is in the eyes of the people 
6 
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really based on tli© mytliB of the EojUd, quickly pi 
the professor ou the retired list.* 

It ia probably correct to say that the arguments 
doced by Professor Kunni, coufirni our theory of 
BubstitiitioD in the simple god-way, of Mikiuloiain, 
centre of the primitive worship being the sun and 
tore rather than Heaven. 

Between the ancient Chinese religion with its al>- 
stract idea of Heaven and its personal term for God, 
and the more poetic and cliildlike system of the god- 
miy, there seems to be as much difference as there is 
racially between the people of the Middle Kingdom 
and those of the Land Where tlie Day Bogins. Indued, 
the entrance of Chinese philosophical and abstract 
ideas seemed to paralyze the Japanese imagination. 
Kot only did m^'th-making, on its purely festhetic and 
non-U tihtarian side coase almost at once, bat such 
myths as were formed were for direct business pur- 
poses and with a transparent tendency. Henceforth, 
in the domain of imagination the Japanese intellect 
busied itself with assimilating or re-working tUo abun- 
dant material imported by Buddhism. _ 

AiKWfA Citstoma and Usages. ^ 

In the ancient god-way tlie temple or shrine was 
called a miya. After the advent of BudiUiisni the 
keepers of tlie shrine were called kiinnnslii, that i%a 
shrine keepers or wardens of the god. Thwe mm 
were usually descendants of the god in whose honor t1 
temples wore built. The gods being nothing more than* 
human founders of families, reverence was paid to them 
, and so the basiti of BhiutO is ancestor 
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worship. The model of the mi ja, in modem as in an- 
cient times, is the primitiTe hut as it was before Buddh- 
ism infarodneed Indian and Chinese architecture. The 
poets, stuck in the ground, and not laid upon stones as 
in after times, supported the walls and roof, the latter 
being of thatch. The rafters, crossed at the top, were 
tied along the ridge-pole with the fibres of creepers or 
wistaria vines. No paint, lacquer, gilding, or orna- 
ments of any sort existed in the ancient shrine, and 
even to-day the modem Shinto temple must be of pure 
hinoki or sun-wood, and thatched, while the use of 
metal is as ftur as possible avoided. To the gods, as 
the norito show, offerings of various kinds were made, 
cansisting of the fruits of the soil, the products of the 
sea, and the fabrics of the loom. 

Inside modem temples one often sees a mirror, in 
which foreigners with lively imaginations read a great 
deal that is only the shadow of their own mind, but 
which probably was never known in Shinto temples 
until after Buddhist times. They also see in front of 
the mipainted wooden closets or casements, wands or 
sticks of wood from which depend masses or strips of 
white paper, cut and notched in a particular way. 
Foreigners, whose fancy is nimble, have read in these 
the symbols of lightning, the abode of the spirits and 
various forthshadowings unknown either to the Japa- 
nese or the ancient writings. In reality these gohei^ or 
honorable offerings, are nothing more than the paper 
representatives of the ancient offerings of cloth which 
were woven, as the arts progressed, of bark, of hemp 
and of "Ik- 

nie chief Shinto ministers of religion and shrine- 
keepers belonged to particular families, which were often 
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honored with titles and offices by the emperor. In 
dinary life they dressed like others of their own 
or station, but when engaged in their sacred office were 
robed in white or in a special official costume, wearing 
upon their heads tlie ilKishi or peculiar cap which w« 
associate with Japanese arcbteology. They knew not' 
ing of celibacy ; but married, reared families and k( 
their scalps free from the razor, thuugh some of 
lower order of shrine-keepera dressed their hair in 
ordinary style, that is, with shaven poll and topknot. 
At some of the more important shrines, like those &t 
Isd, there were virgin priestesses who acted as custo- 
dians both of the shrines and of the relics. 

In fruut of the miyas stood what we should snp] 
on first seeing was a gateway. This was the iorit 
bird-jiorch, and anciently was made only of uupaini 
wood. Two upright tree-trunks held crosswise on a 
smooth tree-trunk the ends of which projected some- 
what over the supports, while under this was a smaller 
beam inserted between the two uprights. On the toi 
the birds, generally bani-yard fowls which were saci 
to the gods, roosted. These creatures were not offe; 
op as sacrifices, but were chanticleers to give notice of 
day-break and the rising of the sun. The cock hold« 
a prominent place in Japanese myth, legend, art nod 
symbolism. How this feature of pure Japanese 
lecture, the torii, afterward lost its meaning, we si 
show in our lecture on RiyObn or mixed Buddhiiun, 

Shinfvs Emphasia on Clcanlineag. 

One of the most remarkable features of SbintA l 
the emphaaia laid on deauliuess. Pollution « 
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ity, defilement was sm, and physical purity at least, 
was holiness. Everything that could in any way soil 
the body or the clothing was looked upon with abhor- 
rence and detestation. Disease, wounds and death 
were defiling, and the feeling of disgust prevailed over 
that of either sympathy or pity. Birth and death were 
especially polluting. Anciently there were huts built 
both for the mother about to give birth to a child, or 
for the man who was dying or sure to die of disease or 
wounds. After the birth of the infant or the death of 
the patient these houses were burned. Cruel as this 
system was to the woman at a time when she needed 
most care and comfort, and brutal as it seems in regard 
to the sick and dying, yet this ancient custom was con- 
tinued in a few remote places in Japan as late as the 
year 1878.'' In modem days with equal knowledge of 
danger and defilement, tenderness and compassion 
temper the feeling of disgust, and prevail over it 
Horror of undeanliness was so great that the priests 
bathed and put on clean garments before making the 
sacred offerings or chanting the liturgies, and were ac- 
customed to bind a slip of paper over their mouths lest 
their breath should pollute the offering. Numerous 
were the special festivals, observed simply for purifica- 
tion. Salt also was commonly used to sprinkle over 
the ground, and those who attended a funeral must 
free themselves from contamination by the use of salt* 
Purification by water was habitual and in varied forms. 
The ancient emperors and priests actually performed 
the abluti(Hi of the people or made public lustration 
in their behaU. 
Afterwards, and probably because population in- 
and towns sprang up, we find it was custom- 
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ary at the festivals of purification to perform puhlufn 
ablution, vicariously, as it were, by meitUK of paper 
mauuikiuB instead of makiug applications of water to 
the human cuticle. Twice a year paper figures re]>- 
resenting the people were thrown into the river, the J 
tj-pical meatiiug of which was that the uatiuu 
thereby cleansed from the sins, that is, the defilunteuM, I 
of the previous half-year. Htill later, the MiktuloJ 
uiade the chief minister of religion at Kioto liia J 
deputy to perform the symbolical act for the people ofJ 
the whole country. 

Prnyem t» Myrhuh of Gotli. 

In prayer, the worshipper, apjjroaching the temple 
but not entering it, pulls a rope iixually made of white 
material and attached to a pecuUar-shaped boU hung J 
over the shrine, calling the attention of the deity tal 
his devotions. Having washed his hands and rinnedl 
oat his mouth, he places his hands reverently to>f 
gether and offers his petition. 

Concerning the metliod and wonls of prayer, ] 
a famous exponent of HhiutO, thus writes : 

As tiia nambor of the gods who possefts different fnnctloiu | 
to great, it will be ooDveDiDnt to worahip b.v iMme onlj t 
moMt iniportiuit uit] to inclnde the rest in » general i)etiUoi 
Tboaa wbnou daily nffoira Are ho nialtitudiDoUH that tfaey haM 
not time to go throngh the whole of the [ollowing moraini 
|ini7«n, maj content Ihemndlrdo with oiloring thn riHitilRiioe d 
the «iii[Mror, tliQ domestii! kftmi-dann, tlie HpiHtii of UioJr i 
OMUin, their loc&l patrou god and the deity ot their ptrtict 
cailing in life. 

la pT«7iiig to the goda the bleiuiugii which cnoh ho* it in Ii 
power to beetow are to be iniuiUutied in ■ (ow wonb, ud t 
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•re not to be annoyed with greedy petitions, for the Blikado in 
his palaoe offers up petitions daily on behalf of his people, 
whieh are far mora effeotnal than those of his subjects. 

Rising early in the morning, wash your face and hands, rinse 
oat the month and cleanse the body. Then turn toward the 
prorinoe of Yamato, strike the palms of the hands together 
twice, and worship, bowing the head to the ground* The 
proper posture is that of kneeling on the heels, which is ordi- 
narily assumed in saluting a superior. 

PRAYEB. 

From a distance I reverently worship with awe before Am^ 
no Mi-hashira (Heayen-piUar) and Kuni no Bli-hashira (Goun- 
Iry-pillar), also called Shinatsu-hiko no kami and 8hinatsu-him6 
no kami, to whom is consecrated the Palace built with stout 
pillars at Tatsuta no Tachinu in the department of H^guri in 
the prorince of Yamato. 

I say with awe, deign to bless me by correcting the unwit- 
liag faults which, seen and heard by you, I have committed, 
by blowing off and clearing away the calamities which evil 
gods might inflict, by causing me to live long like the hard and 
lasting rock, and by repeating to the gods of heavenly origin 
and to the gods of earthly origin the petitions which I present 
erwy day, along with your breath, that they may hear with the 

of the forth-galloping colt 



To the common people the sim is actually a god, as 
nooe can doabt who sees them worshipping it morn- 
ing and evening. The writer can never forget one of 
many similar scenes in T()kiO, when late one afternoon 
after O Tento Sama (the snn-Lord of Heaven), which 
had been hidden behind clouds for a fortnight, shone 
o«il on the muddy streets. In a moment, as with the 
promptnesB of a military drill, scores of people rushed 
out of their houses and with faces westward, kneeling, 
•qnatting, began prayer and worship before the great 
lomiiiAiy. Besides all the gods, supreme, subordi- 
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nato and local, there is la nearly' every bouse I 
Eami-daua or god-Bhelf, ThiB U usoally over I 
door ioBide. It contains images with little i)aper-fl 
ered wooden tablets having the god's name on thei 
Offerings are made by da; and a little lamp is lighlj 
at Dight. The following is one of several prayif 
which are addressed to this kaiui-dana. 

Bevereotl; ndoriog the greAt god of the two pnlacea of Ist^i 
the first place, the eight bnnclred mjri&da of celewtial gods, 
eight hQDilred myriads of terrestrial gods, oil the fifteen hi 
dred mymds of gods to whom are conBecnted the gre«t utd 
small temples in oil provinces, all islands and all pl«L-eB ol the 
Oreat Land of Elight Iskuds, the flfteeu liuudrcdx of myriada 
of gods whom they caase to serve them, and the gods of bruob 
palooes and branch temples, and 8ohodo no kami, whom I Uavt 
invited to the shrine set up on this divine shelf, and to wLom I 
offer praises day by day, I pray with awe thai they will di 
to correct the onwittitig faults, which, heard and seeii by 
I have committe<l, and blessing and favoring me accordiug 
the powers which they Boverally wield, canoe me to folloi 
divine eiample, and to perform good worlu in the W«y. 






Shinto Left in a Slate of ArrcaUxl Dtvelojmuid, 

Thus from the emperor to the humbU^t believer, the 
god-way itrfonnded on ancestor worship, oud ha» had 
grafted upon its ritual system nature worship, mva to 
pballicism. In one sense it is a self-made religioD of 
the Japati'^e. Its leading characteristics arc iievn in 
the traitK nf the normal Japanese character of to-day. 
Itn power fur good and evil may be tnw^ in the otlti- 
cation of the Japanese through mauy centuries. Know- 
ing Bhiutn, we to a lai^o degriw know tlte JaimttMKt, 
their virtues and their failings. 

What 8hiutn might have become in its fuU evt 
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had it been left alone, we cannot tell. Whether in the 
growth of the nation and without the preesore of Buddh- 
ism, Ckmfocianiam or other powerful influences from 
outside, the scattered and fragmentary mythology 
might have become organized into a harmonious sys- 
tem, or codes of ethics have been formulated, or the 
doctrines of a future life and the idea of a Supreme 
Being with personal attributes have been conceived 
and perfected, are questions the discussion of which 
may seem to be vain. History, however, gives no 
uncertain answer as to what actually did take place. 
We do but state what is unchallenged fact, when we 
say, that after commitment to writing of the myths, 
poems and liturgies which may be called the basis of 
Shinto, there came a great flood of Chinese and Buddh- 
istic literature and a tremendous expansion of Buddh- 
ist missionary activity, which checked further literary 
growth of the kami system. These prepared the way 
for the absorption of the indigenous into the foreign 
coitus under the form called by an enthusiastic em- 
peror, BiyObu Shinto, or the "two-fold divine doc- 
trine.** Of this, we shall speak in another lecture. 

Suffice it here to say that by the scheme of syncre- 
tism propounded by KobO in the ninth century, Shinto 
was practically overlaid by the new faith from India, 
and largely forgotten as a distinct religion by the 
Japanese people. As late as a.d. 927, there were three 
thousand one hundred and thirty-two enumerated met- 
mpcditan and provincial temples, besides many more 
nnenmneiated village and hamlet shrines of Shinto. 
These are referred to in the revised codes of ceremonial 
law set forth by imperial authority early in the tenth 
century. Probably by tlie twelfth century the pure rites 
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of the god-way were celebrated, and the unmixed trftdi- 
tioDB niaintained, io families aud temples, so tew as 
to be count«<l on tlio fiugers. The ancient langnagB in 
which the archaic forms had been preserved was so 
nearly lost and buried, that out of the ooze of ceni 
ries of oblivion, it had to be rescued by the sk: 
divem of the seventeenth century. Mubuchi, Mol 
and the other revivalists of pure Shinto, like the plung- 
ei-s after oriont pearls, persevered until they had firat 
recovered much that had beuu supposed irretrievably 
lost. These scholara deciphered and interpreted the 
ancient scriptures, iioetry, prose, history, law and rit- 
ual, and once more set forth the ancient faith, as they 
believed, in its purity. 

Whether, however, men can exactly reproduce amd 
think for themselves the thoughts of others who have 
been dead tor a millennium, is an open question. The 
new system is apt to be transparent. Just as it is 
nearly impossible for us to restore the religious lifo, 
thoughts and orthodoxy of the men who lived bel< 
the flood, so in the writings of the revivalists of pi 
Shintd we detect the thoughts of Dutchmen, of CI 
Dese, and of very modem Japanese. Unconsciously,^ 
those who would breathe into the dry bones of dead^ 
Shintn the breath of the mnctc>enth century, find 
themselves comjielled to use an oxygen and nitrogen 
generator made in Holland and mounted with Chinese 
apparatus ; withal, laequcreil and decorated witti the srt 
<^ to-day. To change from metaphor to matt«r of fact, 
modem " pure Shinto " is mainly a mass of spncuhition 
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I and philosophy, with s teudeocjr of wbicli the aliciaQt^^_ 
god-way knew nothing. ^^H 
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The Modem Bevivcdista of Kami no Michi. 

Ptasing by farther mention of the fifteen or more 
eormpt Beots of ShintOists * ' we name with honor 
the native scholars of the seventeenth oentnry, 
who followed the illnstrioos example of Ij^yasu, the 
political unifier of Japan. They ransacked the coun- 
try and purchased from temples, mansions and farm- 
houses, dd manuscripts and books, and forming 
Uhiaries b^gan anew the study of ancient language 
and history. Kdichu (1640-1701), a Buddhist priest, 
ezplorod and iUumined the poems of the ManyOshu. 
Kada AdznmarO, bom in 1669 near Kioto, the son of 
a shrine-keeper at Inari, attempted the mastery of the 
iriiole archaic native language and literature. He 
made a grand beginning. He is unquestionably the 
fomider of the sdiool of Pure Shinto. He died in 
1736. His successor and pupil was Mabuchi (1697- 
1769), who claimed direct descent from that god which 
in the form of a colossal crow had guided the first chief 
of the Yamato tribe as he led his invaders through the 
ooimtry to found the line of Mikados. After Mabuchi 
oame Motoori (1730-1801) a remarkable scholar and 
critic, who^ with erudition and acuteness, analyzed the 
ancient literature and showed what were Chinese or 
imported elements and what was of native origin. 
He aommariaed the principles of the ancient religion, 
iiiaaifirted and iUuminated with amazing learning and 
▼ofamiinoaa commentary the archaic documents, ex- 
pounded and defended the ancient cosmogony, and in 
the usual style of Japanese polemics preached anew 
the doctrines of Shinto. With wonderful niaveti and 
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entliiisiasiii, Motnuri taught that Japan waa the 
port of the earth created, and that it is therefore Tbs 
Laod of the Godn, the Coimtrj' of the Holy SpiriU. 
The stare woro created from the muck which fell from 
the ttpear of Izanagi as he thrust it into the wnmi 
earth, while the other countries were formed by the 
spontaneous consolidation of the foam of the hcs. 
Morals were invented bj the Chinese because they 
were an immoral people, but in Japan there is uo ne- 
cessity for any system of morals, as every Japanese 
acts aright if he only consults his own heart. The 
duty of a good Japanese consists in obeying the Mi- 
kado, without questioning whether his commands are 
right or wrong. The Mikado is god and ricar of all 
the gods, hence government and religion are the sHme, 
the Mikado being the centre of Church and < 
which are one. Did the foreign nations know 
duty they would at once hasten to pay tribute to 
Son of Heaven in Kioto. 

It is needless here to dwell upon the treraeudons 
power of Shinto as a political system, especially when 
wedded with the forces, generated, in the minds of the 
educated Japanese by modem Confucianism. The 
Chinese ethical system, expanded into a philosophy m 
fascinating as the English materiatistic school of to- 
day, entered Japan contemporaneously witli the rpvivml 
of the Way of the Oods and of native learning. Id 
full raropancy of their «gor, in the seventeeoth oeD* 
tury these two systems began that generation of 
national energy, which in the eighteenth century was 
consolidated and which in the ninetef>nth ceutniy, 
Ihongh unknown and nnsuspected by Europeans 
Americans, was all ready for phenomenal mauifeatal 
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and tremendous emption, even while Perry's fleet was 
bearing the olive branch to Japan. As we all know, 
this consolidation of forces from the inside, on meet- 
ing, not with collision but with union, the exterior 
forces of western civilization, formed a resultant in the 
energies which have made New Japan* 

The Great Purification of 1870. 

In 1870, with the Sh6gun of Yedo deposed, the dual 
system abolished, feudalism in its last gasp and 
Shinto in full political power, with the ancient council 
of the gods (Jin Oi Kuan) once more established, and 
purified Shint5 again the religion of state, thousands 
of RiyObn Shinto temples were at once purged of 
all their Buddhist ornaments, furniture, ritual, and 
everything that might remind the Japanese of foreign 
elements. Then began, logically and actually, the 
persecution of those Christians, who through all the 
eenturies of repression and prohibition had continued 
Uieir existence, and kept their faith however mixed 
and doQded. Theoretically, ancient belief was re-es- 
tablished, yet it was both physicaUy and morally im- 
poHible to return wholly to the baldness and austere 
■UDpUcity of those early ages, in which art and litera- 
ture were unknown. For a while it seemed as though 
the mirade would be performed, of turning back the 
dial of the ages and of plunging Japan into the foun- 
tain of her own youth. Propaganda was instituted, 
and the attempts made to convert all the Japanese to 
9iint6 tenets and practice were for a while mon^ lively 
than edifying ; but the scheme was on the whole a 
ipkadid fiulnre, and bitter disappointment succeeded 
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the first exultation of victory. Confronted by mo<]em 
problems of society aad goverument, the Mikntlo's 
DiiniHttint found themselves unable, if indeed willing, 
to entomb politics in religion, as in the oncieut age«. 
For a little while, in 18(iS, the Jiu Gi Kimn, or Council 
of the Gods of Heaven and Earth, held eqnal nuthority 
with the Dai J6 Kuan, or Great Council of the Ooveni- 
ment. Pretty soon the first stop downward wa« token, 
and from a supreme council it was made one of th« ten 
departments of the government. In less than a year 
followed another retrograde movement and the depart- 
ment was called a board. Finally, in 1877, Uiu buanl 
became a bureau. Now, it is hard to tell what nmk 
the Shinto cultus occupies in the government, except 
as a system of guardianship over the imperial tombs, a 
mode of official eti'iuettc. and bh one of the ocknowl' 
etiged religious of the country.™ 

Nevertheless, as an element in lliat amidgam of 
ions which forms the creed of tuost Japanese, ShinM' 
is a living force, and shares with Buddhism the arena 
against advancing Christianity, still supplying uach 
of the spring and motive to patriotism. 

The Shinto lecturers with unblushing plagiarism 
riflwl the storehouses of Chinese ethioi. They en- 
forceil Uieir lessons from tliu ConfucLin oinssics. In* 
deed, most of their liomiletical and illuutTHtivo material 
iu still derived directly therefrom. Their three maio 
official theses and commandments were : 

1. Tlion sh&lt honor the GoiJb anil lo»e thy coontij. 

2 lliou »lialt clearly undcraUnd th« prindplM of H«at«a, 
Uil Uieilaty ot hiad. 

3. Tlion Hhalt rpvore the Emperar na thy soveroign sad obty 
tbo will of his Court 
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For nearly twenty years this deliverance of the Jap- 
Oovemment, which still finds its strongest sup- 
port in the national traditions and the reverence of the 
people for the throne, sufficed for the necessities of 
the case. Then the copious infusion of foreign ideas, 
the disintegration of the old framework of society, and 
the weakening of the old ties of obedience and loyalty, 
with the flood of shallow knowledge and education 
which gave especially children and young people just 
enough of foreign ideas to make them dangerous, 
brought about a condition of affifidrs which alarmed the 
oooBerrative and patriotic Like fungus upon a dead 
tree strange growths had appeared, among others that 
of a class of violently patriotic and half -educated young 
men and boys, called Soahi. These hotheaded youths 
took it upon themselves to dictate national policy to 
cabinet ministers, and to reconstruct society, religion 
and politics. Something like a mania broke out all 
over the oountiy which, in certain respects, reminds us 
of the Chfldren's CSrusade, that once afflicted Europe 
and the children themselvea Even Christianity did 
not escape the craze for reconstruction. Some of the 
joong believers and pupils of the missionaries seemed 
determined to make Christianity all over so as to suit 
tiiemselvea. This phase of brain-swelling is not yet 
wholly over. One could not tell but that something 
like the Tai Ping rebellion, which disturbed and de- 
vastated Chinai might break out 

Tlieee portentous signs on the social horizon called 
forth, in 1892, from the government an Imperial Be- 
■eripty which required that the emperor*s photograph 
be exhibited in every school, and saluted by aU teach- 
eci and acbolan whatever their religious tenets and 
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scruples might be. Most Christians as well as Bi 
ista, saw uotliing io this at which to scruple. A 
however, findiag in it au offence to conscience, resigovd 
their positious. They considered the amndate an un- 
warrantable interference with their rights as conferred 
by the constitution uf 1889, which in theory is the gift 
of the emperor to his people. 

The radical ShintOist, to this day, believes that all 
political rights which Japanese enjoy or can enjoy are 
by virtue of the Mikado's grace and benevolence. It is 
certain that all Japanese, whatever may be their ruUg- 
ious convictions, consider that the cocstitutiou dupeuda 
for its safegnards and its validity largely upon the uotli 
which the Mikado swore at the shrine of his tiearmily 
ancestors, that he would himself be obedient to it and 
preserve its provisions inviolate. For this solemn oer»> 
mony a special norito or liturgy was compoeed and re- 
cited. 

Summary of Shinid. 

Of Shinto as a system we hare long ago gireo 
opinion. In it« higher forms, "SiiintO is siipptj j 
cultured and intellectual atheism; in its lower foms \ 
is blind obinlieucu to goverumeutal and priestly A 
tates," "Shintfi," says Mr. Ernest Satow, "i 
pounded by Motoori is nothing more than an engtue 
for reducing the people to a condition of mental bUv- 
ery." Japan being a country of very strilung oatuxiJ , 
phenomena, the very soil and air lend themselves t 
support in the native mind this system of worship a 
heroes and of the forces of nature. In spite, bowover, 
of the conservative power of the ancestral iufluuoces, 
the patriotic incentives oud the easy morals of HhiutO 
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under which lying and lioentioosness shelter themselves, 
it is doubtfol whether with the pressure of Buddhism, 
and the spread of popular education and Christianity, 
Shinto can retain its hold upon the Japanese people. 
Yet although this is our opinion, it is but fair, and it 
is our duty, to judge every religion by its ideals and 
not by iti9 failings. The ideal of Shinto is to make 
people pure and clean in all their personal and house- 
hold arrangements ; it is to help them to live simply, 
honestly and with mutual good will ; it is to make the 
Japanese love their country, honor their imperial 
house and obey their emperor. Narrow and local as 
this religion is, it has had grand exemplars in noble 
Uves and winning characters. 

So far as Shinto is a religion, Christianity meets it 
not as destroyer but fulfiller, for it too believes that 
cleanliness is not only next to godliness but a part of 
it Jesus as perfect man and patriot. Captain of our 
salvation and Prince of peace, would not destroy the 
Yamato damawhii — the spirit of unconquerable Japan 
— but rather enlarge, broaden, and deepen it, making it 
love tor all humanity. Reverence for ancestral virtue 
and example, so far from being weakened, is strength- 
ened, and as for devotion to king and ruler, law and 
society, Christianity lends nobler motives and grander 
sanetioiis, while showing clearly, not indeed the way of 
the eight million or more gods, but the way to God — 
the one living, only and true, even through Him who 
said *"! am the Way.*' 

7 
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«« Thing! being inyestigAled, knowledge beoMM eomplele; kMnrledge W- 
ing oomplete, thonghto were sinoexe; thonghto being linoeNii lieerti were 
rectified; hearts being rectified, pereone were ooltiT»ted; penone bemg 
cnltiTated, families Were regidated ; familiei being regulated, rtatee weve 
righUy goTemed; statee being rightly goremed, the whole nalioo waa 
made tranquil and happy.** 

'* When yen know a thing to hold that yon know it ; and when yo« do 
not know a thing to allow that yon do not know it; this ia knowledfe.** 

'* Old age eometimee becomee leooiid childhood; why ehoold not filial 
piety become parental lore ? ** 

** The taperior man aocorda with the coozae of the mean. Thoqgk km 
may be all unknown, onregarded by the worid, he feela no ng^tik. Ha ia 
only the lage who i* able for thia.**— Sayings of GoBfMiiUL 

** There is, in a word, no bringing down of God to meo in Oonfanianism 
in <^er to lift them up to Him. Their moral shcrteomiags, whuk bioaghl 
home to them, may produce a feeling of shame, but hardly a ooBTietka of 
guilt'*— James Legge. 

**Do not to others what yon would not have them do to yoo.** — ^Tbe 
SilTer Rule. 

*' All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to yoa, do ye erea 
so to them.'*— The Golden Rule. 

** In respect to revenging injury done to master or father, it is granted by 
the wise and virtuous (Oonfuoius) that you and the injurer cannot live to- 
gether under the canopy of heaven.** — Legacy of lyeyasO, Cap. lii.. Low- 
der*s translation. 

**Bnt I say unto you forgive your enemies.** — Jesna. 

" Thou, O Lord, art our father, our redeemer, thy name ia firam 
lasting.**— Isaiah. 



CHAPTER IV 

THB OHINBSB BTHIOAL 8T8TBM IN JAPAN 

Confucius a Historical Character 

If the greatDees of a teacher is to be determined by 
the number of hia disoiplea, or to be measured by the 
extent and diversity of his inflnence, then the f oremoat 
place among all the teachers of mankind must be 
awarded to The Master Eung (or Confucius, as the 
Jeaoit scholars of the seventeenth century Latinized 
the name). Certainly, he of all truly historic person- 
ages IS to-day, and for twenty-three centuries has been, 
honored by the largest number of followers. 

Of the many systems of religion in the world, but 
few are based upon the teachings of one person. The 
reputed founders of some of them are not known in 
history with any certainty, and of others — as in the 
caae of Buddhism — have become almost as shadows 
among a great throng of imaginary Buddhos or other 
beings which have sprung from the fancies of the brain 
and become incorporated into the systems, although 
the original teachers may indeed have been historical. 

Confucius is a clear and distinct historic person. 
His parentage, place of birth, public life, offices, work 
and teaching, are weU known and properly authenti- 
cated. He used the pen freely, and not only compiled, 
edited and transmitted the writings of his predecessors. 
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but composed an historical and interpretative 
He originated nothing, however, bnt on the contraiy 
disowned any purpoeu of introdocii^; new iduss, or at 
expressing thoughts of his own not based upon or in 
perfect harmony with the teaching of the aaciente. He 
was not an original tliinker. He was a compiler, an 
editor, a defender and reprocLoimer of the ancient re- 
ligion, and an exemplar of the wisdom and writings of 
the Chinese fathers. He felt that his daty was exact- 
ly that which some Christian theolc^ians of to-d^j 
oouscientiously feel to be theirs — to receive intuct % 
oertaiu "deposit" or "system" and, adding nothing to 
it, simply to teach, illuminate, defend, enforce a 
strongly maintain it as "the troth," He gloried 
absolate freedom from all novelty, anticipating in tl 
respect a certain illustrioas American who made it 
matter for boasting, that bis school had 
uated a new idea.' Whether or not the Master Ki 
did nevertheless, either consciously or unconBcionslK 
modify the ancient system by abbreviating or enlai 
ing it, we cannot now inquire. 

Confucius was bom into the world in the year 55] 
B.O., during that wonderful century of religious rvf\\' 
which saw the birth of Ezra, Gantama, and Lao Tnzi 
and in boyhood be displayed au nnusually sedate tui 
perament which made him seem to be what we won! 
now call an " old-fashioned child." The period durii 
which ho lived was tlrnt of feudal China. From ih« 
age of twenty-two, while holding an office in the state 
of Ln within the modem province of Shon-Tuug, bs 
gathered around him young men as pupils with whom, 
Uka Socratoa, bo conversed in question and answer. 
H« Bud* tb« twwhiagH of the aociduis the snbJMta of 
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his research, and he was at all times a diligent student 
The sacred, or at least canonical, books are called 
King, or Ki5 in Japanese, and are : Shu King, a collec- 
tion of historic documents; Shih King, or Book of 
Odes ; Hsiao King, or Classic of Filial Piety, and Yi 
King, or Book of Changes.' This division of the old 
sacred canon, resembles the Christian or non-Jewish 
arrangement of the Old Testament scriptures in the 
four parts of Law, History, Poetry and Prophesy, 
though in the Chinese we have History, Poetry, Ethics 
and Divination.' 

His own table-talk, conversations, discussions and 
soles were compiled by his pupils, and are preserved 
in the work entitled in English, " The Confucian Ana- 
lects,** which is one of the four books constituting the 
most sacred portion of Chinese philosophy and in- 
struction. He also wrote a work named '* Spring and 
Aotumn, or Chronicles of bis Native State of Lu from 
722 B.C., to 481 * B.C.** He " changed his world,** as 
the Buddhists say, in the year 478 B.C., having lived 
seventy-three years. 

Primitive Chinese Faith, 

The pre-Confucian or primitive faith was mono- 
tbeiatic, the forefathers of the Chinese nation having 
been believers in one Supreme Spiritual Being. There 
was formerly general agreement among scholars in 
translating the term " Shang Ti ** as Qod, and in read- 
ing from these classics that the forefathers " in the 
eeremonies at the altars of Heaven and earth . . . 
•erred Ood.** Concurrently with the worship of one 
Sapreme Ood there was also a belief in subordinate 
and in the idea of revelation or the oommuni- 
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cation of God with men. This restricted worship 
God was accompimied by reverence for atttrcwturH 
the honoring of spirits by prayers and tuurritiues, whil 
resulted, however, neither in deification nor i>ol^iIi 
iem. But, as the European uiediceval schoolmen bnve 
done with the Bible, so, after the death of Coufaciii-t 
the Chinese scholastics by metaphysical reason: 
and commentary, created systems of iuterpretati^ 
which greatly altered the apparent form and coiitei 
of his own and of the ancient texta Thus, the oi 
nal monotheism of the pre-Confucian docaments 
been completely obscured by tlie later webs of sop] 
try which have been woven about the original scripti 
The ancient simplicity of doctrine has l>oen \tmi in 
mountains of commentary which were piled upon 
primitive texts. Throughout the centuries, the O 
fnctan system ha« been conditioned and greatly m< 
fied by Taoism, Buddhism and the speculations of tl 
Chinese wise men. 

Confucius, however, did not change or wrioualy 
modify the ancient religion except that, as is mors 
than probable, he may have laid unuecessaiy emphasis 
upon social and political dutien, and may not hare 
been anfiiciently interested in the honor to be paid to 
Shang Ti or God. He practically ignored the Oi 
ward side of man's duties. His teachings 
chiefly to duties between man and man, to proji 
and etiquette, and to ceremony and usage. Ho 
that " To give one's self to the duties dno to men 
while respecting spiritual beings to keep aloof Iroi 
them, may l>e called wisdom. " ' 

We think that Confucius cut the tap-root of all trna 
progrees, and tlierefore ia largely responsibte for tb* 
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arreBted development of China. He avoided the per- 
sonal tenn, Gk)d (Ti), and instead, made use of the ab- 
stract term, Heaven (Tien). His teaching, which is so 
often quoted by Japanese gentlemen, was, '' Honor the 
Gods and keep them far from you.*' His image stands 
in thousands of temples and in every school, in China, 
but he is only revered and never deified. 

China has for ages suffered from agnosticism ; for no 
normal Confuoianist can love Gh>d, though he may 
learn to reverence him. The Emperor periodically 
worships for his people, at the great marble altar to 
Heaven in Peking, with vast holocausts, and the pray- 
ers which are offered may possibly amount to this: 
^Our Father who art in Heaven, Hallowed be thy 
name.** But there, as it seems to a Christian, Chinese 
imperial worship stops. The people at large, cut off 
by this restricted worship from direct access to Ood, 
have wandered away into every sort of polytheism and 
idcdairy, while the religion of the educated Chinese is 
a medieval philosophy based upon Confucianism, of 
which we shall speak hereafter. 

The Confucian system as a religion, like a giant 
with a child's head, is exaggerated on its moral and 
oeremonial side as compared with its spiritual devel- 
opment ScHne deny that it is a religion at all, and 
can it only a code. However, let us examine the Con- 
fucian etiiios which formed the basis and norm of all 
government in the family and nation, and are summed 
op in the doctrine of the "Five Relations.** These 
are : Sovereign and Minister ; Father and Son ; Hus- 
band and Wife ; Elder Brother and Younger Brother; 
and Friends. The relation being stated, the correla- 
tive duty ariaea at once. It may perhaps be truly said 
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by Christians that Confucios might have made a r 
ligioD of his Bystem of ethics, by adding a sixth i 
Bapremt3 rolation — tliat between God and man. 
he declined to do, and so left his people without a 
aspiration toward the Infinite. By setting befd 
theui only a finite goal he sapped the principlei 
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Vicissitudea of Confucianiam. 

After the death of Confucius (478 b.o.) the teachi 
of the great master were neglected, but stiU later 
they were re-onforcod and expounded in tho time 
(372-289 11.C.) of Meug Ko, or Mencius (as thi 
has been Latinized) who was likewise a native ol 
State of Lu. At one time a Chinese Emperoi 
tempted In vnin to destroy not only the writings 
Confucius but also the ancient cliissics. Taoism in- 
creased as a power in the religion of China, especially 
after tho fall of its feudal system. The doctrine of an- 
cestral worship as commended by the sage bad in it 
much of good, both for kings and nobles. The com- 
mon people, however, found that Taoism was more sat- 
isfying. About the beginning of the Cliruitiau om 
Buddliism entered the Middle Kingdom, and, rnpidJy 
becoming popular, supplied needs for which KLmple 
Confucianism was not adequate. It may be said that 
in tho sixth century— which concerns us ospectsUy— 
although Confucianism continued to be highly es- 
teemed, Buddhism had become supreme in China — 
that Venerable State which is the mother of civiluoi- 
tion in all Asia oast of the Ganges, and the 
Kingdom among pupil nations. 

Confucianism overtlowed from China into K< 
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where to this day it is predominant even over Buddh- 
ism. Thenoe, it was carried beyond sea to the Jap- 
anese Archipelago, where for possibly fifteen hmidred 
years it has shaped and moulded the character of a 
brave and chivalrous people. Let us now turn from 
China and trace its influence and modifications in the 
Land of the Rising Sun. 

It must be remembered that in the sixth century of 
the Christian Era, Confucianism was by no means the 
fully developed philosophy that it is now and has been 
for five hundred years. In former times, the system of 
Confucius had been received in China not only as a 
praiseworthy compendium of ceremonial observances, 
but also as an inheritance from the ancients, illumined 
by the discourses of the great sage and iUustrated by 
his life and example. It was, however, very far from 
being what it is at present — the religion of the edu- 
cated men of the nation, and, by excellence, the relig- 
ioii of Chinese Asia. But in those early centuries it 
did not fuUy satisfy the Chinese mind, which turned 
to the philosophy of Taoism and to the teachings of the 
Buddhist for intellectual food, for comfort and for in- 
spiration. 

The time when Chinese learning entered Japan, by 
ibe way of Korea, has not been precisely ascertained.^ 
It is possible that letters " and writings were known 
ID some parts of the country as early as the fourth cen- 
tmy, but it is nearly certain, that, outside the Court of ' 
the Emperor, there was scarcely even a sporadic knowl- 
edge of the literature of China until the Korean mis- 
siooaries of Buddhism had obtained a lodgement in the 
Mikado's capital Buddhism was the real purveyor of 
the foreign learning and became the vehicle by means 
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of which Confucianism, or the Chinese ethical prin 
pies, reached the comnioQ people of Japno. The fi 
missionaries in Japan were beartilj in sympathy \ 
the Confucian ethics, from which no effort v 
to alienate them. They were close allies, imd tvam 
thousand years wrought as one force in tlie natioi 
life. They were not estranged until the introductii 
in the seventeenth century, of the metaphysical i 
achotastic forms given to the ancient system by the 
nese schoolmen of the Sung dj-nasty {a.d. 960-1333^11 

Japanese Confucianism and Ffiuitdtum Conlrmporary. 

The intellectual history of the Japanese prior | 
their recent contact with Christendom, may be divi ~ 
into three eras ; 

1. The period of early insular or purely natill 
thought, from before the Christian era antil the eig 
century ; by which time, Shinto, or the indiguc 
tern of worship — its ritual, poetry and legend havj 
been committed to writing and its life almorbod i 
Buddhism — had been, as a system, relegated from C 
nation and the people to a small circle of scholars and 
arclueologists. 

2. The period from 800 a.d. to the beginning of tlio 
seventeenth century ; during which time BadtUuH-m 
famished to the nation its religion, philotiophy and 
culture. 

3. From about 1630 a.d. ontil the present time ; dur- 
ing which period the <leveloped Confucian philotu>> 
phy, as set forth by Chu Hi in the twelfth oentary, 
has been the creed of a majority of the educated men 
of Japan. 
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The political history of the Japanese may also be 
divided into three eras : 

1. The first extends from the dawn of history until 
the seventh century. During tUs period the system 
of government was that of rude feudalism. The con- 
quering tribe of Yamato, having gradually obtained a 
rather imperfect supremacy over the other tribes in the 
middle and southern portions of the country now called 
the Empire of Japan, ruled them in the name of the 
Uikado. 

2. The second period b^ns in the seventh cen- 
tury, when the Japanese, copying the Chinese model, 
adopted a system of centralization. The country was 
divided into provinces and was ruled through boards 
or ministries at the capital, with governors sent out 
from Kioto for stated periods, directly from the em- 
peror. During this thne literature was chiefly the 
work of the Buddhist priests and of the women of the 
imperial conri 

While armies in the field brought into subjection 
the outlying tribes and certain noble families rose to 
prominence at the court, there was being formed that 
remarkable class of men called the Samurai, or servants 
of the Mikado, which for more than ten centuries has 
eserdeed a profound influence upon the developmenlT 
of Japan. 

In China, the pen and the sword have been kept 
apart ; the civilian and the soldier, the man of letters 
and the man of arms, have been distinct and separate. 
Tliis was also true in old Loo Choo (now Riu Kiu), 
that part of Japan most like China. In Japan, how- 
ever, the pen and the sword, letters and arms, the 
civilian and the soldier, have intermingled. The 
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unique product of tliis imion is seen in the Samurai, 
servant of the Mikiulo. Military-literati, are unkm 
in China, but in Japim they carried the sword and 
pen in tlic same girdle. 

3. This class of men had become fully formed by 
end of the twelfth century, and then began tlie 
feudal a}'stem, which lasted until the epochal year 11 
A.D. — ^a year of several revolutions, rather than of rei*- 
toi-atiou pure and simple. After nearly seven hun- 
dred years of feudalism, supreme magistracy, wiUi 
power vastly increased beyond that possessed in an- 
cient times, was restored to the emperor. Then also 
was abolished the duarchy of Throne and Camp, of 
Mikado and Shi'igun, and of the two capitals Ki5to and 
Yedo, with the fountain of honor and authority in one 
and the fountain of power and execution in the 
Thereupon, Japan once more presented to the wt 
unity. 

Practically, therefore, the period of the prevalence 
the Confncian ethics and their universal acceptance by 
the people of Japan nearly coincides with the period 
of Japanese feudalism or the dominance of the military 
classes. 

Although the same ideograph, or rather logogiam, 
was used to desiguate the Chinese scholar and the 
Japanese warrior as well, yet the former waa man of 
the pen only, while the latter was man of the pen and 
of two Bwords. This historical fact, mote thaa any 
other, accounts for the striking difierenoea between 
Chinese and Japanese Confncianism. Under thil 
state of things the ethical system of the nutgo of 
sulTertHl a change, as does almost everything that 
ported into Japan and borrowed by tho ialandeniv 
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whether for the better or for the worse we shall not 
inquire too carefollj. The point upon which we now 
lay emphaaiB is this : that, although the Chinese 
teacher had made filial piety the basis of his system, 
the Japanese gradually but surely made loyalty (Eun- 
Shin), that is, the allied relations of sovereign and 
minister, of lord and retainer, and of master and ser- 
vant, not only first in order but the chief of alL 
They also infused into this term ideas and associations 
which are foreign to the Chinese mind. In the place 
of filial piety was Eun-shin, that new growth in the 
garden of Japanese ethics, out of which arose the white 
flower of loyalty that blooms perennial in history. 



In Japan^ Loyalty Displaces Filial Piety. 

This slow but sure adaptation of the exotic to its 
new environment, took place during the centuries pre- 
Tioua to the seventeenth of the Christian era. The 
completed product presented a growth so strikingly 
diflerent from the original as to compel the wonder of 
those Chinese refugee scholars, who, at Mito* and 
Yedo, taught the later dogmas which are orthodox but 
not historically Confucian. 

Herein lies the difference between Chinese and 
Japanese ethical philosophy. In old Japan, loyalty was 
mbove filial obedience, and the man who deserted 
parents, wife and children for the feudal lord, received 
qnstintirf praise. The comer-stone of the Japaut^se 
edifice of personal righteousness and public weal, is 
lojwltj. On the other hand, filial piety is the Inikis of 
Chinese ofder and the secret of the amazing national 
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longevity, which is one of the moral wonders of I 
world, and sure proof of the fulfilment of that prom 
which was made on Sinai and wrapped up lu the (om 
comniaudment. 

Tbl'i master passion of the typical Siimnrai of t 
Japan mode him regai'd life as infinitely \t»R thou noth- 
ing, whenever duty demanded a display of the virtue of 
loyalty, " The doctrines of Eoshi and Moshl " (C 
fucius and Menciua) formed, and possibly even ; 
form, the gospel and the quintessence of all word 
wisdom to the Japanese gentleman ; they became the 
basis of his education and the ideal which inspirud his 
conceptions of duty and honor ; but, crowning all liiB 
doctrines and aspiratiouu was his desire to be loyi|^ 
There might abide loyal, marital, filial, frat^irual i 
various other relations, but the greatest of all these i 
loyalty. Hence the Japanese calendar of saints in not 
filled with reformers, alms-givers and founders of hos- 
pitals or orphanages, but is over-crowded with canoi 
ized Buicidea and committers of hara-kiri 
day, no man more quickly wins the popular i 
during his life or more surely draws homage I 
tomb, securing even apotheosis, than the soici 
though he may have committed a crime. In Uiia ui 
Meiji or enlightened peaoe, most apimlliug is thi* 1: 
BMuiHsinatious beginning with the murder in Kioto 4 
Yokoi Hcishiro, who was slain for recommending I 
toleration of Christianity, down to the last cabinet n 
ister who lias bei-u knifed or dynauiit«d. Yet io o 
vus(« the murderers considered thomiwh'eM ( 
men and ministers of Heaven's righteous vengi-auoi 
For centuries, and until constituliounl times, tlie f 
onunent of Japan was " despotism tempered 1 
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sassinatioii." The old-fashioned way of moving a vote 
of censure npon the king's ministers was to take off 
their heads. Now, however, election by baUot has 
been sabstitnted for this, and two million swords have 
become brio-i^brac. 

A thousand years of training in the ethics of Con- 
— which always admirably lends itself to the 
of absolute power, whether emperors, feu- 
dtl lords, masters, fathers, or older brothers — have so 
tinged and colored every conception of the Japanese 
mind, so dominated their avenues of understanding 
and shaped their modes of thought, that to-day, not- 
withstanding the recent marvellous development of 
their language, which within the last two decades has 
made it almost a new tongue," it is impossible with 
perfect accuracy to translate into English the ordinary 
Japanese terms which are congr^ated under the gen- 
eral idea of Eun-shin. 

Herein may be seen the great benefit of carefully 
studying the minds of those whom we seek to convert 
The Christian preacher m Japan who uses our terms 
•* heaven," "home,** "mother," "father," "family," 
•*wife," "people," "love," "reverence," "virtue," "chas- 
tity," etc., will find that his hearers may indeed re- 
eeive them, but not at all with the same mental images 
and associations, nor with the same proportion and 
depth, that these words command in western thought 
and hearing. One must be exceedingly careful, not 
only in translating terms which have been used by 
Goofncius in the Chinese texts, but also in selecting 
and rendering the current expressions of the Japanese 
teachers and philosophers. In order to understand 
other, Orientals and Occidentals need a great deal 
8 
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of mutual intellectuiU ilrUluig, without which there i 
be waste of money, of time, of bnuns and of lif& 



The Five Relaiiona. 

Let us now glance at the fundamentala of the Coi 
cian ethics — the Five Relatious — as they were Uv 
in the comparatively simple system which prevuil 
before the new oitbodoxy was proclaimed by H< 
schoolmen. 

First. Although, each of the Ciuoese and Japa- 
nese emperors is supposed to be, and is calleil, " fathi'i 
of the people," yet it would be entirely wroug to im- 
agine that the phrase imphes any such relation, as that 
of William the Silent to the Dutch, or of Washington to 
the American nation. In order to see how iax thu 
peror was removed from the people during a thouj 
years, one needs but to look upou a brilliant painting 
the Tarauto-ToBa school, in which the Mikado i» repi 
seated as sitting behind a cloud of gold or a thick cur- 
tain of tine bamboo, with no one before the matiing- 
throne but his prime ministers or the empress and 
concubines. For centuries, it was supposed that 
Hikado did not touch the ground with his feet, 
went abroad in a curtained car: aud he was not 
as mysterious aud iuvtsible to the public eye as ftl 
dragon, but he was called such. The attributoi of tl 
monster with many jrawers aud functions, wvrv appl 
to him, with an ama^t^iug wealth of rhetoric and vc 
olary. Ah well might the common folket t*>-ilAy 
Bomo to pray unto one uf thu tnui&ceudwnt Bw 
botwoen whom aud tho needy suppUaut there may bli* 
hosts upon huHts of iuterlopers or mediators, ob fw 
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ordinary subject to petition the emperor or even to 
gaze npon his dragon countenance. The change in the 
constitutional Japan of our day is seen in the fact that 
the term "Ifikado** is now obsolete. This description 
of the relation of sovereign and minister (inaccurately 
characterised by some writers on Confucianism as that 
of ''King and subject,** a phrase which might almost 
fit the constitutional monarchy of to-day) shows the 
relation^ as it did exist for nearly a thousand years of 
Japanese history. We find the same imitation of pro- 
cedure, even when imperialism became only a shadow 
in the government and the great Sh5gun who called 
himself ''Tycoon/* the ruler in Yedo, aping the majesty 
of Kioto, became so powerful as to be also a dragon. 
Between the Yedo ShOgun and the people rose a great 
staircase of numberless subordinates, and should a sub- 
ject attempt to oflbr a petition in person he must pay 
for it by crucifixion.^ 

As, under the emperor there were court ministers, 
heads of departments, governors and functionaries of 
all kinds before the people were reached, so, under the 
ShOgon in the feudal days, there were the DaimiOs or 
great lords and the ShomiOs or small lords with their 
letainerB in graduated subordination, and below these 
were the servants and general humanity. Even after 
the status of man was reached, there were gradations 
and degradations through fractions down to ciphers 
and indeed to minus quantities, for there existed in the 
Coontiy of Brave Warriors some tens of thousauds of 
human beings bearing the names of da (pariah) and 
At-nm (non-human), who were far below the pale of 
hmnaoity. 
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The Paramounl Idea of Loyally. 

The one idea which dommnted all of these oU 
— in Old Japan tliere were uo mosses but only i 
classes— was that of loyalty. As the Jajmnei 
guage shows, every faculty of man was subon 
to this idea. ConfaciEmism even conditioned the de- 
velopment of Japanese grammar, as it also did that of 
the Koreans, by multiplying honorary prefixes and 
suffixes and building up all sociable and polite speech 
oil perpendicular lines. Personality was next U> uotL- 
iug and indinduality was in a certain sense onJoiowB- 
In Eqropeau languages, the ])ronoiiu sliows ham clearly 
the ideas of pisrsuuality irnd of indindnality have liven 
developed ; but in the Japanese language tliere real 
ate no prononuB, in the sense of tlie word as used I 
the Germanic nations, at least, although thvre : 
hundreds of impersonal and topographical sabntitat^ 
for tliem." The mirror, of the language itself, t 
more truth upon this point of inquiry than do pa 
otic assertions, or the protests of those who in the da^ 
of this Meiji era so handsomely employ the Jupaaeae 
language as the medium of thought Htrictly Bpuoluni^ 
the ego disappears in ordinary' conversation and i 
tiou, and instead, it is the servant speaking levenjuflj 
to his master ; or it is the master condescending \ 
the object which is " beforu his bund " 
aide " or " below " where his inferior knei 
the " honorable right " addressing the " esteomcd )i 
All the terms which a foreigner might ueo in tip 
iug of the duties of sovereign aud minister, of lord 
oud retainer aud of master ouil servant, are oompre- 
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hended in the Japanese word, Eon-shin, in which is 
crystallized but one thooght, though it may relate to 
three grades of society. The testimony of history and 
of the language shows, that the feelings which we call 
loyalty and reverence are always directed upward, 
while tho^ which we term benevolence and love in- 
▼ariably look downward. 

Note herein the difference between the teachings of 
Christ and those of the Chinese sage. According to 
the latter, if there be love in the relation of the master 
and servant, it is the master who loves, and not the 
servant who may only reverence. It would be in- 
harmonious for the Japanese servant to love his mas- 
ter; he never even talks of it. And in family life, 
utile Um patent may love the child, the child is not 
expected to love the pnent bat jsather to reverence 
him. So also the Japanese wife, as in our old script- 
and versions, is to '' see that she reverence her hus- 
band." Love (not agapi^ but eros) is indeed a theme 
of the poets and of that part of life and of literature 
which is, strictly speaking, outside of the marriage 
relation, but the thought that dominates in marital 
life, is reverence from the wife and benevolence from 
the husband. The Christian conception, which re- 
quires that a woman should love her husband, does 
not strictly accord with the Confucian idea. 

Christianity has taught us that when a man loves a 
woman purely and makes her his wife, he should also 
have reverence for her, and that this element should be 
an integral part of his love. Christianity also teaches 
a reverence for children; and Wordsworth has but 
followed the spirit of his great master, Christ, when 
expressing this beautiful sentiment in his melodious 
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munbers. Such ideas as these, however, are t 
ill Japaueae uocial life of tlio oKI orjor. 
Chriutian preaching of love to God, soundu oiitlaniliab 
to the men of Chinese mind in tUe middle or the 
pupil kingdom, who seem to think that it cuu only 
oome from the lips of those who have not beeu prop- 
erly triiiued. To " love God " appears to them as 
beiug an imwarrantable patronage of, and familia 
with " Heaven," or the King of Kings. The same d 
ticidty, which to-day troubles Christian prea<;iierK a 
translators, existed among the Roman Catholic mi»> 
si<maries three centuries ago." The moulds of thought 
were not then, nor are they even now, eotirely readj 
for the full truth of Christian revelatioa. 



Suicide Miule HinioraliU. 
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In the long story of the Honorable Country, I 
are to be found many Bliining examples of loyal 
whicli is the one theme ofteuest illastrat^nl iu popular 
fiction and romance. Its well-attested instances oo the 
crimson thread of .Tupanese history are more n 
than the beads on many rosaries, The most famo) 
of all, perhaps, is the episode of the Forty-Seven ] 
nins, which is a constant favorite in the theatres, ■ 
has been so graphically narrated or pictured by h 
of native poets, authors, artists, sculptors and drsn 
tists, and told in English by Mitford, Dickena I 
Greey.'* 

These forty-seven men h«ted wifo, child. 
name, fume, food and comfort for the sake of an 
the dfath of their master. In a certain senan, tbey 
ceased to be persons in order to become the unper- 
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Bonal instramentB of Heaven's retribution. They gave 
np everything — Chouses, lands, kinsmen — that they 
might have in this life the hundred-fold reward of 
vengeance, and in the world-life of humanity through- 
out the centuries, fame and honor. Feeding the hun- 
ger of their hearts upon the hope of glutting that 
hunger with the life-blood of their victim, they waited 
long years. When once their swords had drunk the 
consecrated blood, they laid the severed head upon 
their master's tomb and then gladly, even rapturously, 
delivered themselves up, and ripping open their bowels 
they died by that judicially ordered seppuku which 
cleansed their memory from every stain, and gave 
to them the martyr's fame and crown forever. The 
tombe of these men, on the hillside overlooking the 
Bay of Yedo, are to this day ever fragrant with fresh 
flowers, and to the cemetery where their ashes lie and 
their memorials stand, thousands of pilgrims annually 
wend their way. No dramas are more permanently 
popular on the stage than those which display the vir- 
tues of these heroes, who are commonly spoken of as 
*'The righteous Samurai." Their tombs have stood 
for two centuries, as mighty magnets drawing others to 
aelf-impalement on the sword — as multipliers of sui- 
cides. 

Yet this alphabetic number, this t-ro-Aa of self- 
murder, is but one of a thousand instances in the 
Land of Noble Suicides. From the pre-historic days 
when the custom of Jun-ahi, or dying with the master, 
required the interment of the living retainers with 
the dead lord, down through all the ages to the Bev- 
dntion of 1868, when at Sendai and Aidzu scores of 
and boys opened their bowels, and mothers slew 
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tlieir infant Hoas and cut their own throats, there 
been flowing through Japanese history a river of 
cides' blood " having its springe in the devotion of 
tainers to masters, imd of soldiers to a lost 
represented by the feudal superior. Hliigemori, the 
son of the prime minister Kiyomori, who protected Uu; 
emperor even against his own father, is a model 
that Japanese kun-shiu wbiuh placed fidelity tu 
sovereign above filial obtslieuco ; though even 
Hhtgemori's name is the synonym of both virti 
KusUDoki Masashig^,'^ the white flower of Japai 
chivalry, is but one, typical not only of a thoosaud 
of thousands of thousands of soldiers, who hated 
ents, wife, child, friend in order to be disciple to the 
supreme loyalty. He sealed his creed by emptying 
his own veins. Kiyomori,'* like King David of Isi 
on his dying bed ordered the assassination of his 
sonal enemy. 

The common Japanese novels read like records 
slaughter-houses. No Moloch or Shiva has vron 
victims to his shrine than has this idea of Jaji 
ese loyalty which is so beautiful in theory and so 
hideous in practice. Despite the military clamps and 
frightful despotism of Yedo, which for two hundrod 
fifty years gave to the world a delusive idiia of 
found quiet in the Counti'y of Peaceful Shores, tlii 
was in fact a chronic unrest which amounted at mi 
times and in many places to anarchy. The caIdi 
despotism was, indeed, rudely broken by the alieus ic 
the " black ships " with the " flowery flag " ; but, with- 
out regarding influences from the West, the indical 
of history as now read, pointed in IKTiO toward 
bloodiest of Japan's many civil wars. Conld the 
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tistics of the suicides during this long period be col- 
lected, their publication would excite in Christendom 
the utmost incredulity. 

Nevertheless, this qualifying statement should be 
made. A study of the origin and development of the 
national method of self-destruction shows that suicide 
by seppuku, or opening of the abdomen, was first a 
custom, and then a privilege. It took, among men of 
honor, the place of the public executions, the massacres 
in battle and siege, decimation of rebels and similar 
means of killing at the hands of others, which so often 
mar the historical records of western nations. Un- 
doubtedly, therefore, in the minds of most Japanese, 
there are many instances of hara-kiri which should 
not be classed as suicide, but technically as execution 
id judicial sentence. And yet no sentence or process 
<rf death known in western lands had such influence in 
^orifying the victim, as had seppuku in Japan. 

The Family Idea. 

The Second Relation is that of father and son, thus 
pieoeding what we should suppose to be the first of 
human relations — husband and wife — but the arrange- 
ment entirely accords with the Oriental conception that 
the family, the house, is more important than the in- 
dividnaL In Old Japan the paramount idea in mar- 
riage, was not that of love or companionship, or of mu- 
tual aasiatanoe with children, but was almost wholly 
that of <Apring, and of maintaining the family line.'' 
The individual might perish but the house must live 

I. 

Yeij dilEBrent from the family of Christendom, is the 
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family in OM Japan, in which ive find eiemeats Uut 
would not be recognized where monugamj prei 
and children are born in the homo and uot in Un 
Instead of ftither, mother ami children, there are fal 
wife, concubines, and various sorts uf children 
ai'e born of the wife or of the concubine, or have 
adopted iuto the family. With us, adoption is the 
ceptioti, but iu Japan it is tho invariable rule when< 
either convenience or necessity requires it of 
bouse. Indeed it is rare to find a set of brothers 
in^ the same family name. Adoption and concnblnage 
keep the houisu unbroken.^' It is the house, the name, 
which must continue, although not uuceasarily by a 
blood line. The name, a social trade-mark, lives on 
for ages. The line of Japanese emperors, which, in the 
Constitution of 1889, by adding mythology to history 
is said to rule " unbroken from ages eternal," is not 
one of fathers and sons, but has been made oontinaouB 
by concubinage and adoption. In this view, it ib poA- 
Bibly as old as the line of the popes. 

It is very evident that our terms and osagett do Qoi 
have in such a home the place or meaning which 
not familiar with the real Ufe of Old Japan would 
pose. The father is an absolute ruler. There is in 
Japan hardly any such thing as " parents," for pi 
cally there is only one parent, as the woman ooauts for 
little. The wife is honored if she becomes a mothiir, 
but if childless she is very probably negloct«d. Oor 
idea of fatherhood implies that the child has rights 
and that he should love as well as be loved. Oor cas- 
toms oxcitc not only the merriment but even the oon- 
tompt of the old-school Japanese. The kins and tlie 
embrace, the Unking of the child's ann arotmd its 
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father's neck, the address on letters ^' My dear Wife *' 
or ** My beloved Mother '* seem to them like carica- 
tures dl propriety. On the other hand, it is undoubt- 
edly true that in reverence toward parents — or at least 
toward (me of the parents — a Japanese child is apt to 
exoel the one bom even in a Christian home. 

This so-called filial " piety ** becomes in practice, how- 
ever, a horrible outrage upon humanity and especially 
upon womanhood. During centuries the despotic 
power of the lEather enabled him to put an end to the 
life of his child, whether boy or girl. 

Under this abominable despotism there is no protec- 
ti<m for the daughter, who is bound to sell her body, 
while youth or beauty last or perhaps for life, to help 
pay her father's debts, to support an aged parent or 
even to gratify his mere caprice. In hundreds of Jap- 
anese romances the daughter, who for the sake of her 
parents has sold herself to shame, is made the theme 
of the story and an object of praise. In the minds of 
the people there may be indeed a feeling of pity that 
the giri has been obliged to give up her home life for 
the brothel, but no one ever thinks of questioning the 
rii^t of the parent to make the sale of the girl's body, 
a&y more than he would allow the daughter to rebel 
ffpft»«*^ it This idea still lingers and the institution 
renaina,* although the system has received stunning 
blowa from the teaching of Christian ethics, the preach- 
ing of a better gospel and the improvements in the law 
ol the land. 

7^ Marital Relation. 



T%d Third Belatimi is that of husband and wife. 
Tile meaning of these words, however, is not the same 
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with the Japaoese aB with ns. In Ckinfacios then 
not only male and fomale, bnt also superior and I 
ferior, master and servtint.^ Without any lovotiial 
or courtship by those most interestwl, u marriage Ij 
tween two young people is arranged by their pare 
through the medium of what is called a " go-betw 
The bride leaves her fathtir's house forever — thai % 
when she is not to be subsequently divorced— 
tering into that of her husband must be subordin 
not only to him but also to his parents, and miwt o 
them as her own father and mother. Having n\\ \ 
life under her father's roof reverenced her su[)ort 
she is expected to bring reverence to her new dom 
but not love. She must always obey but never be jeal- 
ous. She must not be angry, no matter whom her lios- 
bund may introduce into his household. Shu tnost 
wait ui>ou him at lus meals and must walk behind him, 
but not with him. When she dies her children go tu 
her funeral, but not her husband. 

A foreigner, bearing the Japanese translate o 
chastity by the term teiso or mimo, may imagine I 
the latter represents mutual obligation and pen 
purity for man and wife alike, bnt on looking into | 
di<>tionary he will find that tii«n moans "Worn 
duties." A circumlocution is needed to expre8M f 
idea of a chaste man. 

Jealousy is a horrible sin, but is always sapp< 
be a womanish fault, and so an exhibition of folly ■ 
weakness. Therefore, to apply such a term to C 
— to say "a jealous God" — outrages the good i 
a Confucianist," almost ns much as the statement I 
Oo<1 "cannot lie "did that of the Pundit, who wondend 
bow God could be Omuipoteut if Be could not lift 
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How great the need in Japanese social life of some 
purifying principle higher than Confucianism can af- 
ford, is diown in the little book entitled *' The Japanese 
Bride/'* written by a native, and scarcely less in the 
storm of native criticism it called forth. Under the 
system which has ruled Japan for a millennium and a 
half, divorce has been almost entirely in the hands of 
the husband, and the document of separation, entitled 
in common parlance the ** three lines and a half," was 
invariably written by the man. A woman might in- 
deed nominally obtain a divorce from her husband, 
but not actually; for the severance of the marital tie 
would be the work of the house or relatives, rather 
than the act of the wife, who was not "a person " in the 
cue. Indeed, in the olden time a woman was not a 
person in the eye of the law, but rather a chattel. The 
case is somewhat different under* the new codes,*^ but 
the looseness of the marriage tie is still a scandal to 
thinking Japanese. Since the breaking up of the 
feudal system and the disarrangement of the old social 
mod moral standards, the statistics made annually from 
the oflBcial census show that the ratio of divorce to 
marriage is very nearly as one to three.'' 

Hie Elder and the Younger Brother. 

The Fourth Relation is that of Elder Brother and 
TooDger Brother. As we have said, foreigners in 
tnuHilating some of the Chinese and Japanese terms 
med in the system of Confucius are often led into er- 
ron by supposing that the Christian conception of 
family life prevails also in Chinese Asia. By many 
writers this relation is translated " brother to brother ; ** 
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but really in tho Jripaueae Ituignngo thore is 
meaniug simpi j " brother " or " sister," * and a c-irptii 
cutiou is neceesory to express the ideas which 
vey by tlieae words. It is always "older brother 
"younger brother," and "older sister" or "yoni 
sister" — tho male or foTDale "kiyotlai," as the c»so 
be. With US— excepting in lands where titv. Ww 
primt^eiiitare still prevails — all the brothere are pnio* 
tically equal, aud it would be considered a violation of 
Christiao nghteousuess for a parent to show moi 
favor to one child than to another. In this 
the " wisdom thiit cometh from above " is " with* 
partiality." The Chiuese ethical system, hoi 
regardii the principle of luutoal rights and diitieH, and 
builds up the family on the theory of the subonlina- 
tion of the younger brother Ut the elder brother, 
predomiiiaut idea being not mutual love, but, far mi 
than in the Christian hoasehold, that of runh and 
The attitude of the heir of the family toward tlio 
children is one of condescension, and they, as well 
the widowed mother, regard the oldest son with rem 
ence. It is as though the commandment given 
Hiuai should read, "Honor thy father and thy 
brother." 

The mother is au instrument ratlier than a person 
the life of the house, aud the older brother in 
one on whom rests the responsibility of contin' 
the family line. The younger brothers serve as sab- 
Jects for adoption into other families, eepwiaUy tbooe 
where there are daughters to l>e miuried and familj 
names to bi> coiitinuetl. In a word, the name bdcm^ 
to the house and not to the indiridoal. Tb« lufait nf 
naming children after relatives or friends of tlia |yTTlrtf|, 
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or illnstrioiiB men and women, is unknown in Old 
Japan, though an approach to this common custom 
amcHig OS is made by conferring or making use of part 
of a name, usually by the transferrence of one ideograph 
forming the name-word. Such a practice lays stress 
upon personality, and so has no place in the country 
without pnmouns, where the idea of continuing the 
personal house or semi-personal family, is predomi- 
nant The customs prevalent in life are strong even in 
death, and the elder brother or sister, in some provinces, 
did not go to the funeral of the younger. This state 
of affairs is reflected in Japanese literature, and pro- 
dooes in romance as well as in history many situations 
and episodes which seem almost incredible to the 
Western mind. 

In the lands ruled by Confucius the grown-up chil- 
drai usually live under the parental roof, and there 
are few independent homes as we understand them. 
The so-called family is composed both of the living 
and of the dead, and constitutes the unit of society. 

Friendship and Humanity. 

The Fifth Bdation — ^Friends. Here, again, a mis- 
tike is often made by those who import ideas of 
Chrifltendom into the terms used in Chinese Asia, and 
wIki strife to Biake exact equivalent in exchanging the 
of apeeefa. Occidental writers are prone to trans- 
the term for the fifth relation into the Finglish 
''man to man,** which leads the Western reader 
to eappoee ttuit Oonfacius taught that universal love 
far men, as man, which was instilled and exemplified 
bj Jeeoe CSirisL In translating Confucius they often 
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mfike the same mistake that some hwe doQH wbo r 
in Terence's " Seli-Tormentor " the line, "I am a c 
and nothing human is foreign to me,"" and i 
that this is the sentiment of an enlightened Cbristiil 
although the context shows that it is oulv the botvst J 
a busybody and parasite. What Confucius taught I 
der the fifth i-elation is not universality, and, : 
pared to the tenchings of Jesus, is moonlight, not a 
light. The doctrine of the sage is clearly eipn^^ed J 
the Analects, and amounts only to courtesy and ] 
priety. He taught, indeed, tliat the Htranger is to 1 
treated as a friend ; and altbongh in both Chinese a 
Japanese history there are illustrious proofs that ( 
fucius bad interpreters nobler than himself, yet it is 
priibable that the doctrine of the stranger's receiving 
treatment as a friend, does not extend to the foreigner^ 
Confucius framed something like the Golden Itui*' 
though it were better called a Silver Rule^ or poesibl 
a Gilded Rule, since it is in the negntiTe instead i 
being definitely placed in the positive and indioatn 
form. One may search bis w-ritings in vain for i 
thing approaching the parable of the Ouod Bamarita 
or the wonls of Him wbo commended Elijah for i 
plenishing the ctuse and barrel of the widow of S 
ta, and Elisha for healing Naaman the Syrian lepi 
and Jonah for preaching the good news of God to || 
Assyrians who had been aliens and oppressors. 
Tsae, however, went so far as to teach "retom go< 
for evil." When one of the pupils of Confucinx inter- 
rogated his Master concerning this, the sage auftwvred : 
" What then will you return for gooil ? KecompcnaD 
injury with justice, and return good for good." 

But if we do good only to those who do good to lu^ 
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what thanks have we ? Do not the publicans the same ? 
Behold how the Heavenly Father does good alike onto 
all, sending rain upon the just and unjust I 

How Old Japan treated the foreigner is seen in the 
repeated repulse, with powder and ball, of the relief 
ships which, under the friendly stars and stripes, at- 
tempted to bring back to her shores the shipwrecked 
natives of Nippon.^ Granted that this action may 
have been purely political and the Government alone 
responsible for it — just as our uu-Christiau anti-Chi- 
neee legislation is similarly explained — yet it is certain 
that the sentiment of the only men in Japan who made 
public opinion, — the Samurai of that day, — was in 
favor of this method of meeting the alien. 

In 1852 the American expedition was despatched to 
Japan for the purpose of opening a lucrative trade and 
of extending American influence and glory, but also 
unquestionably with the idea of restoring shipwrecked 
Japanese as well as securing kind treatment for ship- 
wrecked American sailors, thereby promoting the cause 
of humanity and international courtesy ; in short, with 
motives that were manifestly mixed.^ In the treaty 
pavilicm there ensued an interesting discussion be- 
tween Commodore Perry and Professor Hayashi upon 
this very subject 

Perry truthfully complained that the dictates of 
humanity had not been followed by the Japanese, 
that nnneoessary cruelty had been used against shi]>- 
wredied men, and that Japan's attitude toward her 
ndghbors and the whole world was that of an enemy 
and not of a friend. 

Hayashi, who was then probably the leading Gon- 

fociaiusl in Japan, warmly defended his countrymen 
9 
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aud saperiors against the chaise of intentioDal crnell 
aud denounced the lawless character of umiij' of tbe 
foroign HaitorH. Like most Japanese of his school and 
age, he wound up with pauegj-rics on the pre-emi- 
neuce in virtue aud huiuuuity, alwve all uatioDS, of the 
Country Ruled by a Theocmtic Dynasty, and on the 
glory and goodness of the great Tokugawa family, 
which had given peace to the land during two centa- 
rieK or more.^ 

It is manifest, however, that so far as this hostili^. 
to foreigners, aud this blind bigotrj' of " patiiotiaiB 
were bused on Chinese codes of morals, as 
taught in Yedo, they belonged as much to thu 
Confucianism as to the new. Wherever the narrow 
philosophy of the sage has dominated, it has madu 
Asia Chinese and nations hermits. As a rulo, the 
only way in which foreigners could come peacefully 
into China or the countries which she intellectitolly 
dominated was as vassals, tribute-bearers, or " barbft- 
rians." The mental attitude of China, Korea, Amuun 
aud Japan has for ages been that of the Jews in Hero- 
diau times, who set up, between tho Court of Israel 
aud the Court of the Gentiles, Uifiir (jnveu Htonea ol 
warning which read : ^ 



it»H 



" No forei^ar tn ptoexd 
witliiu tb^ [MUtitfon vaU 
and enoloKuro around tha 
MDotTury ', vhoerer ii 
oangbt in tbo mat 
will OD thai ftocoimt bo liabla 
to loour deatb." 
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** After a thonMUid yean the pine deeajs ; the floirer htm Hi glocy a 
blooming for a day.*'— Hakkyoi, ChineM Poet of tiie Tug DysMty. 

** The morning-glory of an hour diffinre not fai heart from the pi ne U e e of 
a thotieand years.'* — Matinnaga of Japan. 

** The pine'e heart ii not of a thoniand yean, nor the inoniiaff-^ory*e of 
an hoar, bat only that they may loUU thdr deetiny.** 

*' Since lyeyasQ, hie hair bmahed by the wind, hia body "irirfH with 
rain, with lifelong labor oansed oonfneion to OMae and order to prevail, 
for more than a hnndred yearn there hae been no war. Tlie wavea of tiM 
four eeae have been nnmffled and no one hae failed of the hleeeingof peaotu 
The common folk mnet epeak with reverenoe, yet it ia the doty of aeholan 
to celebrate the virtae of the Government.'*— KyoeO^ of Teda 

** A ruler mutt have faithful minittere. He who eeee the error of Ua 
lord and remonitratee, not fearing hia wrath, ia braver than he who beaia 
the foremost epear in battle." — lycyasft. 

** The choice of the Chinese philoaophy and the rejection of Boddhiam 
was not because of any inherent quality in the Japanese mind. It waa 
not the rejection of supemsturaliiim or the miraoaloua. The Chinese phil- 
osophy in as Hupematuralistio as some forms of Buddhism. The distine- 
tion is not between the natural and the supernatural in either system, bat 
between the seen and the unseen.** 

**The Chinese philosophy is as religious as the original teaching of 
Gautama. Neither Shushi nor Gautama believed in a Creator, but both 
believed in gods and demons. ... It has little plaoe for prayer, 
but has a vivid sense of the Infinite and the Unseen, and fervently believes 
that right conduct is in accord with the * eternal verities.' ** — Geoigo Will- 
iam Knoz. 

«« In him ia the yea.'*— PtaL 



CHAPTER V 

OONFDCUNISM IN ITS PHILOSOPHICAL FORM 

Japan's Millennium of Simple Confucianism 

Haydk} seen the practical working of the ethics of 
Ccmfucianism, espedaliy in the old and simple system, 
let ns now glance at the developed and philosophical 
formsi which, by giving the educated man of Japan a 
ereed, made him break away from Buddhism and de- 
spise it, while becoming often fanatically Confucian. 

For a thousand years (from 600 to 1600 A.D.) the 
Buddhist religious teachers assisted in promulgating 
the ethics of Confucius ; for during all this time there 
w«i bmnoDy between the various Buddhisms imported 
from India, Tibet, China and Korea, and the simple 
undeveloped system of Chinese Confucianism. Slight 
modifications were made by individual teachers, and 
emphasis was laid upon this or that feature, while out 
of the soil of Japanese feudalism were growths of cer- 
tain virtues as phases of loyalty, phenomenal beyond 
those in China. Nevertheless, during all this time, the 
Japanese teachers of the Chinese ethic were as stu- 
dents who did but recite what they learned. They 
simply transmitted, without attempting to expand or 
unpiove. 

Though the apparatus of distribution was early 
known, block printing having been borrowed from the 
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Chinese after the ninth centiirj", and moTable I 
learueil from the EoreaoB and mode use of in the 
teeuth utiatury,' the Chinese cIuB»ics were not printe 
8H a body uutil ufti^r tliti grwLt ptioc'u of Geiiuu (ItilSj 
Nor duriug tliis period were ti-uualatious luiule ot tbi 
olasui'jt or commentaries, into the Japanet 
Jar. Indeed, botween the tenth and eistecnth ( 
tnriea thure was Uttle diruet iuterconniB, eouimercial 
diplomatic or iuti^'llectiial, between Japan and Chi 
as compared with the priivions ei-as, or the dei 
since ia70. 

Suddenly in the seventeenth century the intellM 
of Japun, all ready for new surprises iu the profouoi 
peace inaugurated by lydyasQ, received, as it wen 
fto electric thrill. Tlie great warrior, becoming i 
a unifier by ai-nis and statecraft, determined also i 
beoume the architect of the national culture. G*Ui 
ing up, from all parts of the couutry, hooks, 
scripts, and the applijinces of iutelle^-tnid diMciplin 
he encouraged scholaru and sttuulateil etlncutioa.'l 
Under his supervision the Chiuesi^ clu 
printed, and were soon widely circulate<l. A coll*! 
was established in Yedo, and immediately there I 
a critical study of the tests and principal commmiM 
ries. The fall of the Ming dynasty in Oliiiut. n 
accession of the M&nchin Tartars, bLtcomv IIip 8 
for a gi-eat esotlus of learned Chinese, wlio Bed 
Japan. These received a warm welcome, l>otb at t 
capital and in Yedo, us well us iu some of the t 
towns of the DatmiOs, among whom stand illin 
tiiosti of tlie province of Mito.' 

Thtise men from the west brou^Iit nut only utl 
but i>hiIuBophy , and th'.' fi-rtilizitig intlm-ucu:' ttf tbi 
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ficholars of the DiKpernion, may be likened to those of 
the exo<liiH of the Greek learned men aft<T the capture 
of ConHtaotinople by the TiirkH. Confucian schools 
wore established in most of the chief provincial cities. 
For over two hundred years this discipline in the C9ii- 
neso ethics, literataze and hfstory constituted the edu- 
cation of the boys and men of Japan. Ahnost every 
member of the Samurai chisses was thoroughly drilled 
in this currionlam. All Japanese social, official, intel* 
lectual and literary life was permeated w*ith the new 
spirit. Thair "world" was that of the Chinese, and all 
outside of it belonged to " barbarians." The matrices 
of thon^t became so fixed and the Japanese language 
has been ao moulded, that even now, despite the in- 
tense and prdonged efforts of thirty years of acute and 
laborioos acholamhip, it is ini|)(jHsible, as we have said, 
to And English equivalents for ti'rras which were used 
lor a century or two past in every -day Japanese 
qpaoeh. Those who know most about these facts, are 
bumA modest in attempting with English words to do 
joatifie to Japanese thought ; while those who know 
tba least seem to be most glib, fluent and voluminous 
in diowing to their own satisfaction, that there is lit- 
tia difference between the ethics of Chinese Asia and 
tfiose of Christendom. 

Survey of the InteUertnal Ili/itory of China. 

The Confucianism of the last quarter-mUlennium in 
Japan is not that of her early centiuies. While the 
Japanese for a thousand years only n'i>eated and re- 
cited — merely talking aloud in their intellt'ctual kUm^p 
lint not reflecting— China was awoke and thinking lianL 
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Japan's contiuueil civil wars, which can&ed the i 
total destruction of books tmd mimiiscripta, secuml a! 
the triumph of Buddhism which metiut the atrophjJ 
the national intellect. When, after the long feuds a 
battles of the middle ages, ConfuciaDism stepped 
second time into the Lai^d of Bmve Scholars, it i 
no longer with the simple rules of conduct and ( 
moninl of the ancient days, nor was it as the ally ■ 
Buddhism. It came like an armed man in full pano] 
of harness and weapons. It entered to drive Budd] 
out, and to defend the intellect of the educated a 
the wiles of priestcraft. It was a full-blown system J 
pantheistic rationalism, with a scheme of phUosopI 
that to the far-Oriental mind seemed perfect as a nile 
both of faith and prai^tice. It o^me in » form that 
was received as religion, for it was not only moralib 
" touched " but infused with emotion. Nor were f 
emotions kindled, those of the partisan only, 
rather also those of the devotee and the 
Henceforth Buddhism, with its inventions, its Cab] 
and its endless dogmatism, was for the common [ 
pie, for women and children, but not for the Sainiii 
The new Confucianism came to Japan as tlie system 
of Chu Hi. For three centnries this system bad al- 
ready held sway over the intellect of China. For two 
centuries and a tialf it has dominated the minds of the 
Samurai so that the majority of them to-day, ereB 
with the new name Shizoku, are Confucianistfi so far 
as they are anything. 

To understand tlie origin of Buddhism we must 
know something of the histor}' and the preTtomi rnlig- 
ious and philosophical Hystems of India, and ho, if ire 
are to appreciate modem "orthodox" Coofaciaiiiiii^ 
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we must review the history of China, and see, in oat- 
line, at least, its literature, politics and philosophy 
during the middle ages. 

** Four great stages of literary and national develop- 
ment may be pointed to as intervening (in the fifteen 
hundred years) between the great sage and the age 
called that of the Sung-Ju,"* from the tenth to the 
fourteenth century, in which the Confucian system re- 
ceived its modem form. Each of them embraced the 
course of three or four centuries. 

L From the sixth to the third century before Christ 
the struggle was for Confucian and orthodox doctrine, 
led by Menoius against various speculators in morals 
and politics, with Taoist doctrine continually increas- 
ing in acceptance. 

IL The Han age (from B.C. 206 to A.D. 190) was 
rich in critical expositors and commentators of the 
clawrirs, but "the tone of speculation was predomi^ 
nantly Taoist" 

HL The period of the Six Dynasties (from A.D. 
S21 to A.D. 618) was the golden age of Buddhism, 
when the science and philosophy of India enriched 
the Chinese mind, and the wealth of the country was 
lavished on Buddhist temples and monasteries. The 
faith of Shaka became nearly universal and the Buddh- 
ists led in philosophy and literature, founding a na- 
tive school of Indian philosophy. 

lY. The Tang period (from a.d. 618 to 905) 
marked by luxury and poetry, was an age of mental 
tnactiaii and enervating prosperity. 

y. The fifth epoch, beginning with the Sung Dynasty 
(from A.D. 960 to 1333) and lasting to our own time, 
qahesed in by a period of intense mental energy. 
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Strange to B&y (atitl most intereeting is the fact l^ 
Americims of tliis generutioD), tba imiuediate oocasioo 
of the recensioa aud ei{>aDBion of the old Confudan- 
isiQ was a Populist moTemont.' During the Tang c 
of national proHperity, Chineso aocialiste qnesticu 
the foundations of society and of government, i 
there grew up a new school of interpreters aa well a 
politicians. In the tenth centnrj the oonteet between 
the old Confucianism and the new notions, broke ont 
with a violence that threatened anarchy to the who) 



tupire. 



t,u^l 

;weon 
e ont 
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One set of politicians, led by Wang (1021-101 
urged an extension of administrative functions, indi 
ing agricultural loans, while the brothers Cheng 
(1032-1085, 1033-1107) reaairmed, with fresh intclloft- 
Hal power, the old orthodoxy. 

The Hchool of writers and party agitators, 1«h) by 
Szma Kwaug (1009-1086)' the historian, eontendwl 
that the ancient principles of the sages Bhoold be put 
in force. Others, the Populists of that age and land, 
demanded the entire overthrow of existing institu- 
tions. 

Id the bitter contest which ensueil, the Radicals 
Reformers temporarily won the day and held poi 
Kor a decade the experiment of innovation 
Men tamed things social and |>oIitical npcddo down 
to see how they looked in tlint {>oeition. So thuw 
stood or oscillated for thirteen years, when the people 
demanded the old order again. The ConaerratrvM 
rose to power. There was no civil war, but the Radi- 
cals were banished beyond the frontier, and the coun- 
try returned to normiil govemmeut. 

This controversy raised a landmark m tho iiit«lleo> 
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ioal history of China.* The thoughts of men were 
turned toward deep and acute inquiry into the nature 
and use of things in general This thinking resulted 
in a literature which to-day is the basis of the opinions 
of the educated men in all Chinese Asia. Instead of a 
sibling we now have a mighty tree. The chief of the 
Chinese writers, the Calvin of Asiatic orthodoxy, who 
may be said to have wrought Confucianism into a de- 
veloped philosophy, and who may be called the great- 
est teacher of the mind, of modem China, Korea and 
Ji^Nm, is Chu Hi, who reverently adopted the criti- 
cisms on the Chinese classics of the brothers Cheng.^ 
It is evident that in Chu Hi*s system, we have a body 
of thought which may be called the result of Chinese 
reflection during a millennium and a hall It is the 
ethics of Confucius transfused with the mystical ele- 
ments of Taoism and the spectdations of BuddhisuL 
As the conmion people of China made an amalgam of 
the three religions and consider them one, so the phi- 
losc^hers have out of these three systems made one, 
calling that one Confucianism. The dominant philoso- 
phy in Japan to-day is based upon the writings of Chu 
Hi (in Japanese, Shu Shi) and called the system of T^i- 
Sha, which is the Japanese pronunciation of the names 
of the Cheng brothers and of Chu (Hi). It is a medley 
which the ancient sage could no more recognize than 
would Jesus know much of the Christianity that casts 
out devils in his name. 

Comirasi between the Chinese and Japanese IrUelleoL 

Here we must draw a contrast between the Chinese 
and Japanese intellect to the credit of the former; 
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China made, Japan borrowed. While bistoi^ Hhowa 
that the Chinese mind, once at least, possessed nieutal 
initiative, and the power uf thinking out a system ot 
philosophy wliich tu-day aatisfius lai^ely, il not wliolly, 
the needs uf the educated Chinumau, there bus been Ui 
the Japauese mind, jib shown by its history, uppur- 
ently no such vigor or fruitfulneas. From the litemry 
and philosophiciU points of view, Cuufiiciaiiism, im it 
entered Japan, in the sixth century, remained practi- 
cally stationary for a thousand year^. Modifications, 
indeed, were made upon the Chinese system, and these 
were striking ajid profound, but they were less devel- 
opments of the intellect than necessities of the case. 
The modifications were made, a^ molten metal poun^d 
into a mould shaped by other hands than the artist's 
own, rather than as clay made plastic under the hand 
of a designer. Buddhism, being the dominant force in 
the thoughts of the Japanese for at least eight hundred 
years, fm-nished the food for the reqnirements of man 
on his intellectual and religions side. 

Broadly speaking, it may he said that the Japtmesc, 
receiving passively the Chinese classics, were content 
simply to copy aud to recite what thoy had learned. An 
compared with their audiuiity in not only going beyond 
the teachings of Buddha, hut in inventing systems of 
Buddhism which neither Oautama nor his first disciples 
could recf^nizo, the docile and almost slavitiL adhe- 
rence to ancient Confucianism is one of the aatoninhil^g 
things in the history of religions iu Ja[>aii. In fl^l 
field of Buddhism we have a luxuriant groirtb of D^^l 
and strange species of colossal weeds that overtower 
and se(;m to have choked out whatever furze of original 
Buddhism there waa in Japan, while iu the doBuin of 
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CoDfacianisin there is a barren heath. Whereas, in 
China, the volominous literatore created by commen- 
tators on Ck>nfocias and the commentaries on the com- 
mentators suggests the hyperbole used by the author of 
John*s Gospel,' yet there is probably nothing on Con- 
fucianism from the Japanese pen in the thousand years 
under our review which is worth the reading or the 
tnuislation.* In this respect the Japanese genius 
showed its vast capabilities of imitation, adoption and 
aasimilation. 

As ol old, Confucianism again furnished a Chinese 
wall, within which the Japanese could move, and 
wherein they might find food for the mind in all the 
relations of life and along all the lines of achievement 
permitted them. The philosophy imported from China, 
as shown again and again in that land of oft-changing 
dynasties, harmonizing with arbitrary government, ac- 
corded perfectly with the despotism of the Tokugawas, 
the " Tycoons " who in Yedo ruled from 1603 to 1868. 
NoUiing new was permitted, and any attempt at modi- 
fication, enlargement, or improvement was not only 
frowned and hissed down as impious innovation, but 
uaoally brought upon the daring innovator the ban of 
the censor, imprisonment, banishment, or death by en- 
foiced saicide.*® In Yedo, the centre of Chinese learn- 
ing, and in other parts of the ooimtry, there were, in- 
deed, thinkers whose philosophy did not always tally 
with what was taught by the orthodox,^' but as a rule 
even when these men escaped the ban of the censor, 
or the sword of the executioner, they were but as 
^oicee dying in the wilderness. The great mass of 
tiie gentrf was orthodox, according to the standards 
of the S^ido College, while the common people re- 
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maiced faithful to Baddbism. In the condnct of 
life they followed the precepts which bad for cent 
beeu taught them by theu* fathers. 



Dta^H 
ifiM^I 



Philosophical Confrwianiam the Rvligion of the Sai 

What were the features of this tnodem ConfiM 

philosophy, whifh the Japauese Haiuurai eialt«d to a 
religion ? '^ Wo say pliilo80]>hy ami religion, beomse 
while the teachiugs of the great sage lay at the bottom 
of the system, yet it is not true siii(% the early seven- 
teenth century, that the thinking men of Japan b«ve 
been satisfied with only the original simple etiiiiwl 
nilos of the ancient master. Though they have craved 
a richer mental pabulum, yet they have enjoyed lesa 
the study of the original test, than acquaintance n 
the commentaries and communion with the great p 
Bophical espODeats, of the master. What, then, wo t 
are the features of the developed philosophy, 
imported from China, sen'ed the Japanese Samurai d 
only as morals but for such religion as he p 



We answer : The system was not agnostic, as many 
modem and western writers assert that it ia, aud a 
Confucius, transmitting and probably modifying i 
old religion, had made the bcKly of his teachings t< 
Agnostic, indeed, in regard to many things wbcM 
a Christian has faith, modem Confuciamsm, 
being bitterly polemic and hostile to Boddl 
pantheistic 

C/ertoiu it is Uiat (luring the revival of ParQ KiintA 
in the eighteenth centiiry, the scholars of the SluDtfi 
school, and those of its great rival, tbo ChiiMa% apmi 
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in nuJoDg loyalty" take the place of filial duty in the 
Confucian system. To serve the cause of the Emperor 
became the most essential duty to those with culti- 
Tated minds. The newer Chinese philosophy mightily 
influenced the historians, Bai Sanyo and those of the 
Mito school, whose works, now classic, really began the 
leTolution of 1868. By forming and setting in motion 
the public opinion, which finally overthrew the 8h&- 
gan and feudalism, restored the Emperor to supreme 
power, and unified the nation, they helped, with mod- 
em ideas, to make the New Japan of our day. The 
Shinto and the Chinese teachings became amalgamated 
in a common cause, and thus the philosophy of Chu 
Hi, mingling with the nationalism and patriotism in- 
culcated by Shinto, brought about a remarkable result 
Ab a native scholar and philosopher observes, "It 
eertainly is strange to see the Tokugawa rule much 
fihaken, if not actually overthrown, by that doctrine 
which generations of able ShOguns and their ministers 
had earnestly encouraged and protected. It is perha|)e 
•tiU mcMre remarkable to see the Mito clan, under many 
aUe and actiye chiefs, become the centre of the Kinno'^ 
moTement, which was to result in the overthrow of the 
Tokugawa bunily, of which it was itself a branch." 

A Medley of Pcmiheism. 

Tbe philosophy of modem Confucianism is wholly 
puitheistia There is in it no such thing or being as 
Ood. The orthodox pantheism of Old Japan means 
that eTeiything in general is god, but nothing in par- 
tieidar is Ood ; that All is god, but not that Ood is alL 
It as a ** pantheistic medley.*' ^ 
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Cbn Hi and his Japanese successors, especially KjV| 
so, lu^ie finely and discourse volubly about Ki '* or 
spirit ; but it is not Hpirit, or spiritual iu the seone ut 
Him who taught even a woman at the well-curb at 
Sychar. It is in the air. It ia in the earth, the trees, 
the flowers. It comes to cousciousuess in man. His 
Rl is the Tao of Lao Tsze, the Way, Iteason, Law. It 
is formless, invisible. 



i 



" Ri is not sepamte from Ei, for then it were bd etnptj 
struct thing. It it) juined to Ki, and mftj be called, br nfttnts, 
one decreed, changeless Norm. It is lbs rule of Ki, the verj 

centre, the renson why Ri ia Ki," 

Ten or Heaven is not God or the abode of God, but 
an abstraction, a sort of Unknowable, or Primordial 
Necessity. 

" Tlie doctrine □( Ibe Boges knows and wonhips Heaven, 
ftnd witbont faith in it there is no tmtli. For tuen uid tliingi, 
the nuiverse, ore bom uiid nonriBhed by Heaven, tai the 
' Way." the ' ri,* that is ia oil. is the ' Way,' tlie • ri * of H«»»mi. 
Distinguish in g root and bmnch, the beurt is Ibn root of Hmtvh 
and the appearance, the revolutioti of the sun and moon, the 
order of the stars, is the branch. The books of the sages teacb 
us to conform to the heart uf Heaven and deal not with apjiev 

"Tbe teaching of the sages ia the original truth and, givan 
to men, it forma both tbeir nature and their relationBhipa 
With it complete, naught else is needed tor tbe perfN-t follow- 
ing of the ' Way.' Let then the child make its pamnls HeMTpn, 
the retainer, his Lord, the wife Iter busband, and let («oh kkp 
np life for rigbteousness. Thus will each wrre for Bearen. 
Dnt if we eiall Heaven above jMrent or Lord, we sltall cotne to 
think we can s^rvo it though they be disobeyed oad like lt|^ 
or wolf aliall rejoice to kill tLen. To sneb fearful wxl itaM 
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the Westflra leaniiDg lead. . . . Let each one die for dutj, 
tliere is luinght elae we can do." 

Thus wrote Ohashi Jnnzo, as late as 1867 A.D., the 
flame year in which Townsend Harris entered Yedo to 
teach the practical philosophy of Christendom, and the 
brotherhood of man as expressed in diplomacy. Ohashi 
Jnnzo bitterly opposed the opening of Japan to modem 
civilization and the ideas of Christendom. His book 
was the swan-song of the dying Japanese Confucianism. 
Slow as is the dying, and hard as its death may be, the 
mind of new Japan has laid away to dust and oblivion 
the Tdi-shu philosophy. " At present they (the Chi- 
iieee classics) have ffdlen into almost total neglect, 
thoogh phrases and allusions borrowed from them still 
paas current in literature, and even to some extent in 
the language of every-day life." S^ido, the great tem- 
ple of Confucius in Tokyo, is now utilized as an educa- 
tional Museum.'^ 

A study of this subject and of comparative relig- 
ion, is of immediate practical benefit to the Christian 
teacher. The preacher, addressing an audience made 
up of educated Japanese, who speaks of Ood without 
describing his personality, character, or attributes as 
Oliistraled in Revelation, will find that his hearers re- 
ceive his term as the expression for a bimdle of ab- 
stract principles, or a system of laws, or some kind of 
regulated force. They do, indeed, make some refer- 
ence to a " creator ** by using a rare word. Occasion- 
ally, their language seems to touch the boundary line 
on the other side of which is conscious intelligence, 
but nothing approaching the clearness and definiteness 
of the early Chinese monotheism of the pre-Confucian 
is to be distinguished." The modem Japan- 
10 
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ese long ago heard joyfully the words, " Honor t 
gods, but keep them fur from you," and he has done i1 

To love God would no more occur to a JiipHiif 
geotlemau than to have his child embrace and 1 
him. Whether the source and fomitaiu of life of whudL^ 
they speak has any Divine Spirit, is very uncert 
but whether it has, or has not, man need not obeyj 
much less worship him. The nniveree is one, the e 
sence is the same. Man must seek to know his plac 
in the luiiverse ; he is but one in an endless chain ; 
him find his part and fulfil that part ; all else is vonit] 
One need not inquire into the origins or the ultimate 
Man is moved by a power greater than himself ; he Iia 
no real independence of his awn ; everything Las i 
rank and place ; indeed, its rank and place is its bo1«'| 
title to a separate existence. If a man mistakes 1 
place he is a fool, he deserves punishment. 



Tlie IdeaJa of a Samtirai, 

Out of his place, man is not man. Duty is more im- 
portant than being. Nearly everything in our life is 
fixed by fate ; there may seem to be exceptions, becaoBe 
Bome wicked men are prosperous and some righteous 
men are wretched, but these are not reoj exceptions i 
the genera] rule that we are made for our en^'ironmM 
and fitted to it. And then, ngiun, it may be tlutt i 
judgments are not correct. Let the heart be right a 
all is well. Let man be obedient and his outwonl c 
cnmstance is nothing, having no relation to his joy e 
happiness. Even when as to his porthly body i 
posses sway, he is not destroyod ; Uie drop ng&io 1 
comes pajt of the sea, tlie spnrk re-entorv tlio I 
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and his life continues, though it be not a conscious 
life. In this way man is in harmony with the origi- 
nal principle of all things. He outlasts the uniTerse 
itseU. 

Hence to a conscientious Samurai there is nothing 
in this world better than obedience, in the ideal of a 
tme man. What he fears most and hates most is that 
his memory may perish, that he shall have no seed, 
that he shaU be forgotten or die under a cloud and be 
fhonght treacherous or cowardly or base, when in real- 
ity his life was pure and his motives high. " Better," 
•ang Toshida Shoin, the dying martyr for his princi- 
ples, "to be a crystal and to be broken, than to be a 
tile opon the housetop and remain.*' 

So, indeed, on a himdrod curtained execution 
grounds, with the dirk of the suicide firmly graH|)ed 
and about to shed their o^^-n life-blood, have sung the 
martyiB who died wUlingly for their faith in their idea 
of Tamato DamashiL'* In imtold instances in the 
na^H^^^^ history, men have died willingly and cheer- 
fully, and women also by thousands, as brave, as un- 
flinching as the men, so that the story of Japanese 
diivalry is almost incredible in its awful suicides. 
Histoiy reveals a state of society in which cool deter- 
mination, desperate courage and fearlessness of death 
in the face of duty were quite unique, and which must 
have had their base in some powerful though abnormal 
cale of ethics. 

This leads us to consider again the things empha- 
aiaed by Japanese as distinct from Chinese and 
Kovean* Confucianism, and to call attention to its 
froita, while at the same time we note its defects, and 
ahow wherein it failed. We shall then show how this 
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old system lias already waxed old and is passing aw 
Christ has come to Japan, and behold a new beav^ 
and a new earth 1 

Neil} Japan Makes Revision. 

First. For sovereign and minister, there are c 
into vogue new interpi-etatioua. This relation, if ifc' 
to remain as the first, will become tliut of the roler 
the ruled. Constitutional government has be-gan 
codes of law havu been framed which are 
the rights of the individual and of the people. Eveo a 
woman has rights before the law, in relation to hus- 
band, parents, brothers, sistera and children. It 
even beginning to be thought that children have rig! 
Let UB hope that a^ the rights are better oudt-rsl 
the duties will be equally clear. 

It is coming to pass in Japan that even in govt 
ment, the sovereign most consult with his people on 
questions pertaining to their welfare. Although 
far the eouBtitutional government makes the miuh^ters 
responsible to the Sovereign instead of to the Diet, 
yet the contention of the enlightened men and the lib- 
eral parties is, that the ministers shall be reflponaible 
to the Diet. The time seems at hand when the sover- 
eign's power over his people will not rest on tradi- 
tiooB more or less uncertain, on history manafactared 
by governmental order, on mytliological claims based 
u[>on the so-called "eternal ages," on prprogatives up- 
held by the sword, or on the supposed grace ol the 
gods, but will be " broad-l)ased upon the [feoplu's wiU." 
Tlie power of the nilers will be derived from thfl oott* 
seut of the governed. The Emperor will 
firal and chief uervant of the nation. 
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BeTision and improTement of the Second Relation 
will make filial piety something more real than that 
onto which China has attained, or Japan has yet seen, 
or which is yet oniTersally known in Christendom. The 
tyranny of the father and of the older brother, and the 
sale of daughters to shame, will pass away ; and there 
wiU arise in the Japanese house, the Christian home. 

It would be hard to say what Confucianism has done 
toat woman. It is probable that all civilizations, and 
systems of philosophy, ethics and religion, can be 
well tested by this criterion — the position of woman. 
Confucianism virtually admits two standards of moral- 
ity, one for man, another for woman.'' In Chinese 
Asia adultery is indeed branded as one of the vilest of 
crimes, b^t in common idea and parlance it is a wom- 
an's crime, not man*s. So, on the other hand, chas- 
tity is a female virtue, it is part of womanly duty, it 
has litUe or no relation to man personally. Right re- 
vision and improvement of the Third Relation will 
abolish concubinage. It will reform divorce. It will 
make love the basis of marriage. It wiU change the 
state of things truthfully pictured in such books as the 
Ctonji Monogatari, or Romance of Prince Oenji, with 
its examples of horrible lust and incests ; the Eojiki 
or Ethnic scripture, with its naive accounts of filthiness 
mmoDg the gods ; the Onna Dai Qaku, Woman's Great 
Study, with its amazing subordination and moral sla- 
very of wife and daughter; and The Japanese Bride, of 
yesterday — all truthful pictures of Japanese life, for 
the epoch in which each was written. These books will 
become the forgotten curiosities of literature, known 
only to the ardueologist 

Improvement and revision of the Fourth Relation, 
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will bring into the Japauosti home more justice, rigl 
eousness, love u,Dd eujoyiiieut of life. It will 
posBible, also, the chetirful ii<:eeptuiice and glad 
tice of those uodus of law coinmou iu Christeu' 
which aro based upon the rights of the iudividiml and 
upon the idua of thti greatest good to the greati^st nam- 
ber. It will help to abolish the uvils which corao fixjio 
primogeniture and to release the clutch of the di 
baud upon the living. It will deci'ettse the power 
the graveyard, and make thought and care for tho 
iug the rule of life. It will abolish sham and fioti< 
and promote the cause of truth. It will hasten 
reign of righteousness and love, and l)eneath praprii 
and etiquette lay the 1>asi3 of "charity ton-ard all, 
malice toward none." 

Bevision with improvement of the Fifth lU'lstion 
hastens the reign of universal brotherhotxL It lifts 
up the fallen, the down-troddeu and the outcast It 
says to the slave " be free," and after having said " be. 
free," educates, trains, and lifts up the brother 
in servitude, and helps him to forget his old 
and to know his rights as well as liis dutictt, and 
velops in him the image of God. It says to the hi' 
nin or not-human, " be a man, be a citizen, accept the 
protection of tho law." It says to the eta, 
bnmauity and society, receive the protection of 
and the welcome of your fellows ; let memory f< 
the post and charity make a now future." It 
brtug Japan into the fratuniity of nations, making her 
people one with the peoples of Cliristcndom, not 
through tho empty forma of diplomacy, or by th« craft 
of herenvoya, or by the power of her armies and uavie* 
reconstnicted on modeto principles, but by 
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education and nnflinching loyalty to high ideals. Thus 
will Japan become worthy of all the honors, which the 
highest humanity on this planet can bestow. 

The Ideal of Yamaio Damashii Enlarged. 

In this our time it is not only the alien from Chris- 
tendom, with his hostile eye and mordant criticism, 
who is helping to undermine that system of ethics 
which permitted the sale of the daughter to shame, the 
introduction of the concubine into the family and the 
reduction of woman, even though wife and mother, to 
neariy a cipher. It is not only the foreigner who as- 
saolts that philosophy which glorified the vendetta, 
kept alive private war, made revenge in murder the 
sweetest joy of the Samurai and suicide the gate to 
h<mor and fame, subordinated the family to the house, 
and suppressed individuality and personality. It is the 
native Japanese, no longer a hermit, a ''frog in the 
well, that knows not the great ocean " but a student, 
an inquirer, and a critic, who assaults the old ethical 
and philosophical system, and calls for a new way 
between heaven and earth, and a new kind of Heaven 
in which shall be a Creator, a Father and a Saviour. 
The biain and pen of New Japan, as well as its heart, 
demand that the famUy shall be more than the house 
and that the living members shall have greater rights 
as well as duties, than the dead ancestors. They claim 
that the wife shall share responsibility with the hus- 
band, and that the relation of husband and wife shall 
take precedence of that of the father and son ; that the 
mother shall possess equal authority with the father : 
that the wife, whether she be mother or not, shall 
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not be compelled to shiure her home with the coiici^| 
bine ; utiil that the child in JapBn shall be bora in the 
home and not in the beriL Tliu t^ndden iutroductiou 
of the Christian ideas of personality aad indi^-iiliutlitj' 
has uudoubtedlj' wrought jteril to the fmmework of a 
Bociety which is boilt according to the Confucian prin- 
ciples ; but fiiith in Ood, love in the home, and ah«u- 
lute equality before the law will bring about a reign 
of righteouBness such as Japan hits never known, but 
toward the realization of which Christian nntiouB are 
ever advancing. 

Even the old ideal of the Samurai embodied in the 
formula Tamato Damasbii will be enlargod and ioi- 
proved from its narrow limits and ferocious aspects, 
when the tap-root of all progrosa is allowed to strike 
into deeper tnith, and the Sisth Relation, or mther tiie_ 
first relation of all, is taught, namely, that of God I 
Man, and of Man to Ood. That this relation iH a 
derstood, and that the Samurai ideal, purified , 
enlarged, is held by increasing numbers of Jspana 
brightest men and noblest women, is shown i 
superb Christian literature which pouts from tlie pe 
of the native men and women in the Japanese Chri 
tian churches. Under this flood of truth the old < 
stacles to a nobler society are washed away, while t 
of the enriched soil rises the new Japan which is to be a 
part of the better Christendom that is to come. Christ 
in Japan, as everywhere, means not destruction, bnta 
falfilmenL 
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" Life is a Drkam is what tlie pilgrim Umnm, 
Nor Aoks for more, but straightwaj home tetanm** 

— Japwuee medisval Ijrio dnma 

^^Theparpoaeof Bnddha^e preeohing was to briiif into light the per- 
manent truth, to reveal the root of ail auffering, and thns to lead all aenti- 
ent beings into the perfect emancipation from all paaskma.** — fTntfiw a( 
the Mahayana. 

«* Buddhism will stand forth as the embodiment of the etamal vesity 
that as a man sows he will reap, aisociated with the dntaea of maatefj vwm 
■elf and kindness to all men, and qnickened into a popular religioB faj the 
example of a noble and beantifnl lif e.**— Dharmapala of O^ykm. 

*' Buddhism teaches the right path of oanae and eflbot, and notfd]^ 

which can supersede the idea of cause and effect will be aooepied and be- 
lieyed. Buddha himself cannot contradict this law which is the Bnddha 
of Buddhas, and no onmipotent power except this law is believed to be ex- 
istent in the universe. 

** Buddhinn does not quarrel with other religions about the trath . . . 
Buddhism is truth common to every religion regardleaa of the ontaide gar- 
ment"— I lorin Toki, of Japan. 

*' Death we can face ; but knowing, as some of ns do, what is hi 
life, which of uh is it that without shuddering could (if we were 
moned) face the hour of birth ? " — De Quincey. 

The prayer of Buddhism, " Deliver us from existence.*' 
The prayer of the Christisn, '* Deliver us from evil.** 

** In the beginning, God created the heavens and the earth. **• 

** I am come that they might have life and that they might have it 
abundantly.**- 



CHAPTER VI 

THB BUDDHISM OF NORTHERN ASIA 

Pre-Buddhisiic India 

Doss the name of Qautama, the Buddha, stand for 
a sun-myth or for a historic personage ? One set of 
•diolars and writers, represented by Professor Eem,^ 
of Leyden, thinks the Buddha a mythical personage. 
Another school, represented by Professor T. Rhys 
DaTids,' declares that he lived in human flesh and 
bt o a tho d the air of earth. We accept the historical 
Tiew as best explaining the facts. 

In order to understand a religion, in its origin at 
least, we must know some of the conditions out of 
wliich it arose. Buddhism is one of the protestant- 
oC the worid. Yet, is not every religion, in one 
I, protestant ? Is it not a protest against some- 
thing to which it opposes a difference ? Every new 
religion, like a growing plant, ignores or rejects cer- 
tain elements in the soil out of which it springs. It 
takes up and assimilates, also, other elements not 
oaed before, in order to produce a flower or fruit dif- 
lavent from other growths out of the same soil. Yet 
wlietlier the new religion be considered as a devel- 
opment, fulfilment, or protest, we must know its his- 
torical perspective or background. To understand the 
origin ol Buddhism, one of the best preparations is to 
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read the history of India and especially of the thoi 
of her many gonorationB ; for the landmarks of 
civilizations of India, as a Hindu may proudly 
are it» mighty literatures. At these let us g]an< 

The nge of the Vedas extendn from the year 2SXXi 
to 1400 B.C., and the history of this early India is 
wonderfully like that of America. Daring thie era, the 
HinituH, one of the seven Arj'an tribo8 of which the 
Persian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, Sclav and Teutonic 
form the other six, descending from the mid-Asian 
plateau, settled the Punjab in Northwest India. They 
drove the dark-skinned aborigines before them and re- 
claimed forest and swamp to civilization, makinf; the 
lanii of the soveu rivers bright with agriculture and 
brilliant with cities. This was the glorious heroic age 
of joyous life and conquest, when men who believed in 
a Heavenly Father* made the first epoch of Hindo 
history. 

Then followed the epic age, 1400-1000 B.G, when 
the area of civilization was extended still farther down 
the Oanges Valley, the splendor of wealth, learning, 
military prowess and social life excelling that of lbs 
ancestral seats in the Punjab. Amid differences flfl 
wars and diplomacy with rivalries and jealoutdefl, If 
common sacred language, literature and religion wilh 
similar social and religious institutions, unit^ the 
various nations together. In this time the old Vedaa 
were compiled into bodies or collections, and the 
Brahmanss and the Upaiiishads, liesides the gnwt epic 
poems, the Maliabharata and the Ramayana were oooh 
posod. 

The next, or rationalistic epoch, covera the period 
from 1000 B.o. to 320 a.o., when the Hindu expansioci 
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had covered all India, that is, the peninsula from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin. Then, all India, includ- 
ing Ceylon, was Hinduized, though in differing degrees ; 
the purest Aryan civilization being in the north, the 
lees pure in the Ganges Valley and south and east, 
while the least Aryan and more Dravidian was in Ben- 
gal, Orissa, and India south of the Eistna River. 

This story of the spread of Hindu civilization is a 
brilliant one, and seems as wonderful as the later 
European conquest of the land, and of the other " In- 
dians *" of NorUi America from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. Beside the conquests in material civilization of 
these our fellow-Aryans (who were the real Indians, 
and who spoke the language which is the common an- 
cestor of our own and of most European tongues), what 
impresses us most of all, in these Aryans, is their in- 
tellectual energy. The Hindus of the rationalistic age 
made original discoveries. They invented grammar, 
geometry, arithmetic, decimal notation, and they elabo- 
imted astronomy, medicine, mental philosophy and logic 
(with syllogism) before these sciences were known or 
perfected in Greece. In the seventh century before 
Christ, Kapila taught a system of philosophy, of which 
that of the Europeans, Schopenhaur and Hartmann, 
seems laigely a reproduction. 

F<dlowing this agnostic scheme of thought, came, 
several centuries later, the dualistic Yoga" system in 
which the chief feature is the conception of Deity as 
a means of final emancipation of the human soul from 
fmtiier transmigration, and of union with the Universal 
l^irit or World Soul. There is, however, perhaps no 
•adder chapter in the history of human thought than 
tfie story of the later degeneration of the Yoga system 
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iiit<i one of bloody and cruel rit«B in Indifi, and of i 
peistition in Cliina. 

Still otbei- sjHtems followed : one by Gautama, of tj 
same clun or family of the later Buddha, who develo] 
iuference by the construution of syllogism ; whi 
Kanada follows the atomic philosophy in which 1 
atoms are eternal, but the aggregates perishable by d 
integration. 

Against these schools, which seemed to be dangi 
0U8 " new departureB," orthodox Hindus, anriona fol 
their ancient beliefs and practices as laid down in the 
Yedas, started fresh systems of philosophy, avow-fdly 
more in consonance with their ancestral faith. One 
system insisted on the primitive Yedic ritual, and an- 
other laid emphasis on the belief in a Universal Houl 
first inculcated in the Upanishads. 

Condiliom otU o/ tvkich Buddhism Arosr. ^ 

Whatever we may think of these schools of phil- 
osophy, or the connection with or indebteduana of 
(lautama, the Buddha, to them, they reveal to us the 
conceptions which his contemporaries had of tho ani' 
verso and the beings inhabiting it. These wvru honoit,] 
human attempts to find God. In them the Tari« 
beings or sis conditions of sentient existence ore doi 
or gods 1 men ; asuras or monsters ; pretas or demoiis 
animals; and beings in hell. Furthermore, tlioH 
schools of nin<lit philosophy show us the conditions 
out of which Buddhism arose, furnish us with its ter- 
minolt^ and tochnioal phrases, reveal to ns what the re- 
former proposed U) liimsiOf to do. and, what in porbaps 
still tuoro importaut, show as the types to wliidl 
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Baddhiflm in its degeneration and degradation re- 
verted. The strange far-off oriental words which to- 
day scholars discuss, theoeophists manipulate, and 
charlatans employ as catchpennies were common 
words in the every-day speech of the Hindu people, 
two or three thousand years ago. 

GUncing rapidly at the condition of religion in the 
era ushering in the birth of Buddha, we note that the 
old joyousness of life manifested in the Yedic hymns 
is past, their fervor and glow are gone. In the morn- 
ing of Hindu life there was no caste, no fixed priest- 
hood, and no idols ; but as wealth, civilization, easy 
and settled life succeeded, the taste for pompous sac- 
rifices conducted by an hereditary priestly caste in- 
creased. Greater importance was laid upon the detail 
of the ceremonies, the attention of the worshipper being 
tamed from the deities *' to the minutiffi of rites, the 
erection of altars, the fixing of the proper astronomical 
moments for lighting the fire, the correct pronunciation 
of prayers, and to the various requisite acts accompany- 
ing a sacrifice.** ' In the chapter of decay which time 
wrote and literature reflects, we find " grotesque rea- 
sons given for every minute rite, dogmatic explanation 
of texts, penances for every breach of form and rule, 
and elaborate directions for every act and moment of 
the worshipper.** 

The literature shows a degree of credulity and sub- 
mission on the part of the people and dl absolute 
power on the part of the priests, which reminds us of 
the Middle Ages in Europe. The old inspiring wars 
with the aborigines are over. The time of bearing a 
noble creed, meaning culture and civilization as against 
a^vagery and idolatr}*, is past, and only intestine quar- 
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relB aud iocjil strife have sacceeded. The age of 
tivo Uteraturo it) over, ami couunentatoru, critics 
gramuunuiis Lavo succeeduil. Still mure startling 
the fa<;ts disclosed by literary hiatury. Tlie Ui 
poetry Uaa become frozen prose : the old flaming fuel of 
genius is now slag auil OHhes. We see Hindus doing 
exactly what Jewisli mbbis, and after them Chrisliim 
schoolmen and di^ina-inakers, did nith the old HebreV 
poems and prophecies. Construing literally the praj 
ers, sungs and hopes of an earlier age, they rebi 
the letter of the text into creeds and systems, and 
erect an amazing edifice uf BteeUfnuncd and stone- 
oased tradition, to challenge which is taught to be her- 
esy and impiety. The poetical similes used in the 
Rig Vedaa have been transformed into mythological 
tales. In the change of language the Vcdas theniselvee 
are unreadable, except by the priests, who fatten on 
popular beliefs in the transmigration of souls and in 
the power of priestcraft to make that trausmigmtioB.. 
blissful — provided hberal gift* ore duly forthooi 
Idolatrj' and witchcraft are rampant. Home Ha\-ioi 
some light was needed. 

Buddlii/'m u hu/ii-al Prixl'irf vf Hlmln T/unufhf. 

At Buch a time, probably 557 b.c, was born Qautaiit% 
of the Sakya clan, at Kapilavastu, one hundred tniles 
northeast of Benares. We pass over the details' of 
the life of him called Prince, Lord, Lion of the Tribe- of 
Bakya, and Saviour ; of his desertion of wife and child, 
called the first Great Iteunnciution ; of his strugiflos to 
obtain peitce ; of his enlightenment or Buddhuliood ; 
of bis svcund or Greater lienuneiatiou ; of merit uoao 
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ooant of auBterities ; and give the story told in a moun- 
tain of books in yarioos tongaes, but condensed in a 
paragraph bj Bomeah Ghunder Duti 

" At An earlj age, PriooA Oautama left his royal home, and his 
wife, and new-bom child, and became a wanderer and a men- 
dicant, to seek a way of salvation for man. Hindu rites, ao- 
cotuiwnied bj the slaughter of innocent yictims, repelled his 
feelings. Hindu philosophy afforded him no remedy, and 
Hinda penances and morti^cations proved unavailing after he 
had practised them for years. At last, by severe contemplation, 
he discovered the long coveted truth ; a holy and calm life, and 
beocTolence and love toward all living creatures seemed to him 
the ees en ee of religion. Self-culture and universal lore— >thia 
his disooTerr — this is the essence of Buddhism." * 



From one point of view Buddhism was the logical 
ooDtinoance of Aryan Hindoo philosophy; from an- 
other point of view it was a new departure. The lead- 
ing idea in the Upanishads is that the object of the 
wise man should be to know, inwardly and consciously, 
the Great Sonl of all ; and by this knowledge his indi- 
vidual soul would become united to the Supreme 
Being, the true and absolute self. This was the high- 
est |M>int reached in the old Indian philosophy* before 
Buddha was bom. 

So, looking at Buddhism in the perspective of 
Hindu history and thought, we may say that it is 
doubtful whether Gautama intended to found a new 
raligicHL As, humanly speaking, Saul of Tarsus saved 
Christianity from being a Jewish sect and made it uni- 
Tonal, 8o Gautama extricated the new enthusiasm of 
humanity from the priests. He made Aryan religion 
the property of all India. Wliat had been a rare 
moDopcdy as narrow as Judaism, he made the inheri- 
U 
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taucti of all Asia. Gautama was a protestant and J 
reformer, not an Eignostie or skeptic. It is more ])r 
able tliat be meant to sbake otF B rah man i urn and 1 
reetore tbe ptiro and original foi-m of tlie Aryau religi 
of tbe Yeda», oa far as it was possible to do so. In c 
sense, Buddbism was a revolt againnt hereditary n 
sacerdotal privilege— an attack of tbe iwople s 
priestcraft. Tbe Buddba and liis disciples wuro levi 
lers. In a different age and clime, but lUoug n simil 
patb, tbey did a work analc^uus to tbat of the so-culla 
Anabaptists in Europe and Independents in England, 
centuries later. 

It is certain, however, that Bnddhiam has grown 
logically out of ancient Hinduism. In itij monastic 
feature — one of its most striking characteristics — we 
see only tbe concentration and reduction to system, of 
tbe old bfe of the ascetics and religious mendiconta 
rec<^uized and respected by Hinduism. For oenta- 
ries tbe Buddhist monks and nuns were regarded in 
India as only a new sect of ascetics, among many oth- 
ers which flourished iji the lamb 

Tbe Buddhist doctrine of karma, or m Japanese, 
ingtva, of cause and effect, whereby it ts taught that 
eadi effect iu this lite springs from a cause in tioino 
previous incarnation, and that eocb act in thin life bcius 
its fruit in the next, has grown directly out of tba 
Hindu idea of the transmigration of souls. Tbb Jdett 
is first inculcated in tbe Uponisbads, and is recoguued 
in Hindu systems of philosojiby. 

So also tbe Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana, or Um tit- 
tttioment of a sinless state of existence, has grown out 
of tbe idea of final union of the imlividual soul with 
tite Universal Soul, which is also inculcated in tba 
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Dpanishads. Yet, as we shall see, the Buddhists 
were, in the eyes of the Brahmons, atheists, because in 
the ken of these new levellers gods and men were put 
on the same pUne. Brahmanism has never forgiven 
Buddhism for ignoring the gods, and the Hindoos fi- 
nallj drove out the followers of Gautama from India. 
It eventuated that after a millenium or so of Buddhism 
in India, the old gods, Brahma, Indra, etc., which at first 
had been shut out from the ken of the people, by Gau- 
tama, found their places again in the popular faith of 
the Buddhists, who believed that the gods as well as 
men, were all progressing toward the blessed Nirvana 
— that sinless life and holy calm, which is the Buddh- 
ist's heaven and salvation. 

It is oertainly very curious, and in a sense amusing, 
to find flourishing in far-off Japan the old gods of India, 
that one would suppose to have been utterly dead and 
left behind in oblivion. As acknowledged devas or 
kings and bodhisattvas or soon-to-be Buddhas, not a 
few onoe defunct Hindu gods, utterly unknown to 
early Buddhism, have forct^d their way into the com- 
pany of the elect Though most of them have not 
gained the popularity of the indigenous deities of Nip- 
pon, they yet attract many worshippers. They remind 
one that amid the coming of the sons of Elohim be- 
foro Jehovah, " the satan ** came also.^ 

From another point of view Buddhism was a new 
religion ; for it swept away and out of the field of its 
▼isioii the whole of the World or Universal Soul 
theory. ^* It proclaimed a salvation which each man 
oonld gain for himself and by himself, in this worid 
dating this life, without the least reference to God, or 
to goda, either great or smalL** " It placed the first 
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im^iui'tance ou knowledge ; bat it was uo longer^ 
knowledge uf Uod, it was a clear perception of the 
uatuTe UB tbey Bupposed it to be of men &a<X 
In a. word, Gautama never reached the idea of a 
aoual aeU existent God, though toward that trath 
groped. He was satisiied too boou." Hia followi 
were even more easily satisfied with abatractii 
When Gautama saw the power over the human heart 
of inward culture and of love to others, be obtained 
peace, be rested ou certainty, he became the Buddha, 
that is, the enlightened. Perhaps he was not the Gnit 
Buddhist. It nmy be that the historical Gautama, if 
so he is worthy to be called, merely made tlie sect or 
the new religion famous. Hardly a religion iu the full 
sense of the word. Buddhism did not assume the role 
of theology, but sought only to know men and things. 
In one sense Buddliism is atheism, or rather, atheistic 
humanism. In one sense, also, the solution of Ui« 
mystery of God, of life, and of the univeree, which 
Gautama and his followers attained, was one of skepti- 
cism rather than of faith. Buddhism is, relatively, a 
very modem rebgiou ; it is one uf the new faiths. Is it 
paradoxical to say that the Buddhists are " reli^ona 
atheists ? " 



The Buddhiat MilUnniwn in JwUa. 



Let us now look at the life of the Founder, 
after day, the puresouled teacher attracted new 
ciples while he with alms-bowl went around 
cant and teacher. Salvation merely by 8u]f ooctrol, 
fod love without any rites, cei'emonies, cbimus, priestly 
powers, gods or miracles, formed the burden u( his 
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f^M^>iingR *' Thousands of people left their homes, 
embraoed the holy order and became monks, ignoring 
caste, and relinquishing all worldly goods except the 
bare neoeasaries of life, which they possessed and en- 
joyed in common.** Probably the first monastic «y«- 
Irm of the world, was that of the Indian Buddhists. 

The Buddha preached the good news during forty- 
fi^e years. After his death, five hundred of his follow- 
en assembled at Bajagriha and chanted together the 
teachings of Oautama, to fix them in memory. A hun- 
dred years later, in 377 B.C., came the great schism 
among the Buddhists, out of which grew the divisions 
known aa Northern and Southern Buddhism. There 
disagreement on ten points. A second council 
therefore called, and the disputed points deter- 
mined to the satisfaction of one side. Thereupon the 
■eoeders went away in large numbers, and the difier- 
enoea were neyer healed ; on the contrary, they have 
widened in the course of ages. 

The separatists began what may be called the North- 
em Buddhisms of Nepal, Tibet, China, Korea and 
Japan. The orthodox or Southern Buddhists are those 
of Ceylon, Burma and Siam. The original canon of 
Southern Buddhism is in Pali ; that of Northern 
Buddhism is in Sanskrit The one is comparatively 
small and simple ; the other amazingly varied and volu- 
minous. The canon of Southern scripture is called the 
Uinayana, the Little or Smaller Vehicle; the canon 
of Northern Buddhism is named the Mahayana or 
Great Vehicle. Possibly, also, besides the Southern 
and Northern Buddhisms, the Buddhism of Japan may 
be treated by itself and named Eastern Buddhism. 

In the great council called in 242 B.C., by King Asoka, 
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who nm; be termed the CoDstautioe of Buddhism, 
sacred texts were again chanted. It was not tiiitil 
year 88 b.o. in Ceylon, fonr hundred years after Gaal 
that the three Fitakas, Boxes or Baskets, were 
mitted to writing in the Pali laugoagc. In a 
Buddhism knows nothing of sacred documeata or 
canon of scripture contemporarj' nith its first disciji 

The splendid Buddliist age of India lasttxl nearl; 
thousand yeai-s, aud was one of sujierb triumphs 
civilization. It was an age of spintutd emauciji _ 
of fi'eedom from idol worship, of nobler humanity and 
of i^ace.'^ It waa followed by the Punmic epoch and 
the dark ages. Then Buddhism was, as somt* Bay, 
"driven out" from the laud of its birth, finding new ei- 
pamuou in Eastern and Northern Asia, and again, a still 
more sm-prisiug development in the ultima-Thole o( 
the Asiatic continent, Japan. There is now no Buddh- 
ism in India proper, the faith being represent^ only 
iu Ceyton and possibly also on the main land, by the 
sect of the Jains, and peradventure in Persia by Bab- 
ism which contains elements from three religioiis.'' 
Like Christianity, Buddhism was " driven out " of 
old home to bless other nations of the worKL It 
probably far nearer the trutli to say that Buddhii 
was never exiielled tvo\a India, but rather that it dli 
by disintegration and relapse." It had become lintfa' 
manism again. The old gods and the old idol-worahip 
came back. It Is in Japan tluit the ends of the earth, 
eastern and western civilization, and the freest »ad 
fullest or at least the latest developmeuti) of Christi- 
anity and of Buddhism, have met. 

til its transfer to distant lands and its dewlopmeDta 
throughout Eiwteru Asia, the faith which had ongiiuU«d 
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in India suffered manj changes. Dividing into two 
great branches, it became a notably different religion 
according as it moved along the southern, the north- 
em, or Uie eastern channel By the vehicle of the 
Pali language it was carried to Ceylon, Siam, Burma, 
Cambodia and the islands of the south; that is, to 
southern or peninsular and insular Asia. Here there 
is little evidence of any striking departure from the 
doctrines of the Pali Pitakas ; and, as Southern Buddh- 
ism does not greatly concern us in speaking of the re- 
ligions of Japan, we may pass it by. For although the 
books and writings belonging to Southern Buddhism, 
and comprehended under the formula of the Hinayana 
at Smaller Vehicle, have been studied in China, Korea 
and Japan, yet they have hail comparatively little in- 
fluence upon doctrinal, ritualistic, or missionaiy de- 
velopment in Chinese Asia. 

Astonishingly different has been the case with the 
Northern Buddhisms which are those of Nepal, Tibet, 
Mongolia, Manchuria, China, Korea and Japan. As 
luxuriant as the evolutions of political and dogmatic 
Christianity and as radical in their departures from the 
primitive simplicity of the faith, have been these forma 
of Buddhist doctrine, ritual and oiganization. We 
cannot now dwell upon the wonderful details of the 
vast and complicated system, differing so much in 
various countries. We pass by, or only glance at, the 
philosophy of the Punjaub ; the metaphysics of Nepal 
—with its developments into what some writere con- 
aider to be a close approach to monotheism, and others, 
indeed, monotheism itself ; the system of Tjamaism in 
Tibet, which has paralleled so closely the develop- 
\i of the papal hierarchy ; the possibly two thou- 
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. sand yeojrs' growth and decay of Chineoe Boddhioi 
tlie viuieties of t)ie Buddhium of Mongolia— altoaet 
swamped in tlie Shamaiiintic oupt'rstitioiiH of tJw?**' 
dwellers ou the plains; the lustonishing biicc^-bs, (jniok 
ripening, decay, and almost utter auniliilntion, lunoii^ 
the learned and governing clasflSB, of Korenu Biiddii- 
ism ; '^ and study in detail only Eastern or Japanflfl 
Buddhism. 

We shall in this lecture attempt but two things : 

I. A summary of the process of thought by whi 
the chief features of the Northern Buddhisms c 
to view. 

II. An outline of the story of Japanese Buddi 
during the first three centuries of its existence. 

T/if Development of Northern Buddhtnm. 

Leaving the early Buddha legends and tbo soHl 
ground of history, the makers of the newer Bad 
doctrines in Nopal occupied themselves with develo 
ing the theory of BudiUiahood and uf the Baddhaft}^ 
for we must ever remember that Bnddha '^ is doI I 
proper name, but a common adjective meaning enlif^ 
eue<l, from tbe root to know, |)erceive, etc. They t 
constant and marvellous additions to the primitiTi) dofr 
trine, giving it a momentum which gathered tmtx u 
the ceuturios went on ; and, as propaganda, it mored 
against the snn. 

This development theory ran along the liiw of pn^ 
snnificatioH, Not being satislietl with "the wboel of the 
law," it personified both the hub and tbe Bpokea. It 
began with the spirit of kintlness out of which all hu- 
man rirtnee rise, and by the power of wbteh Lk* 
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Buddhist organization will conquer all dn and unbelief 
and become victorious throu^out the world. This 
personification is caUed the Maitreya Buddha, the un- 
conquerable one, or the future Buddha of beneyolence, 
the Buddha who is yet to coma Here was a tremen- 
dous and iBTolutionary moTement in the new faith, the 
beginning of a long process. It was as though the 
Christians had taken the particular attributes, justice, 
mercy, etc., of Ood and, after personifying each one, 
deified it, thus multiplying gods. 

What was the soil for the new sowing, and what was 
the hanrest to be reaped in due time ? 

With many thousands of India Buddhists whose 
minds were already steeped in Brahministic philosophy 

and dreaming than to self-control and moral culture, 
and who mourned for the dead gods of Hinduism, the 
soil was already prepared for a growth wholly ab- 
normal to true Buddhism, but altogether in keeping 
with the older Brahministic philosophies from which 
these dreamers had been but partially converted to 
Buddhism.** 

The seed is found in the doctrine which already 
fofins part of the system of the Little Vehicle, when it 
tdls of the personal Buddhas and the Buddhas elect, 
or future Buddhas. In the Jataka stories, or Birth 
tales, '' the Buddha elect ** is the title given to each of 
the beings, man, angel, or animal, who is held to be a 
Bodhisattva, or the future Buddha in one of his former 
births. The title Bodhisattva ^ is the name given to a 
being whose Karma wiU produce other beings in a con- 
tinuaDy ascending scale of goodness until it becomes 
vested in a Buddha. Or, in the more oonunon use of 
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the word, a Bodbistittva (Japanese bosaten) is a fa 
whose essence has become intelligence, and who will 
have to pass throngh hnmau existence once more only 
before entering Nirvana. 

In Southern Buddhist temples, the pare white imago 
of Maitreya is sometimes foond beside the iiiol repre- 
senting Gautama or the historical Bnddha. AVhile in 
Southern Budilhiam the idea of this possibility of do- 
Telopmeiit seems to have been little seized upon and 
followed up, in Northei-n Buddhism as early as 400 
A.D, the worship of two Buddhas elect named Manjusri 
and Avalokitesvara, or personified Wisdom and Power, 
had already become general. Manjusri,* the Gniat 
Being or " Prince Royal," is the pereouification of wis- 
dom, and especially of the mystic religious insight 
which has produced the Great Veliicle or canon of 
Northern Buddhism ; or, as a Japauese author says, 
the third collection o5 the Tripitaka was that made by 
Manjosri and Maitreya. Avalokitesvara," the Lord of 
View or All-sided One, is the personification of power, 
the merciful jirotector and preserver of the world and 
of men. Both are frequently and ToIominooBly men- 
tioned in the Saddharma Pundarika,'' in which the 
good law is made plain by tlowers of rhetoric, and o( 
which we shall have occasion frequently to Bpmk. 
Monjusri is the mythical author of this ipflneataU 
work," the twenty-fourth chapter being devoted to a 
glorification of the character, the power, and the ad- 
vautagos to be derived from the worship of Avalokiles* 
vara. 
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The Creation of Gods. 

Possibly the name of Manjnsri may be derived from 
that of the Indian mendicant, the traditional introdnoer 
of Buddhism and its accompanying civilization into 
NepaL The Tibetans identify him with the minister 
of a great King Strongstnn, who lived in the seventh 
oentory of our era and who was the great patron of 
Buddhism into Tibet He is the founder of that school 
of thought which ended in the Great Vehicle, — the 
literature of Northern Buddhism.*^ From Nepal to 
Japan, in the books of the Northern Buddhists there is 
oertainly much confusion between the metaphysical 
being and the legendary civilizer and teacher of NepaL 
The other name, Avalokitesvara, which means the Lord 
at View, '* the lord who looks down from on high,*' in- 
stead of being a purely metaphysical invention, may be 
only an adi^tation of one epithet of Shiva, which meant 
Master of View. 

Later and by degrees the attributes were separated 
and each one was personified. For example, the power 
at Avalokitesvara was separated from his protecting 
eare and providence. His power was personified as 
the bearer of the thunder-bolt, or the lightning-handed 
one; and this new personification added to the two 
other Buddhas elect, made a triad, the first in Northern 
Buddhism. In this triad, the thunder-bolt holder was 
Vagrapani ; Manjusri was the deified teacher ; and Ava- 
lokitesvara was the Spirit of the Buddhas present in 
the church. Before many centuries had elapsed, these 
imaginary beings, with a few others, had become gods 
to whom men prayed ; and thus Buddhism became a 
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religion with some kind of theism, — which Gautama 
had expressly renounced. 

If any one wants proof of this reversion into the old 
religioHH of India, he has only to notice that the name, 
given to the new god mrnle by personificfttiou of 
attribute of power, Vagmpani, or Vadjradharu, or 
bearer of the thunder-bolt, had formerly 1h«3ii used 
an epithet of tho old fire-god of the Vedas, Indra. 

It were tedious to recount all the steps in the fi 
development of Northern Buddhism." Suffice it to 
that out of ideas and principles set forth in tht- earlier 
Buddhism, and under the generating force reborn from 
old Brahmiuicim, the Dhyani Buddhas (that is the 
Buddbas evolved out of the mind in mystic 
were given their elect Buddhas ; and so three sets of 
were co-ordinated.* That is, first, five pre-penulti 
Buddlms ; then their Bodhisattvas or p<innlti 
Buddhas; and then the ultimate or human Bnddl 
of which Gautama was one. Or, first abstraction 
pre-human effluence ; then emanation. 

All this multiplication of beings is nn known to 
Southern Buddhism, unknown to the 8addharma Pnn- 
darika, and very probably imlcnown also to the Cbineae 
pilgrims who visited India in the fifth and seventh cen- 
turies. Professor Rhys Da^-ids, in hia compcu-t UtUo 
manoal of Buddhism, says : " 



" Among: tlioM hjpolbetiokl beiags— the creAtions o( » « 
■oholaeticism, hollow kbstnctinDB witbont life or rMlJty^ 
(onrth Amitabbft. ' Iinm»«sarablo LiKbt.* trbose BndhiMtval 
Avklokitoavftrs, ani whoM emanation is OmntamH, ooonpiMl 
onurse tbe hiffbest anil most important nnk. Smroandod \ 
innntnerablo Bodbistttwan, be sita «nUiTtineiI nndfr > no-ti««d 
SokbaTBti, i.e., tbe Bliasfui, a pandiae of beaTenJ; jogra, a 
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diflripiiOD oocapies whole iediotu books of the so-called Great 
Vehicle. Bj this theory, each of the five Bnddhas has become 
three, aod the fonrih of these five sets of three is the second 
Buddhist Trinitj, the belief in which must have arisen after 
the serenth oentoiy of oar era." 

Bnddhism has been called the light of Asia, and 
Oaatama its illuminator; but certainly the light has 
not been pore, nor the products of its illumination 
wholesome. Pardon an illustration. In Christian 
churches and cathedrals of Europe, there is still a 
great prejudice against the use of pipes, and of gas 
made from coal, because of the machinery and of the 
impure emanations. The prejudice is a wholesome 
one ; for we all know that most of the elements form- 
ing common illuminating gas are worthless except 
to convey the very small amount of light-giving ma- 
terial, and that these elements in combustion vitiate 
tlie air and give off deleterious products which cor- 
rode, tarnish and destroy. Now though Buddhist doc- 
trine may have been the light of India, yet to reach 
the Northern and Eastern nations of Asia it had, ap- 
parently, to be adulterated for conveyance, as much as 
18 the illuminating gas in our cities. From the first, 
Northern Buddhism showed a wonderful affinity, not 
only iot Brahministic superstitions and speculations, 
but for almost everything else with which it came in 
oontact in countries beyond India. Instead of combat- 
ing, it absorbed. It adapted itself to circumstances, 
aiiid fltM^ing certain belieb prevalent among the people, 
it imbibed them, and thus gained by accretion until its 
bulk, both of beliefe and of disciples, was in the inverse 
ratio of its purity. Even to-day, the occult theosophy 
ol *^ Lbs Unveiled,'* and of the school of writers such 
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as Blavatsky, Olcott, etc., seems to be a perf< 
logical product of the Northern BiiddhismH, and 
I>e called ouh of them ; yet it is simply a repetition 
wlmt took place ceuturies ago. Most of the priniitii 
beliefs and superstitious of Nupal aiid Tibet wen* at 
sorbed 'm the ever hungry and dovouriug Bystem of 
Buddhistic Hcholasticism. 



TItf Mitking of a Pantheon. 



liet uB glance again at this Nejml Biiddhism 
the tenth century we find what at first seems to be 
growth out of Polytheism into Monotheism, for a 
Being, to whom the attribuU« of infinity, self-exist- 
ence and omniscience are ascribed, is invented and 
named Adi-Budilha, or the primordial Buddha. A07 
cording to the specuLitioiis of the thinkers, ho 
evolved himself out of the five Dhyani-Buddhas by 
exorcise of the five meditations, while each of th< 
had evolved out of itself by wisdom and contemplation, 
the corresponding Buddhaa elect Again, each of tho 
latter evolved out of his own essence a materiut world, 
— our present world being the fourth of theee, that i»of 
Avaloki. One almost might consider that this setting 
forth of the primordial Buddha was real Monotheism; 
but on looking more carefully one sees that it is ss 
little real Monotheism as was possible in the system 
of Gnosticism. Indeed the force of evolution cottid 
not stop here ; for, since even this primordial Buddha 
rested uixin Ossa of hjitothesis piled upon Pelion of hy- 
pothesis, there must be other hypotheses yet to come, 
and ao the Tautra system, a com|>ouQd of old Btahmin- 
ism with tiie magic and witchcraft and Shamanism of 
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Northern Asia burst into view. As this was to travel 
into Japan and be hailed as purest Buddhism, let us 
note how this tenth century Tantra system grew up. 
To see this clearly, is to look upon the parable of the 
man with the unclean spirit being acted out. on a vast 
scale in history. 

In the sixth century of our era, one Asanga, or 
Asamga, wrote the Shastra, called the Shastra Yoga- 
chara Bhumi.* With great dexterity he erected a sort 
of clearing-house for both the corrupt Brahminism and 
corrupt Buddhism of his day, and exchanging and re- 
arranging the gods and devils in both systems, he 
represented them as worshippers and supporters of 
the Buddha and Avalokitesvara. In such a system, 
tlie old primitive Buddhism of the noble eight-fold 
path of self-conquest and pure morals was utterly lost 
Tnatearl of that, the worship|)er gave his whole pow- 
ers to obtaining occult potencies by means of magic 
phrases and magic circles. Then grew up whole for- 
ests of monasteries and temples, with an outburst of 
deipiliah art representing many-headed and many-eyed 
and many-handed idok on the walls, on books, on the 
roadside, with manifold charms and phrases the endless 
repetitions of which were supposed to have eflScacy with 
the hypothetical being who filled the heavens. That was 
ike age of idols for China as well as for India ; and the 
old Chinese house, once empty, swept and garnished 
by Confudanism, was now filled with a mob of unclean 
qpirits each worse than the first. With more coura- 
geous logic than the more matter-of-fact Chiuese, the 
Tibetan erected his prayer-mills'* and let the winds 
of heaven and the flowing waters continually multiply 
his prayers and holy syllables. And these inventions 
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were duly im[H)rted into Japan, and even now are Ua 
frum beiiig abBont." 

Pu8smg over for tbe present tlie Llstot^' of Butldli- 
iam in Chiua,^ Hoflice it tu say that the Buddliia^i 
which entered Jupiiii from Korea in the dxth c 
\v'as not thf simple utheism touched with morality, 1 
bald skepticism or benevolent agnosticism of Qaata 
but a religion ah-eady over a thousand years old. It « 
the system of the Northern Buddhists. These, d 
isfied, or unsatisfied, with absorption into a )>a>isioii] 
state through gelf-Bacrifice and moral di(M:ipliue, I 
evolved a philosophy of religion in which were ) 
idols and an apparatus of conversion utterly unlcnoij 
to the primitivii faith. 



Buddhism Alremlij Ciri'rnpled when brought to Jdjjan. 

Tills sixth century Baddhism in Japan was not the 
army with banners, which was iutrodiicetl still later 
witli the luxuriances of tlie fully developed ftjst«m, 
its paradise wonderfully' Uke Alohammed's and its over- 
populated pantheon. It was, however, ready s " 
necessary raachiupry, Iwth material and mentnl, to n 
couipiest of a people which hod not only reli({ 
afl]>iratious, but also latent lesthetic {KJSHibilities < 
high onler. As in its coui-se through China 
Northern Buddhism had actod as an all-powerful I 
sorltent of local beliefs uud KuporstitioUH, mo in Ja}NI 
waH detjtiued to make a more ntniarkable rooord, i 
not only t*i absorb local idwia but actually to oai 
indiBcuous religion to diitappear. 

Ix't US inijuire who were the people to whom 1 
ism, when already [loaseHBed of a niiUeninm of bis 
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entered its Ultima Thide in Eastern Asia. At what 
stage of mntnal growth did Buddhism and the Japan- 
ese meet each other ? 

Instead of the forty millions of thoroughly homogen- 
eous people in Japan — according to the census of De- 
oember 31, 1892 — all being loyal subjects of one Em- 
peror, we must think of possibly a million of hunters, 
fishermen and farmers in more or less warring clans or 
tribes. These were made up of the various migrations 
from the main land and the drift of humanity brought 
by the ocean currents from the south ; Ainos, Koreans, 
Tartars and Chinese, with probably some Malay and 
Nigrito stock. In the central part of Hondo, the main 
island, the Yamato tribe dominated, its chief being 
styled Sum^ru-mikoto, or Mikado. To the south and 
southwest, the Mikado's power was only more or less 
felt, for the Yamato men had a long struggle in secur- 
ing supremacy. Nbrthward and eastward lay great 
Wretches of land, inhabited by unsubdued and uncivil- 
ised native tribes of continental and most probably of 
Korean origin, and thus more or less closely akin to 
the Yamato men. Still northward roamed the Ainos, a 
laoe whose ancestral seats may have l)een in far-off 
Dravidian India. Despite the constant conflicts be- 
tween the Yamato people who had agriculture and the 
beginnings of government, law and literature, and their 
less civilised neighbors, the tendency to amalgamation 
was already strong. The problem of the statesman, 
was to extend the sway of the Mikado over the whole 
Archipelaga 

Shinto was, in its formation, made use of as an en- 
gine to conquer, unify and civilize all the tribes. In 

sense, this conquest of men having lower forms of 
IB 
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faith, by beliiwers in the Kami no Miclti, or Way of tbi 
Oods, wae aiialogoua to the Aryan conquest of lui 
and the Dravidiana. However tliiw may be, tht; euerg 
and valor displayed iu these early ages fonued the idet 
of Yamato Damashii (The Spirit of uneuiKjaeiuh] 
Japan), which has so powerfully indueuced the mot 
em Japanese. We shall see, also, how grandly liiidJl 
ism also came to be a powerful force in the aiitticl 
tion of the Japanese people. At first, the new faid 
would be rejected as an alien invader, stigniatizeil as | 
foreign rel^on, and, as snch, sure to invoke the 
of the native gods. Then later, its superiority to t 
indigenous cult would be seen both by the wise t 
the practically minded, and it would be welcomed and 
enjoyed. 



TJie Inviting Field. ■ 

Xever had a new religion a more inviting field or' 
cme more sure of success, than had Buddhism on step- 
ping from the Land of Morning B&wn to the Land of 
the Rising Sun. Coming as a gorgeous, dazzling and 
disciplined array of all that could touch the imnginft- 
tion, stimulate the intellect and move the heart of (ba 
Japanese, it was irresistible. For the making of i 
nation, Shinto was as a donkey engine, couipanHl I 
the system of furnaces. boileiB, shaft and pro]>t'ller a 
a ten-thousand-tou steel cruiser, moved by the euergi^ 
of a million years of siiul>eam fierce coudemtMl i 
coal and released again tlirongli trananiigration liy t 

AU accounts in the vt^niacuhu- Japanese agre(>, i 
their Bntsu-d<) or Buddhism was imported bvxaJ 
Korea. In the sixteenth year of Kiiitai, tb« twi 
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■erenth Mikado (of the list made centuries after, and 
the eleventh after the impoesible line of the long-lived 
or mythical Mikadoe), a.d. 634, it in said that a man 
from China brooght with him an image of Buddha in- 
to YamatOy and setting it up in a thatched cottage wor- 
shipped it The people called it "foreign-country 
god.** yisitors discussed with him the religion of Sha- 
kfty as the Japanese call Shakyamuni, and some little 
knowledge of Buddhism was gained, but no notable 
progress was made until a.d. 652, which is generally 
accepted and celebrated as the year of the introduc- 
tion of the faith into Japan. Then a king of Hiaksai 
in Korea, sent over to the court and to the Mikado 
golden images of the Buddha and of the triad of 
** precious ones,** with Sutras and sacred l)ookH. These 
holy relics are believed to be still preserved in the 
famous temple of ZenkOji,^ belonging to the temple of 
the Tendai Sect at Nagano in Northern Japan, this 
shrine being dedicated to Amida and his two followers 
Kwannon (Avalokitesvara) and Dai-sei-slii (Mahastana- 
pr^)ta). This group of idols, as the custodian of the 
shrine wiU tell you, was made by Shaka himself out of 
gold, found at the base of the tree which grows at the 
centre of the universe. After remaining in Korea for 
eleven hundred and twelve years, it was brought to 
Japan. Mighty is the stream of pilgrims which con- 
tinually sets toward the holy place. A common prov- 
erb declares that even a cow can find her way thither. 
In AJ). 572 and again in 584, new image's, sutruH and 
teachers came over from another part of Korea. The 
Mikado called a council to determine what should be 
dooe with the idols, to the worship of which he was 
himiielf inclined; but a majority were against the 
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idea of insulting tlie native gods by receiving the 
©nts and thus introducing a foreign religion. The 
ister of tjtut«, however, one 8oga no InatDt', expressed 
himself in fiivor of Dnddhism, and put the images in 
his connti'y house which, he converted into u tem] 
When, soon alter, the land was afflicted with a 
lence, the opponeuts uf the new faith attribuUnl 
the wrath of the go<l8 nt the hospitality given to the 
new idols. War broke out, fighting took pUce, and the 
Baddhist temple was burned and the idols thrown lul 
the river, near Osaka. Great portents followed, 
the enemies of Buddhism were, it is said, burned 
by Homes descending from heaven. 

The tide then tumetl in favor of the Indian faith, 
H(^a rebuilt his temple. Priests and misaiouarii 
were invited to come over from Korea, being gli 
furnished by the allies of Japan from the state 
Shinra, and Buddhism again (iouriahwl at the coi 
but not yet among the people. Once more, fightii 
broke out ; and again the temple of the alien godu 
destroyed, only to be rebuilt again. The chief clii 
pion of Buddhism was the son of a Mikado, best kuowD 
by his puatlnimi^ms title, Hhotokn," who oU Ma life ^vas 
a vigorous dt-fi-nder and propiigntor of the new faith. 
Through his influence, or very probably thn)nf;li tho 
effortH of the Korean missionaries, the devnfitatiug war 
between the Japanese and Koreans was endt^d. In 
the peace wliicli followed, notable prognws was made 
through the vigor of the missionaries enoonragod by 
the regent Sliiitoku, so tliat at his death in tho yuar 
A.D. G21, there were forty-six temples, and tliirtixui liUD- 
dred and eighty-five priests, monks and nuns in Ja[>aiL 
Many of the luoet famous templos, which are ncnr 
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fall of wealth and renown, trace their foundations to 
this era of Shotokn and of his aunt, the Empress Suiko 
(A.D. 593-628), who were friendly to the new religion. 
Shotokn may be almost called the founder of Japanese 
BuddhifiOL Although a layman, he is canonized and 
stands unique in the Pantheon of Eastern Buddhism, 
his image being prominently visible in thousands of 
Japanese temples. 

Legend, in no country more luxurious than in Japan, 
tells us that the exotic religion made no progress until 
Amida, the boundlessly Merciful One, assuming the 
shape of a concubine of the imperial prince who after- 
ward became the Mikado Yomc, gave birth to Sho- 
tokn, who was himself Kwaunon or the goddess of 
mercy in human form ; and that when he grew up, he 
took to wife an incarnation of the Buddha elect, Mahas- 
tana-prapta, or in Japanese Dai-sei-shi, whose idol is 
honored at ZenkOjL 

Hie New Faith Becomes Popular. 

Then Buddhism became popular, passing out from 
the narrow circle of the court to be welcomed by the 
people. In A.D. 623, monks came over directly from 
China, and we find mentioned two sects, the Sauron 
and the JOjitso, which are no longer extant in Japan. 
In about a.d. 650 the fame of Yuan Chang (Hiouen 
Thsang) the Chinese pilgrim to India, or the holy 
land, reached Japan ; and his illustrious example was 
enthusiastically followed. History now frequently re- 
peated itsell The Japanese monk, D0sh5, crossed the 
seas to China to gasse upon the face and become the 
papil ol that iUustrious Chinese pilgrim, who had seen 
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Budilha Land. Later on, other moaka crossed ovev 
to the laud uf SiDim, imtil we find tliut iti this 
succeeding ceuturies, hundreds of Jupuue»o in I 
frail junks, braved the dangers of the Btormy oceaii, ii 
order to study Sanskrit, to read the old w-riiitiireB, 
meut the new lights of learning or revelation, and 
become verBed iu the latest fashions of religion, 
find the pilgrims returning and founding new sects or 
8ub-a«3(-ts, and stimulating by tlieir enthusiasm the 
monks and the home missionaries. In the year A.D. 
TOU the custom of cremation was iutrodured. This 
wrought not only a profound change in customs, but 
also became the seed of a rich crop of superstitious ; 
since out of the cremated bodies of the saints coma 
forth the ithari or, in Sanskrit, narira. These hard 
Bubstances^ or ])elleta, preserved in cryatsl cabinets, 
treated as holy gems or relics. Thus venerated, 
become the nuclei of cycles of fairy lore. 

In A.D. 710, the great monastery at Kara 
founded ; and here we must notice or at least g] 
at the great throng of civilizing influences that 
iu with Buddliisin, and at the great army of ai 
artisanB and akilleil meu aud women of every sort 
trade and cnift. We note that with the building 
this great Nam monastery came another proof u( i 
provement and the added element of stability iu Ja|is 
ese cinli7Ation. The ancient dread which tlie iTaji 
had, of living in any place where a person Imd died 
pHssitig away. The nomad life was being given 
The sneoeHHor of a dead Mikado waH no lunger c 
{lelled to build himself a new capitid. The travol 
in Japan, familiar with the ancient piwtT^' of 
MaayO-shu, finds no fewer than fifty-ei^'ht aites" 
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the early homes of the Japanese monarchy. Once oc- 
copying the proud position of imperial capitals, they 
are now for the most part mere hamlets, oftentimes 
mere names, with no visible indication of former hu- 
man habitation ; while the old rivers or streams once 
gay with barges fiUed with silken-robed lords and la- 
dies, have dried up to mere washerwomen's runnels. 
For the first time after the building of this Buddhist 
monastery, the capital remained permanent, Nara be- 
ing the imperial residence during seventy-five years. 
Then beautiful Kioto was chosen, and remained the 
residence of successive generations of emperors until 
186& In A.D. 736, we read of the K^gon sect Two 
yeais kter a laige momistery, with a seven-storied pa- 
goda alongside of it, was ordered to be built in eveiy 
province. These, with the temples and their surround- 
ings, and with the wayside shrines beginning to spring 
up like exotic flowers, made a striking alteration in the 
landscape of Japan. The Buddhist scriptures were 
numerously copied and circulated among the learned 
class, yet neither now nor ever, except here and there 
in fragments, were they found among the people. For, 
although the Buddhist canon has been repeatedly im- 
ported, copied by the pen and in modern times printed, 
yet no Japanese translation has ever been made. The 
methods of Buddhism in r^^ard to the circulation of 
the scriptures are those, not of Protestantism but of 
Boman Catholicism. 

In the same year, the Mikado called for oontribu- 
tions from all the people for the building of a colossal 
image of the Buddha, which was to be of bronase and 
gilded. Yet, fearing that the Shinto gods might be 
oflmded, a skilful priest named Oiyoku, — probably 
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the same maji ^^'llo introduced the potter*B wbeel i 
Japiiii, — wa& Heiit to the slirine of the 8iin-goddefis i 
Isu to preseut lier with a shari or relic of the Buddl 
and tind out how she would regard his proje* 
After fieven days and nights of waiting, the chapi 
doors flew open and the loud-voiceil uratde v 
preted iu a favorable sense. The uight foUoi^'iug t 
return of the priest, the Mikado dreamed that the ij 
goddess appeuruil to him in her own form and i 
"The sun is Birushanu" (Vairokana). Thin nieai 
that the chief deity of the Japanese prochiimod hei 
an avatar or incarnation uf one of the old Hiudn godfl>4 
She also approved the project of the imago ; and 1 
this same year, 759, native gold was found in Ja}« 
which suQiced for tho gilding of the great idol tlu 
after eleven hundretl years and many vioiaaitudtis. b 
stands, the glory of a multitude of pilgrims. 

In K.D. 754 a famous priest, who introdacuHt Uie tiai 
Kitsu Hect, was able to convert the Mikado and ohtA 
four hundred converts iu the imperial court. Thir 
years Inter, another tremendous tnamph of Boddl 
was scored and a deadly blow at Hhinto wan Mtrnd 
The Bnddhiat priests perttaaded the Mikai.lo>) to abi 
doD their ancient title of Sunieni and ailopt thnt < 
Tennn (Heavenly King or Tenshl) Sou of HoRveg 
after the Chinese fashion. At the same time it \ 
taught that the emperor coold gain great merit i 
sooner become a Buddha, by retiring from the actifl 
car<>.s of the throne and becoming a mouk, witli Um'] 
title of Hi^-o, or Cloistered Emperor. This innovktioo ' 
had far-reachmg consequences, profoundly altering Um 
status of the Mikadu, giving scnsualixm oo Uie oam 
band and priestcraft on the other, their OOTOted (^ 
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porttinity, changing the ruler of the nation from an ac- 
tive statesman into a recluse and the recluse into a pious 
monk, or a licentious devotee, as the case might be. 
It paved the way for the usurpation of the government 
by the unscrupulous soldier, " the man on horseback,** 
who was destined to rule Japan for seven hundred 
years, while the throne and its occupant were in the 
shadow. One of a thousand proofs of the progress of 
the propaganda scheme is seen in the removal of the 
Shinto temple which had stood at NikkO, and the erec- 
tion in its place of a Buddhist temple. In a.d. 805 the 
famous Tendai, and in 806 the powerful Shingon Sect 
were introduced. All was now ready in Japan for the 
growth not only of one new Buddhism, but of several 
varieties among the Northern Buddhisms which so 
arouse the astonishment of those who study the simple 
Pali scriptures that contain the story of Gautama, and 
who know only the southern phase of the faith, that 
is to Asia, relatively, what Christianity is to Europe. 
We say relatively, for while Buddhism made Chinese 
Asia gentle in manners and kind to animals, it covered 
the land with temples, monasteries and images; on 
the other hand the religion of Jesus filled Europe not 
only with churches, abbeys, monasteries and nunner- 
ies, but also with hospitals, orphan asylums, light- 
houses, schools and colleges. Between the fruits of 
Christendom and Buddhadom, let the world judge. 

Survey and Summary. 

To sum up : Buddhism is the humanitarian's, and 
also the skeptic's, solution of the problem of the uni- 
vene. Its three great distinguishing characteristics are 
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tilhuUm, me tiom psychosis und ubsence of caste. It 
iu its origin pure deinocrafiy. As l^>llillst dcapotiu prii 
hood ttud opprensivQ hierarchy, it was congrogati< 
Theoretically it is so yat, thoiigb far from being bo pi 
Ucally. It ia certainly sacerdotal aud ariBtocratic in or- 
ganization. As iu auy other syt)t«ui which has so viwt 
u hierarchy with so many gnKleu of houor and anthor- 
itj', its theory of democracy is now a memory, 
preached in a land acciUBed by caste and under spi 
ual and seculiu* oppii^ssions, it acknowledged 
but declared all men equally sinful and miserable, and 
all equally capable of being freed from sin and misery 
tlirough liuddhuhood, that is, knowledge or enlightei 
meiit.* 

The threefold principle laid down by Qool 
and now in dt^ma, htemtiu'e, art and worship, 
triad or formal trinity, is, Buddha, the attainment 
Buddha-hood, or pei'fcut enlightenment, throai^b m< 
tatlon and benevolence ; Karma, the law of 
and effect ; and Dharma, discipline or order ; ( 
Lord, tlie Law and the Church. Paying no attentii 
to questions of cosmogony or theogouy, the tutivi 
is accepted as an idtimate fact. Mutter ix etenial. 
Creation exists but not a Creator. All is god, but Qud 
is left out of couai deration. The gods are even lew 
than Buddhaa. Humanity itt glorified and the Htram cA 
all teadiing is upon this life. In a word: a sinlefiB lite, 
attainable by man, throngli his own exertions in 
world, above all the powers or Ixjings of th« luii' 
IB the essence of original BudiUiism. Origiuol Nil 
meant death which enda all, extinction of 

Gautama's immeiliatti puqKtse was to emaocij 
biuself and his followers from the fetteis of 
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ism. He tried to leave the world of Hinda philosophy 
behind him and to escape from it. 

Did he snoceed ? Partially. 

Buddha hoped also to rise above the superstitions of 
the oommon people, bat in this he was again only par- 
tially soooessfoL'' "The clouds returned after the 
ndn." The old dead gods of Brahminism came back 
under new names and forms. The malarial exhalations of 
OOTTupt Brahmanistic philosophy, continuaUy poisoned 
the atmosphere which Buddha's disciples breathed. 
Siin worse, as his religion transmigrated into other 
lands, it became itself a history of transformation, until 
to-day no religion on earth seems to be such a kaleido- 
aoopic phantasmagoria. Polytheism is rampant over 
the greater part of the Buddhist world to-day. In the 
larger portion of Chinese Asia, pantheism dominates 
ttie mind. In modem Babism, — a mixture of Moham- 
medanism, Christianity and Buddhism, — there are 
streaks of dualism. If Monotheism has ever dawned 
on the Buddhist world, it has been in fitful pulses as in 
aorofal flashes, soon to leave darkness darker. 

For us is this lessson : Buddhism, brought face to 
iaoe with the problem of the world's evil and possible 
improvement, evades it ; b^s the whole question at 
Uie outset ; prays : " Deliver us from existence. Save 
vm from life and give us as little as possible of it" 
Christianity faces the problem and flinches not ; orders 
advaDce aU along the line of endeavor and prays : " De- 
fiver vm from evil ; ** and is ever of good cheer, because 
Captain and leader says : " I have overcome the world.** 
Go, win it for me. " I have come that they might have 
fife, and that they might have it more abundantly.** 



fUYdBU, OB MIXED BUDDHISM 



'* All things are nothing bat mind.** 

** The doctrines of Baddhism bavo no flzod ftKOM.* 



'* There is nothing in things themselvw that enabks «a to diatiognah 
in them either good or eril, right or wrong. It is bat mao'a fanof that 
weighs their merits and oanaes him to o h oo so one and njeoi tba olhar.** 

'' Non-indiTidaality U tho gmioral prinoipla of Biwldhfam **— OntUta 
of the Mahiyftna. 

*'U (ShintS) was smothered before reaohing matarlty, but BmMhiwi 
and Confucianism hsd to diagnise and ehanga in order to enltr J^hb.** 

'* Life has a limited s|)an and naught may avail to astend Ik lUa la 
msnifented by the impermanenoe of hnman beings. Boft yet w b e i ietc i 
necpMMury I will hereafter make my appeanmoe from time to time aa a god, 
a Migc« or a Buddha."— Last words of Shaka the Boddha, in Japanese 

biography. 

** It is our opinion that Buddhism cannot long hold its gronnd. and that 
(^hrifttianity roust finally prevail throughout alljapan. . . • Now. when 
Buddhism and Chrintisnity are in conflict fcH- the ascendency, this indiffer- 
( ncc of the Japanese people to the difference of sects ia a great disadvant- 
age to Buddhism. That they nhould worship Jesos Christ with the same 
mind as they do Innri or Jfiojin is not at all inconsistent in their estima- 
tion or contrary to their custom.**— Fnkoiawa, of Toldd. 

'* How long halt ye Iwtween two opinions ? If the Lord be (Sod, follow 
him : but if Baal, then follow him.**— Elijah. 

" Do men gather grapes of thorns or flgs of thistles ? **—Jesaa. 

*' Doth a fountain send forth at the same place sweet water and bitter t ** 
— James. 

'' What concord hath Christ with Belial ? **— FtaL 



CHAPTER Vn 

RirOBU, OR mZBD BUDDHISM 
Sffncretism in Religion 

Two oenturiee and a half of Buddhism in Japan, 
■bowed the leaders and teachers of the Indian fiedth 
that complete victory over the whole nation was yet 
very far ofL The coort had indeed been invaded and 
won. Even the Mikado, the ecclesiastical head of 
Shintdy and the incarnation and vicar of the heavenly 
godSy had not only embraced Buddhism, but in many 
hnitaniMWi had shorn the hair and taken the vows of the 
monk. Yet the people clung tenaciously to their old 
teaditicmSy customs and worship ; for their gods were 
like themselves and indeed were of themselves, since 
Shinto is only a transfiguration of Japanese life. In 
the Japanese of those days we can trace the same traits 
which we behold in the modem son of Nippon, espe- 
cially his intense patriotism and his warlike tendencies. 
To convert these people to the peaceful dogmas of Sid- 
dartha and to make them good Buddhists, something 
more than teaching and ritual was necessary. It was 
indispensable that there should be complete substitu- 
tioii« aU along the ruts and paths of national habit, and 
especially that the names of the gods and the festivab 
riioiild be Boddhaized. 

Popidar customs are nearly inmiortal and ineradioa- 
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Lie. Though wars may come, dj-uaaties rise and lall, «w 
cuuvuIhIuuh in nature take pluue, yet the ]Kx>]>k<'H luaii- 
u«:rs and amuaemente ore Terj slow in cliaugiu^. If, 
in the history of ChriBtianJty, the Eim>ix>.im miMsioo- 
(iiieB fi>imd it necessary in order to maku cunquutt of 
om- pagan foi'efathei's, to baptize and ri--iiniiie without 
mdically changing u]d notions oud Imbits, so did it 
seem equally indispensable that in Jaitau tliei« tthouk) 
be some system of recuuciliation of the old anil the 
new, some theological revolution, which (dioold either 
fulfil, absorb, or destroy Shinto. 

In the histories of religions in Western Asia, Xorth- 
em Africa and Europe, we are familiar with efforts at 
8^-ucretism. We have eeeu how Philo attempted to 
unite Hebrew righteousness and Greek beauty, and to 
hannouize Moses and Flato. We know of Euliemi 
who thought he read in the old niji.hologiea 
the outlines of real historj-, but the hieroglyphics 
legend and tnwUtion, truth and revelation,' Students 
of (jhuri'h history are well aware that this principle 
of interpretation was followed only too generotiHly by 
Tei-tullian. Clement of Alexandria, liiu-tantiua, Chiy* 
sostom and others of the Chureh Fatherx. Indnt^ H 
would be hard to find in any of the great religiuui of 
the world an utter absence of syncretism, or the nuiOD 
of apparently IiostUe religious ideaK. In the Tlinuauid 
and One Niglits, we have an example in popular liteni- 
tarv.. We seu that the ancient men of India, Fanu 
and pre-Mobammedan Arabia now act and talk aa or- 
thmlox MussulmauK. In matters |wrtaining lo ui and 
furniture, the statue of Jupiti^r in Borne wtrvoo tor St. 
PeWr, and in Japan tlial of the Vi^u and duM (or 
the Boddha oud hin uiotUer.' 
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What, however, chiefly oonoems the critic and stu- 
dent of religions is to inquire how far the process has 
been natural, and the efforts of those who have brought 
about the union have been honest, and their motives 
pure. The Bible pages bear witness, that Israel- 
ites too often tried to make the same fountain give 
forth sweet waters and bitter, and to grow thistles and 
grapes on the same stem, by uniting the cults of Je- 
hoinah and the Baalim. King Solomon's enterprises in 
the same direction are mote creditable to him as a 
politician than as a worshipper.' In the history of 
Christianity one cannot commend the efforts either of 
the Onoatioi or the neo-Platonists, nor always justify 
the nedifival missionaries in their methods. Nor can 
we accurately describe as successful the ingenuity of 
Yoesius, the Dutch theologian, who, following the 
•cheme of Euhemerus, discovered the Old Testament 
patriarchs in the disguise of the gods of Paganism. 
Nor, even though Germany be the land of learning, can 
the clear-headed scholar agree with some of her ration- 
aliala, who are often busy in the same field of industry, 
setting forth wild criticism as " science.'* 

The Kami and the BmUlhaa. 

In Japan, to solve the problem of reconciliation be- 
tween the ancient traditions of the divine ancestors and 
the dogmas of the Indian cult, it was necessary that some 
master spirit, profoundly learned in the two Ways, 
of the Kami and of the Buddhas, should be bold, and 
also as it seems, crafty and unscrupulous. To con- 
vert a line of theocratic emperors, whose authority was 
demed from their alleged divine origin and sacerdotal 
IS 
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clmnictor, into pjitroua imd prupogaudiats of BmliU 
and to ti'ansfonu )uilig<jtiouu SliintCi gods into BuddfiM 
elect, or Buddhas to come, or BuddLim in a former 
stiite of existence, were taaka that migbt appail the 
moBt protliKious iiitelleet, and evea strniu the ca{Niciti(» 
of wbiit ouo might imagine to be the uuiveisul religioii 
for all miuikiud. 

Tet from such a taek continental Buddhism had not 
shrunk before and did not &hriiik theu, nor iudeed fmm 
it do the insular Ja^unese eectti tihrink now. ludet^l. 
Buddhism is quite ready to adopt, absorb and swallow 
up Japanese Christianity. With all encompaMing 
tentacles, and uith colossal powers of digestion and »&• 
similation, Northern Buddhism had drann into itMolf n 
large part of the Brahminism out of which it origiualljr 
sprang,* reversing the old myth of ChronoH by swit , 
lon-ing its parents. It had gathered in, pretty miieh!^H 
all that WHB in the heavens above and the eartli bft^^l 
neath and the watort* that were under the earth, tD 
Nepal, Tibet, China and Eorea. Thoroughly exer> 
cined and discipliueil, it was ready to devour and digest 
all that the imagiuatiou of Japan had conceived. 

We must remembtT that, at the opuiung of the ninth 
century, the Buddhism rumpaut in Cliina and indewl 
throughout Cliineae Asia, was the Tantra ityi<t4>iQ tA 
Yoga-chara.^ This compound of polytheifiui and i»ii- 
theism, with its sensuous paradise, its goddess of tuercy 
and ita pantheon of every sort of wotHhijuibht beingH, 
wa» abw equijiped with a system of philoaophy by 
which Buddhium could bo adapted to aUnotit btwj 
yuiiruing of human nature in its lowest or ita hight.'et 
form, and by which tilings apparently eontnubrtor^' 
could be reuunciled. Furtheriuute — aud thu i» vtA 
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the least important thing to consider when the work to 
be done is for the ordinary man as an individnal and 
for the common people in the mass — it had also a tre- 
mendous apparatus for touching the imagination and 
captivating the fancy of the unthinking and the un- 
educated. 

For example, consider the equipment of the Buddh- 
ist priests of the ninth century in the matter of art 
alone. Shinto knows next to nothing of art/ and in- 
deed one might almost say that it knows little of civili- 
&Uion« It is like ultra-Puritanic Protestantism and 
loonoclasm. Buddhism, on the contrary, is the mother 
of art, and art is her ever-busy child and handmaid. 
The temples of the Eouni were bald and bare. The 
Kojiki told nothing of life hereafter, and kept silence 
OD a hundred points at which human curiosity is sure 
to be active, and at which the Yoga system was vol- 
uble. Buddhism came with a set of visible symbols 
which should attract the eye and fire the imagination, 
and within ethical limits, the passions also. It was a 
mixed and variegated system, — a resultant of many 
forces.^ It came with the thought of India, the art- 
influence of Greece, the philosophy of Persia, the s{)ec- 
ulations of the Gnostics and, in all probability, with 
ideas borrowed indirectly from Nestoriau or other 
forms of Christianity ; and thus furnished, it entered 
JmptOL 

Hie Mission of Art 

Thus far the insular kingdom had known only the 
monochrome sketches of the Cliinese painters, which 
could have a meaning for the edueatt^d few alone. Tht» 
compooite Tantia dogmas fed the fancy and stimulated 
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the imagiDation, filling them with pictnres of life, 
pr<!8eut and future. " The sketch was replaced by 
illumination." Whole schools of artists, impoi 
from Chiua and Korea, multiplied their worlcB and 
tracted the untrained senses of the people, by fiUi 
the temples with a blaze of glory, " This result 
sought by a gorgeous but studied play of gold and color, 
and a lavish richness of mounting and accessories, that 
appear strangely at variance with the be ^iog bowl and 
patched garments of primitive Budilliism." ' The change 
in the Japanese temple was as though the gray clouds 
had been kissed by the sun and made to laugh rain- 
bows. The country of the Fertile Plain of Swent 
was transformed. It suddenly became the land whe 
gods grew not singly but in whole forests. Like 
Bhulamite, when introduced among the jewelled 
of Solomon's harem, so stood the boor amid the 
and gold of the new temples. 

"Oold WAS the one thing eoaentul to the Bntldbiiit alt«r- 
piece, tnd noiiietfnies, when spplted on d hhuk (^ruuad, wbb the 
onlv matarUl used. In all cases it n-an em^lnji^d witL fto on- 
Npariug hand. It Bpi>earad in nnilorui niua^eH, ita iu th« bodf 
of tbe Bnddha or in tlia golden lakes of the Wmteru ParatliM; 
in aiiaate diapt^ra npon brotiailc* and utothing, in circlets uiil 
nodulaliDg rays, to fonu tbe glut; Hurronnding the head of 
Amitaba ; iu raised busiies and rings apon tba annleta or neck- 
lets of the Bodhisattras and Devaa, and in a hundroi] other 
manners. Tbe pigmenta I'liuiten to harmnniHi with this dispUf 
w«i« DMeataril; body colors uf the mott prononDOod hues, nnd 
were imtoned bj an; trace of ohiaroHcuro. Such matoriala u 
thaee would Burel? tiy tbe average Htiat, bat th* Oriental 
{Miinter knew bon to dispone them vithont riA at vmUtfm 
gaudiness, and th^ precious metal, however Urishl; i^plM, 
waa distribnted over the picture with a jndgnwBl t' 
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make it dilBcalt to alter or remove any part without detriment 
to the beauty of the work." * 

In our day, Japanese art has won its own place in 
the worhl*s temple of beauty. Even those familiar with 
the master-pieces of Earo})e do not hesitate to award 
to the artists of Nippon a meed of praise which, within 
certain limits, is justly applied to them equally with 
the masters of the Italian, the Dutch, the Flemish, or 
the French schools. It serves our purpose simply to 
point out that art was a powerful factor in the religious 
conquest of the Japanese for the new doctrines of the 
Yoga system, which in Japan is called BiyObu, or 
Mixed Buddhism. 

We say Mixed Buddhism rather than Biy Gbu Shinto, 
for Shinto was less corrupted than swallowed up, while 
Buddhism suffered one more degree of mixture and 
added one more chapter of decay. It increased in 
its visible body, while in its mind it became less and 
leas the religion of Buddha and more and more a 
thing with the old Shint5 heart still in it, making a 
strange growth in the eyes of the continental believ- 
era. To the Northern and Southern was now added 
an Eastern or Japanese Buddhism. 

Who was the wonder-worker that annexed the Land 
of the Gk)ds to Buddhadom and re-read the Eojiki as a 
satra, and aU Japanese history and traditions as only a 
diapter of the incarnations of Buddha ? 

Kibd ike Wonder Worker. 

Thd Philo and Euhemerus of Japan was the priest 
Knkai, iriio was bom in the province of Sanuki, in the 
jear 774. Ha is better known by his posthumoua tiUi6 
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KobO Daishi, or tlie Great TeacLer who promulgat< 
the Law. Bj this name we hhall call him. About lua, 
birth, life aud dcHth, huTu multiplied the OBiuU swad- 
dliug baiidjii of Japuneuo le^eud aud traditiou," aad to 
his tomb at the temple ou Mouut Ko-ja, the Campci 
Sauto of Japanese Buddliism, still gather inuiuueraUe 
pilgrima. The "hall of teu thouxand lamps," each 
flame emblematic of the Wisdom that saves, is not, in- 
deed, in these days lighted auuually as of old ; bat tho 
vulgar yet believe that the grtsat muster utill lives in 
his mausoleum, in a state of prufouiidly sileut mediti^ 
tion. Into the hail of boues near by, covering a dei 
pit, the teeth and " Adam's apple " of the cremated 
bodies of believers are thrown by their relatives, though 
the pit is cleared out every three years. The devuttws 
believe that by thus disposing of the t«eth and 
" Adam's apple," they obtain the same spiritual privi- 
leges as if they were a(.^tually entombed there, that in, 
of being bom again into the heaven of the BodhiAattra 
or the Pure Land of Absolute Bliss, by virtu© of the! 
m)-8tic formulas rei>eat«d by the great master in hift' 
lifetime. 

Let us sketch the life of KobO, 

First named Toto-mono, or Treasure, by his pangobs 
who sent him to KiQtO to be educated for the priMlK 
hood, the youtb spent four years in the study of 
Chinese classics. Dissatisged with the teaohings 
Confucius, he l>eoamu ii disciple of a famous Baddhiflt 
priest, named Iwabuchi (Bock-edge or throne). Soon 
taking upon himself the vows of tlie monk, he was fint 
naiuod Kukai, meaning " space aud ttea," or hesTen 
and earth." He overcame the dragons that anaolted 
him, by praycra, by spitting at th«m the C^JV ol I 
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evening 8tar which had ilowu from heaven into his 
month and by repeating the mvHtic formulas called 
Dharani.*' Annoyed by hobgoblins with whom he 
was obliged to converse, he got rid of them by sur- 
ronnding himself with a consecrated imaginary endoa- 
nre into which they were unable to enter against his 
wilL 

We mention these legends only to call the attention 
to the fact that they are but copies of those already 
accepted m China at that time, and are the logical and 
natoral fruit of the Tantra school at which we have 
glanced. In 804, KObO was ap{)ointed to visit the 
Middle Kingdom as a goveniment student. By means 
of his clever i>en and calligra}>hic skill he won his way 
into the Chinese capital He lM3Ciime the favored dis- 
ciple of a priest who taught him the mystic doctrines 
of the Yoga. Having acquireil the whole of the sys- 
tem, and eciuipi)ed himself with a large library of 
Buddhist doctrinal works and still more with every 
sort of ecclesiastical furniture and religious goods, he 
letomed to Japan. 

Multitudes of wonders are reported about KobO, all 
of which show the growth of the Tantra school It is 
certain that his erudition was immense, and that he 
was probably the most learned man of Japan in that 
age, and possibly of any other age. Besides being a 
Japanese Ezra in multipl}4ng writingH, he is credited 
with the invention of the hira-gana, or running script, 
and if correctly so, he deserves on this account alone 
an immortal honor equal to that of Cadmus or Sequoia. 
The kana ^ is a syllabary of forty-seven letters, which 
by diacritical marks, may Im^ increased to seventy. The 
kata-kana is the square or print form, the hira-kana is 
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the round or " gmsa " character for writiug. Thoi 
not OB valuable au ii true phonetic alptuibet, ttuch 
the Koreans and the Cherokees poasesa, the i-ro-hn, 
kana script, even though a s^'llabary and not an alphi 
bet, WB8 a wouilerfnl aid to popular writiug and in- 
etruction. 

Evidently the idea of the i-ro-ha, or Japanese ABC, 
was derived from the Sanskrit alphabet, or, what some 
modeni Anglo-Indian has called the Deva-Niigiui or 
the god-alphabot. There ia no evidence, however, to 
show that Kobo lUd more than arrange in order foi 
aeven of the easiest Chinese signs then used, in sat 
A manner that they conveyed in a few lines of doggt 
the sense of a passage from a sutra in which the mor- 
tality of man and the emptiness of all things 
taught, and the doctrine of Nin'ana is sugget^tcd." 
Bokiisai, the artint, in a sketch which eml>odivs the 
popuLir idea of this Ixjuze's immense iudustrj-, repre- 
sents him copying the shastnis and sntras. EObfi is 
on a scat before a largo upright sheet of paper. VLt 
holds a brush-pen in his month, and one in each of hi* 
hands and feet, all moving at once." Favorite por- 
tions of the Buddhist scriptures were indeed so mjndljr 
multiplied in Japan in the ninth century, as to suggest 
the idea, that, even in tlii^ early ago, block printing bad 
been imported from China, whence also aftenranl, id 
all probability, it was oxixirted into Eurojw before tlw 
days of Gutenbei^ and Costor." The popular Jmi^p- 
nation, however, was mon' easily moved on BiMiiug five 
brushes kept at work and all at once by the moactM 
in the fingers, toes and mouth of one man. Yet, "had 
his life histud six hundred years inKtoad of inxly. be 
ooald hardly have graven all the imagW, 
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mountain peaks, confounded all the sceptics, wrought 
all the miracles and performed all the other feats with 
which he is popularly credited.*^ 

Kdbo's IrenicofL 

Koto indeed was both the Philo and Euhemems 
of Japan, plus a large amount of priestly cunning 
and what his enemies insist was dishonesty and for- 
gery. Soon after his return from China, he went to 
the temples of Isd,*' the most holy place of Shint5.^ 
Taking a reverent attitude before the chief shrine, that 
of Toyo Uk6 Bimo no Kami or Abundant- Food-Lady- 
God, or the deified Earth as the producer of food and 
the upholder of all things upon its surface, the suppli- 
ant waited patiently whUe fasting and praying. 

In this, K5b5 did but follow out the ordinary Shinto 
plan for securing god-possession and obtaining revela- 
ticm ; that is, by starving both the stomach and the 
brain.* After a week*s waiting he obtained the vis- 
ion. The Food-possessing Goddess revealed to him 
the yoke (or Yoga) by which he could harness the na- 
tive and the imported gods to the chariot of victorious 
Buddhism. She manifested herself to him and de- 
livered the revelation on which his system is founded, 
and which, briefly stated, is as follows : 

All the Shinto deities are avatars or incarnations of 
Buddha. They were manifestations to the Japanese, 
before Gautama had become the enlightened one, or 
the jewel in the lotus, and before the holy wheel of 
the law or the sacred shastras and sutras had reached 
the island empire. Furthermore, provision was made 
for the fatore gods and deified holy ones, who were 
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to proceed from the luiuH of the Mikado, or other Japn- 
nese fathers, according to the saying of Buddha whicji 
ia thus recorded iu u Jupauese popular work : 

"Life liHs EL limil«d h)»u, and imught maj avail to extend it. 
TIuB is QianifeHted b; tlie ioiperniaimnce of bomui beinga, bal 
yet, wheaever neceHaarf, I wiil lioreatUir make m; appeomtae 
from time to time as a, god {Komi), a sage (Confacutn leacbar), 
or a Buddlia (Hotok(i)." " 

In a word, the BhintO goddess talked as orthodox 
(Yoga) Buddhism as the ancient chamcters of the In- 
dian, Persian and pre- 1 si am -Arabic stories in the Ars- 
biiin Nights liow talk the purest Mohammedan ism. 
According to the words put into Gantumu's mouth 
the time of his death, the Buddha was already to 
[lear in the partirular form and in all the fonne, 
ceptable to Hhintuists, Coufuciauists, or Buddhiats 
whatever sect. 

Descending from the shrine of vision and revelatii 
witli a complete scheme of reconciliation, with corr^ 
lated catalogues of ShintO and Buddhist gods, with 
liturgies, with lists of old popidar festivals newly 
named, with the apparatus of art to captivate 
senses, EnhO forthwith baptized each uativo Shii 
deity with a new Chinese-Buddliistic name. For 
ShintA festival he arranged a corresponding Buddhistl 
saints' day or gala time. Then, training up a hand 
disciples, he sent them forth proclaiming the new 
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T^e Hindu Ynya Becomes Jajianesr Btydbu, 

It was just the time for this brilliant and able e 
eiastic to succeed. The {lower and permniU ioflaeaM 
of the Mikado were weakening, the court 8 
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monks, the rising military classes were already safely 
under the control of the shavelings, and the pen of 
learning had everywhere proved itself mightier than 
the sword and muscle. E5b5*s particular dialectic 
weapons were those of the Yoga-chara, or in Japanese, 
the Shingon Shu, or Sect of the True Word." He, 
like his Chinese master, taught that we can attain the 
state of the Enlightened or Buddha, while in the pres- 
ent physical body which was bom of our parents. 

This branch of Buddhism is said to have been 
founded in India about a.d. 200, by a saint who made 
the discovery of an iron pagoda inhabited by the holy 
one, Vagrasattva, who communicated the exact doctrine 
to those who have handed it down through the Hindoo 
and Chinese patriarchs. The books or scriptures of 
this sect are in three sutras ; yet the essential point in 
them is the Mandala or the circle of the Two Parts, or 
in Japanese BiyObn. Introduced into China, A.D. 720, 
it is known as the Yoga-chara school. 

KobO finding a Chinese worm, made a Japanese 
dragon, able to swallow a national religion. In the act 
of de^utition and the long process of the digestion of 
EUiinto, Japanese Buddhism became something differ- 
ent from every other form of the faith in Asia. Noted 
above all previous developments of Buddhism for its 
pantheistic tendencies, the Shingon sect could reoog- 
niie in any Shint5 god, demi-god, hero, or being, the 
avatar in a previous stage of existence of some Buddh- 
ist being of corresponding grade. 

For example,^ Amat^rasti or Ten-ShO-Dai-Jin, the 
sun-goddess, becomes Dai Nichi Niorai or Amida, 
whose colossal effigies stand in the bromse images Dai 
Botsu at Nara, Kioto and Kamakura. 
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Ojin, the god of war, became Hucliixnan Dai Bosal 
or the great Bodhisattva of the Eight Bauui-rs. Adopt 
as their patron by the fightiDg Goiiji or Minumoto 
warriors uf mediieva] times, thts BuddhiKtu could not 
well afford to have this popular deity outside their pan- 
theon. 

For each of tlie thirty days of the month, a Bodhi- 
BCittva, or in Ja)muese prouunciation Bouatua, was 
pointed. Each of these BodMsattvas became a 
MiO Jin or Gi-eat Ealiyhtened Spirit, and was re 
seuted as an avatar in Japan of BudtUis in the previ- 
ous agee, when the Japanese were not yet prepared to 
receive the holy law of Buddhism. 

Where there were not enough Dai Mifl Jin nlrewly 
existing tn native traditions to 611 out the numlKir re- 
quired by the new scheme, new titles were inveul 
One of these was Ten-jin, Heavenly being or spii 
The famous statesman and scholar of the tenth oenti 
Bugawara Michizan6, was posthumously named 
jin, and is even to this day worshipped by uumy chil- 
dren of Japan as he was formerly for a thousand j-ears 
by nearly all of them, as tlie divine patron of lull 
Kompira, Benteu and other popular deities, often 
sidered as properly belonging to Shinto, "are evidi 
the offspring of Buddhist priestly ingeuuity."" Out 
tlie eight millions or so of native gods, several htmi 
were catal<^iied under the geuend term Qon-gen, 
temporary manifestations of Buddha. In tbix list 
to be found not only the heroes of local tradition, 
even deified forces of nature, such as wind ud 
The custom of making gods of great men aft4>r tb<ar 
death, thus begun on n lai;ge si'alu by KobA, has gone 
OD for centuries. ly^yasQ, the political unifier of 
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Japan, shines as a star of the first magnitude in the 
hearens of the BiyObu system, under the name of T5- 
abO - gtl, or Oreat Light of the East The common 
people speak of him as Qon-gen Sama, the latter 
word being an honorary form of address for all beings 
from a baby to a Bosatsu. 

In this way, KobO arranged a sort of clearing-house 
or joint -stock company in which the Bodhisattvas, 
kami and other misceUaneous beings, in either the 
native or foreign religion^ were mutually interchange- 
able. In a large sense, this feat of priestly dexterity 
was but the repetition in history, of that of Asanga with 
the Brahmanism and Buddhism of India three centu- 
ries before. It was this Asanga who wrote the Yoga- 
chara Bhumi. The succession of syncretists in India, 
China and Japan is Asanga, HiukiO and KObO. 

The Happy Family of Riyobu. 

Nevertheless this attempt at making a happy family 
and ploughing with an ox and ass in the same yoke, 
has not been an unqualified success. It will sometimes 
happen that one god escapes the classification made 
bj the Buddhists and slips into the fold of ShiutA, or 
vice vermjL ; while again the label-makers and pasters — 
as numerous in scholastic Buddhism as in sectarian 
CShrifltendom — have hard work to make the labels stick. 
A popular Gon-gen or Dai-MiO-jin, whose name and re- 
nown has for centuries attracted crowds of pilgrims, 
and yielded fat revenues as regularly as the autumn 
hanreata, is not readily surrenderf3d by the old Buddh- 
ist proprietors, however cleverly or craftily the bonzes 
may yield outward conformity to governmental edicts. 
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On the other hand, the efforts, lK>th archsological and 
practical, which have been made in recent jenre by 
fiercely zeuloiu KhintniMts, savor of the smortnetM of 
New Japan more than they suggest either sincerity or 
edification. It often requires the finest tact on the 
part of both the i^trenuous BuddMsts and the stalwart 
puriists of HhiiitO, to extricate the various god» out of 
the misture and meuH of Kiy&bu Shinto, aud to keep 
them from jontliug each other. 

This reclaiming and kidnapping of gods and tnuut- 
ferring them from one camp to another, has been e»\ie~ 
cially active uinee 1871), when, under government aus- 
piccB, the lUyflbu temples were purged of lUI Baddh- 
iat idols, furniture and influences. The term Dai MiA 
Jin, or Great Illustrious Spirit, is no longer officially 
permitted to be used of the old kami or gods of 
Shinto, who were known to have existed before tiie 
days of Kobf^. In some cases these gods have K»t 
much of the esteem in which they were held for wJi- 
turies. Especially is this true of the infamous reVtfl 
of the tenth century, Maaakado,* On the entrance 
into Yedo of the Imperial army, in 1868, bin idol ww 
torn from its shrine and hacked to pieces by the pa- 
triots. His place as a deity (Kanda Dai Mio Jin, or 
Great Illustrious Spirit of Kanda) was taken by an- 
other deified being, a brother to the aboriginal oarth- 
god who, in the ages of the Kami, "roaigned hia 
throno in favor of the Mikado's ancestors when they 
descended from Heaven," The apotheoets of Ui* n'bul 
Masakatlo had been resorted to by the Baddbittt cma- 
ouizers because the unrjuiet spirit of the dead nun 
troubled tlje people. Tliia method of laying n gbust 
by making a god of bim, was for centuries a favorite 
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one in Japanese Buddhism. Indeed, a large part of 
the practical and parochial duties of the bonzes con- 
sists in quieting the restless spirits of the departed. 

AU Japanese popular religion of the past has been 
intensely local and patriotic. The ancient idea that 
Nippon was the first country created and the centre of 
the world, has persisted through the ages, modifying 
every imported religion. Hence the noticeable fact in 
Japanese Buddhism, of the comparative degradation of 
the Hindu deities and Uie exaltation of those which 
were native to the soiL 

The normal Japanese, be he priest or lay brother, 
thecdogian or statesman, is nothing if not patriotic. 
Even the Chinese gods and goddesses which, clothed 
in Indian drapery and still preserving their Aryan 
faatarea, were imported to Japan, could not hold their 
own in competition with the popularity of the indige- 
nous inhabitants of the Japanese pantheon. The nor- 
mal Japanese eye does not see the ideals of beauty in 
the huoian face and form in common with the Aryan 
▼isioD. Benten or Kuanon, with the features and drap- 
ery of the homelike beauties of Yamato or Adzuma, 
have ever been more lovely to the admiring eye of the 
Japanese sailor and farmer, than the Aryan features 
of the idols imported from India. So also, the wor- 
shipper to whom the lovely scenery of Japan was fresh 
fifom the hands of the kami who were so much like 
himself, turned naturally in preference, to the "gods 
many ** of his own land. 

Soooeeding centuries only made it worse for the im- 
ported devas or gods, while the kami, or the gods 
qmmg from the soil created by Tf«anami and Isanagi 
steadily rose in honor. 
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Degrattation of llie Foretipi Deities. 

For example, the Indian saint Dhanua is reputed! 
have come to the Dragon-fly Country long before I 
advent of Buddhism, but the people wore not ready I 
him or his teachings, and therefore he rettimtsd | 
India, So at least declares the book entitled San ] 
Ri'' (Mountain, Sea and Earth), which is 
and explanation of Japanese m^-thologj' and truditiood 
recorded in tho Eojiki, by a EiOto priest of the 1 
Shu Sect. Of this Dharma, it is said, that he oubi 
the Roman Regulua who suffered iuvolnntary loss ^ 
his eyelids at the hands of the CartbagiuiuuK. Dlu 
ma cut off his own eyelids, because he could uut lt«l 
awake.*' Throwing the offending flesh apou thu i^ruui 
ho saw the tea-plnnt arise to help holy men to k 
vigil. Danimu, as the Japanese spell hia niUDe, hasi 
temple in central Japan. It in related that when i 
toku, the first patron of Buddliism, was one day ^ 
ing abroad he found a )xx>r man dying of hongar, i 
refused to answer any questions or give bin i 
Shotokti ordereii food to bo given him, and UTap|iwl 
his own mantle round him. Next day the beggar died, 
and the prini'e cliaritably had him burinl on the spot 
Shortly afterward it was obaervnd that the mantle was 
lying neatly fohled up, on the tomb, whioh on t'xuui- 
nation proved to be empty. 'Plie aupposed dying Iw^- 
gar wan no other than the Indian Saint Dliartna, &nd a 
pagoda was built over the grave, in whioh imngeR of 
the priest and saint wore enshrined." Yet, nlaa, to-day 
Damma the Hindoo and foreigner, despite hia avatar, 
Ilia humility, his vigilit and his HeU-iniitilii 
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been degraded to be the shopHsign of the tobacconists. 
Besides being ruthlessly caricatured, he is usually pict- 
ured with a scowl, his lidless eyes as wide open as 
those upon a Chinese junk-prow or an Egyptian cofiBn- 
lid. Often even, he has a pipe in his mouth — a comi- 
cal anachronism, suggestive to the smoker of the dark 
ages that knew no tobacco, before nicotine made the 
whole world of savage and of civilized kin. L^less 
doUs and snow-men are named after this foreigner, 
whose name is associated almost entirely with what is 
ludicrous. 

On EObO*s expounding his scheme to the Mikado, 
the emperor was so pleased with his servant's ingenu- 
ity, that he gave it the name of RiyObu * Shinto ; that 
is, the two-fold divine doctrine, double way of the gods, 
or amalgamated theology. Henceforth the Japanese 
oould enter Nirvana or Paradise through a two-leaved 
gate. As for the people, they also were pleased, as 
they usually are when change or reform does not 
mean abolition of the old festivals, or of the washings, 
sousings, and fun at the tombs of their ancestors in 
the graveyards, or the merry-makings, or the pilgrim- 
ages,* which are usually only other names for social 
recreation, and often for sensual debauch. The Yoga 
had become a hubiki^ for Shinto and Buddhism were 
now harnessed together, not indeed as true yoke-fel- 
lows, but yet joined as inseparably as two oxen making 
the same furrow. 

Many a miya now became a tera. At first in many 
edifices, the rites of Shinto and Buddhism were al- 
ternately performed. The Buddhist symbols might 
be in the front, and the Shintoist in the rear of the 
•acred haU, or vice versa, with a bamboo curtain be- 
14 
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tireen ; but gradually the two blended. Insteiul i 
nuatere aimplicitj, the Shinto interior contaiued j 
museum uf idols. 

Imago carvent had now plenty to do iu making, < 
of camphor or hinokt wood, effigien of such of i 
eight inillioD or so of kamis as were given places iM 
the new and enlarged pantheon. The niultiplic 
was always on the side of Buddhism. Soon, alao, i 
architecture was altered from the tj-pe of the prim 
tive hut, to that of the low Chinese temple with | 
sweeping roof, re-curved eaves, mauj-columnod atu 
torium and imposing gateway, with IiuM}uer, pHiad 
gilding and ceiHngs, on which, in blazing gold i 
color, were depicted the emblems of the Buddhist 
paradise. Many of these still remain even aft^r the 
national purgation of 1870, just as the Christian in- 
Bcriptions survive in the marble palimpsests of Ma- 
hometan mosques, converted from basilicas, at PanuB- 
ous or Constantinople. The torii was no longer raided 
in plain hinoki wood, but waa now constmctetl of hown 
stone, rounded or jxiUshed. Sometimes it was even c4 
bronze with gilded crests and Sanskrit i 
stinnounted, it may be, with tablets of jtainted t 
stained wood, on which were Cliinese letters gUtterii^ 
with gold. This departure from the pninitivo iduacj 
using only the natural trunks of trees, "somewhat ( 
the principle of Exodus, 20 : 25," " was a radical oue ij 
the ninth century. The elongated barrels with i 
hoops, or the riveted boiler-{>late and stove-pipe ] 
tern, in this era of Meiji ts a still more riMlical ■ 
even scondaloos innovation. 
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Shinto Buried in Buddhisnu 

So complete was the victory of RiyObuism, that for 
nearly a thousand years Shinto as a religion, except in 
a few isolated spots, ceased from sight and sank to a 
mere mythology or to the shadow of a mythology. The 
Tery knowledge even of the ancient traditions was lost 
in the Bnddhaized forms in which the old stories" 
were cast, or in the omnipresent ritual of the Buddhist 
tera. 

Yet, after all, it is a question as to which suffered 
most. Buddhism or Shinto. TVlio can teU which was 
the base and which was the true metal in the alloy 
that was formed ? The San Kai Ri shown how supersti- 
tions manifold became imbedded in Buddhism. It was 
not alone through the Shingon sect, which EObO intro- 
duced, that this Yoga or union came. In the other 
great sect called the Tendai, and in the later sects, 
more especially in that of Nichiren, the same principle 
of absorption was followed. These sects also adopted 
many elements derived from the god-way and thus be- 
came ShintOised. Indeed, it seems certain that that 
vast development of Japanese Buddhism, peculiar to 
Japan and unknown to the rest of the Buddhist world, 
scooted by the Southern Budilhists as dreadful heresy, 
and rousing the indignation of students of early Buddh- 
i8m,like Max Muller and Professor Whitney, is largely 
owing to this attempted digestion of Jajiauese myth- 
ology. The anaconda may indeed be able, by reason 
of ita marveUously flexible jaws and its abimdant ae- 
tivity of salivary glands, to swallow the calf, and even 
the ox ; bnt sometimes the Heq)eut is killed by its own 
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voracity, or iit leiist made helpless before the destr 
ing hunter. When aweet potiitoes antl pntupkius am 
planted ia the same hill, and the cooked product come* 
OD the table, it is hard to tell whether it is tabt'r or 
hollow fruit, aubterraiiean or superticial growth, that we 
are eatiug. So in RiyObn, whether it be most imo or 
kfibiK-ha is a fair qu(;»tiou. If the Buddhism iu Japan 
did but add a chapter of decay and degradation to the 
religion of the Light of Asia, is not tliis owing to the 
act of KdbO— justified indeed by those who imitated 
his example, yet hartUy to be called honest? A atnilEe 
of ecclesiastical dexterity, it may have been, bnt 
scarcely a lawful example or an illn&trious and com- 
mendable specimen of syncretism in religion. 

Many students have asked what is the ppculior, the 
characteristic difference bet^teou the BaddhtHm of Ja- 
pan and the other Bnddlusma of the Asian contin- 
ent. If there be one cause, leading all othera, we in- 
cline to believe it is because Japanese Buddhism itt not 
the Budilhism of Gautama, but is so largely KiyObu 
or Mixed. Yet in the alloy, which ingredient has pn*- 
served most of its qualities ? Is Japanese Buddhi 
really Shintoized Buddhism, or Buddhaized Hhinll 
Which is the parasite and which the parasitized ? Is ti 
hermit crab ShiutA, and the ahell Buddhism, or i 
verm ? About as many corrupt elements from Shiflj 
entered into the various BuddhiKt sects as Buddl 
gave to RhiutO. 

Tills process of HhiutOizing Bnddhism or of BtuU 
aizing SliintO— that is, of combining Bhintu or pui 
Japanese ideas lUid practices with the systeins ioi 
ported from India, went on fur fivo cuatnriea. Tbe 
old uativv habits and mental chanu^toiisticM weniBot 
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eradicated or profoundly modified; they were rather 
safely preserved in so-called Buddhism, not indeed as 
dead flies in amber but as live creatures, fattening on a 
body, which, every year, while keeping outward form 
and name, was being emptied of its normal and typical 
life. It is no gain to pure water to add either mi- 
crobes or the food which nourishes them. 

Buddhiam IVrUes New Chapters of Decay. 

Phenomenally, the victory was that of Buddhism. 
The mustard -seed has indeed become a great tree, 
lodging every fowl of heaven, clean and unclean ; but 
potentially and in reality, the leavening power, as now 
seen, seems to have been that of Shinto. Or, to change 
metaphor, since the hermit crab and the shell were 
separated by law only one generation ago, in 1870, we 
shall soon, before many generations, discern clearly 
which has the life and which has only the shell.** 

There are but few literary monuments " of Riyobu- 
ism, and it has left few or no marks in the native 
chronicles, misnamed history, which utterly omit or 
ignore bo many things interesting to the student and 
humanist* Yet to this mixture or amalgamation of 
Buddhism with Shint5, more probably than to any 
other direct influence, may also be ascribed that strik- 
ing alteiation in the system of Chinest* ethics or Con- 
fucianism which difiereutiates the Japanese form from 
that prevalent in China. Tliat is, instead of filial 
piety, the relation of parent and child, occupying the 
first place, loyalty, the relation of lord and n'tainer, 
master and servant, became Hupreme. Although Buddli- 
iam made the Mikado first a King (TeunO) or Sou of 
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Heaven (Ten-SIii), uud then a. moiik (Ho-O), and i 
liU death a Hotoke or Buddhist deity, it caused \ 
early to abdicate from nctuul life. Buddliisin is th^ 
directly re^pontiiliUi for the habitiud Japauexe resi 
tiou from active life almost as soou as it is eutere«l, I 
meu iu all classes. Buddhism started all along a 
down through tbe lines of Japanese society the idea d 
early retirement from duty ; bo that men wero consid- 
ei-ed old at forty, and hors ifmcours before forty-five.*^ 
Life was condemned as vanity of vanities before it * 
mature, and old age a friend that nobody wished I 
meet,^ although Japanese old age is but Euro))e 
prime. In a measure, Buddhism is thus respousibj 
for the paralysis of Japanese civilization, which, like 
oft-tapped maple-trees, be^an to die at the top. Thie 
was in ikceordauce with its theories and its lituratu 
In the Bible there is, possibly, one book which is f 
mistic in tone, Ecclesiastes. In tbe bulky and dropi 
cal canon of Buddhism there is a whole library tA i 
spondency and despair. 

Nevertheless, the ethictd element held its owa in the 
Japanese mind ; and against the pessimism and pa« 
ity of Buddhism and the religious emptiness of Shinit 
the bond of Japanese society waa sought iu the i 
of loyalty. While then, as we i-ojieat, everythii^ I 
conies to the Japanese mind supers as it v 
c-liange, into something new and strange," is it nut fi 
to Hay that the change made by Kol)S was at the a 
)>etise of Buddhism as a systttin, and tliat the tlud 
tliat sufToi-eil reversion was the exotic mthitr Uuui I 
nntivd plant'? For, in the emergence of this new Ides 
of loyalty am supreme, Shinto and not Unddbiain wu 
the dictator. 
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Eyen more after KobO*s death than daring his life, 
Japan improved apon her imported faith, and rapidly 
developed new sects of all degrees of reputableness and 
disrepntableness. Had Eoto lived on through the 
oentmries, as the boors still believe,^ he could not have 
stopped, had he so desired, the workings of the leaven he 
had brought from China. From the sixth to the twelfth 
century, was the missionary age of Japanese Buddhism. 
Then followed two centuries of amazing development 
of doctrine. Novelties in religion blossomed, fruited 
and became monuments as permanent as the age-en- 
during forests Hakone, or Nikko. Gautama himself, 
were he to return to " red earth *' again, could not rec- 
ognize his own cult in Japan. 

In China to-day Buddhism is in a bad state. One 
writer calls it, *' The emasculated descendant that now 
occupies the land with its drone of priests and its 
temples, in which scarce a worthy disciple of the 
learned patriarchs of ancient days is to be found. Re- 
ceived with open arms, persecuted, patronized, smiled 
upon, tolerated, it with the last phase of its existence, 
has reached, not the halcyon days of peace and rest, 
but its final stage, foreshadowing its decay from rot- 
tenness and corruption."* So also, in a like report, 
agree many witnesses. The common people of China 
are to-day Taoists rather than Buddhists.^^ 

If this be the position in China, something not very 
tar from it is found in Japan to-day. Whatever may 
be the Buddhism of the few leame<l scholars, who 
have imlnbed the critical and scientific spirit of Chris- 
teiidom, and whatever be the professions and represen- 
tations of its earnest adherents and {uirtisans, it is cer- 
tain that popular Buddhism is both ethically and 
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vitally ill a low ataie. In outwanl anny the bj-sI 
still impoeiug. There are yet, it may be, millioDB of 
stone statues and whole forests of wayside effigies, 
outiloors and unroofed — irreverently called by thi- 
Japiiuese themselves, "wet gods." Hosts upon hiwtU 
of lacquei'cd and gilded iuniges iu wood, shelk'red mider 
the temple tilfs or ahiuglcB, still attract worshipptre. 
Despite shiploads of <!opi>er Buddlins esportod ns old 
metui to Europe and America, nud thousaudn of Ions 
of gods and imps melted into coin or cannon, thent an 
myriads of metal reminders of Uiose fruits of a reU| 
ion tluit once educated and satisfied ; but these hs«, 
the main, no longer to the natives instnuueuta of 
spiratiou or compellers to enthnsiasm. In this time 
of practical charity, they are poor substitutes for those 
hospitals and orpluui asylums which wore practii 
unkuowQ in Japan until the advent of ChrLstiaiiity. 
KfibO's smart example has been followed orjy 
well by the people in every part of the country, 
has bat to rcAd the stacks of books of local hintoi 
see what an amazing proportion of legends, idena, 
pei-stitions and revelations rests on ilrcams ; hi 
credibly numerous are the apparitions ; how often 
floating; images of Buddha are found on the ^ 
how frequently flowers have rained out of tlio 
how many times the idols have spoken or shot f< 
their dazzling mys — in a word ; how often art and 
Sees have become alleged and accepted reality, 
fortonately, the characteristics of this Uteratnrf 
andergrowth of idol lore are monotony and Wk 
originality; for nearly all are copies of KObrt's nn 
His carto«>n has been constantly before the btuy 
era of legend. 
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It may indeed be said, and said truly, that in its 
multiplication of sects and in its growth of legend and 
soperstition, Baddhism has but followed every known 
religion, including traditional Christianity itself. Yet 
popular Buddhism has reached a point which shows, 
thai, instead of having a self-puiigative and self-re- 
forming power, it is apparently still treading in the 
steps cA the degradation which KObO began. 

The Seven Gods of Good Fortune. 

We repeat it, Riyobu Buddhism is Japanese Buddh- 
ism with vengeance. It is to-day suffering from the 
effect of its own sins. Its imjica is manifest Take, 
for example, the little group of divinities known as 
the Seven Qods of Good Fortune, which forms a popu- 
lar appendage to Japanese Buddhism and which are a 
direct and logical growth of the work done by K5bQ, 
as shown in his Riyobu system. Not from foreign writ- 
ers and their fancies, nor even from the books which 
profess to describe these divinities, do we get such an 
idea of their real meaning and of their influence with 
the people, as we do by observation of every-day prac- 
iioe, and a study of the idols themselves and of Japa- 
nese folk-lore, popular romance, local history and guide- 
bocdLB. These familiar divinities, indeed, at the present 
day owe their vitality rather to the artists than the 
priests, and, it may be, have received, together with 
some rather rude handling, nearly the whole of their 
extended popularity and influence from their lay sup- 
porters. The Seven Happy Gods of Fortune form 
nominally a Buddhist assemblage, and their effigies on 
the kami-dana or god-shelf, found in nearly every Jap- 
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ane«e house, are universally visible. The child J 
Japan is rocked to sleep by the soothlug somid of ■ 
liilltiby, which ia ofteii a pmyer to theeu godii. Ev| 
though it may be with laiighiug and luerriment, t] 
ill their name the evU gu(l» aud itnpH ar 
uuuually ou New Year'a eve, with ahowera of I 
which are supposed to be us disagreeable to the Budi 
iat demonn " as drops of holy water to Uie Dov] 
yi't few huiiseholils are complete without oue c 
of tlie images or the pictures of these favoritfl deititd 

The separate elemeuts of this conglomerate, ( 
typical of Japanese religion, are from no fewer t 
four different sources : Brahmauisia, Buddhism, 
ism and bhiutdism. " Thus, Bishamon is the BaA 
ist Vaia'rainana " and the Brahmauio Kuvera ; 
ten is Sarasvatl, the wife of Brahma ; Daikuku i 
extremely popularized form of Mahakala, the biM 
faced Temple Ouardian ; HottSi has Taoist attriba] 
but is reganled as an incarnation of MaitreyA, I 
Bnddliist Messiah; Fuku-roku-jiu is of purely Tai 
origin, and is perhaps a personification of LuoT 
himself ; Ju-ro-jin is almost certainly a duplicat« I 
Fuku-roku-jiu ; and, lastly, Ebisu, as the son of I 
nsgi and Izanami, is a contribution from the Sltil 
hero-worship." " If Riyobu Buddhism be two-fo 
liere is a texture or amalf^am that is »/"'-/>», four-fi 
Let us watch lest go-bii, with Christianity mixed iit,l 
the next residt uf the pro<^iesH. To play the Japi 
game of go-bau, with Christianity aa the fifth < 
and Jesus as a Palestinian avatar of sonie Dlijn 
Buddlia, crafty priests in Jujian are even uow pla 

This illuHtration of the Seven Qoda of Hftppioen. 
whose local chiuuuters, fauctioiw and i ' ' 
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been deyeloped eepecially within the last three or four 
hundred years, is bat one of many that could be ad- 
dnoed, showing what proceeded on a laiger scale. The 
lUyobu process made it almost impossible for the av- 
enge native to draw the line between history and myth- 
<dogy. It destroyed the boundary lines, as Pantheism 
invariably does, between fact and fiction, truth and 
falsehood. The Japanese mind, by a natural, possi- 
bly by a racial, tendency, faUs easily into Pantheism, 
which may be called the destroyer of boundaries and 
the maker of chaos and ooze. Pretty much all early 
J^Muiese "history** is ooze; yet there are grave and 
leumed men, even in the Constitutional Japan of the 
M^iji era — masters in their arts and professions, gradu- 
ates of technical and philosophical courses — who sol- 
emnly talk about their " first emperor ascending the 
throne, B.a 660,'* and to whom the dragon-bom, early 
MikadoB, and their fellow-tribesmen, seen through the 
exaggerated mists of the Eojiki, are divine personages. 

7%e Ocn-gen in the Processions. 

Whfle living in Japan between 1870 and 1874, the 
writer used to enjoy watching and studying the long 
ptooeaBioins which celebrated the foundation of temples, 
national or local festivals, or the completion of some 
great public enterprise, such as the railway between 
T^Skio and Yokohama. In rich costume, decoration, 
and reproeo ntation most of the cultus-objects were 
marvels of art and skill. Besides the gala dresses and 
iDiifbrm8» the bntastio decorations and personal adorn- 
ments, the dances which represented the comedies and 
tngediee of the gods and the striking scenes in the 
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Kojiki, there were colonsal images of Kami, Bodb: 
vos, GoD-gen, Dai MiO Jin, and of impe, oai, niyt\ 
animal forms and iuiaginikry monsters. " More inter- 
esting than anything else, however, were tbd roidA and 
female figures, set high npon triumphal cars hai 
many tiers, and arrayed in oharacteristic primi 
ancient, mediaival, or early modem dress. Some 
of scowling, others of benign yisage. In some yi 
everyone of the eight hnndred and eight streets of 
Tedo sent its contribution of men, money, decon- 
tioua, or vehicles. 

As seen by four kbds of Bpectators, the average ig- 
norant native, the Shintoist, the learned Buddhist, and 
the critical hi»toncal scholar, these effigies ropr^eeated 
tliree different characters or creations. Espt'cially were 
those di^nne personages called Gon-gen worth tho stud; 
of the foreign observer. 

(1) The common boor or streetman salat«d, (or 
ample, this or that Dai Mio Jin, as the great ill 
spirit or god of a particular district. To this apirit 
image he prayed ; in his honor he mode offerings ; 
wrath he feared ; and bis smile he hoiMxl to win, (or 
Gon-gen was a divine being. 

(2) To the Shintoist, who hated Bnddliism attd the 
Kiyobu Shintfl which had overlaid his anoostral 
and who scorned and tabooed this ChiDtao tvrm 
Mis Jin, this or that image represented a divine 

tor whose name had in it many Japanese iiyllfthl«i, 

no defiling Chinese sounds, and who was the Kuni or 
patron deity of this or that neighborhood. 

(3) To the Buddhist, this or tliat petBOOAgo, id 
lifetime, in the early iigfis of Japanese hittiory 
been an avatar of Buddlm who had appeared in hi 
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flesh and brought blessings to the people and neicrh- 
borhood ; yet the people of the early agen being un- 
prepared to receive his doctrine or revelation, he had 
not then revealed or preached it ; but now, as for a 
thousand years since the time of the illustrious and ' 
aaintly KobO, he had his right name and received his 
just honors and worship as an avatar of the eternal 
Buddha. So, although Buddhist and Shint^ist might 
quand as to his title, and divide, even to anger, on 
miiior points, they would both agree in letting the com- 
mon people take their pleasure, enjoy the festivals and 
merriment, and preserve their reverence and worship. 

(4) Still another spectator studied with critical in- 
tereat the swaying figure high in air. With a taste for 
arcliAology, he admired the accuracy of the drapery 
and associations. He was amused, it may bo, with oc- 
oaaional anachronisms as to garments or equipmentn. 
He knew that the original of this personage had boon 
^M^tiiwg more than a human being, who might indeed 
have been conspicuous as a brave soldier in war, or as 
a akilfnl physician who helped to stop the plague, or as 
a civiliser who imported new food or improved agri- 
cattore. 

In a word, had this subject of the ancient Mikado 
UTed in modem Christendom, he might be honored 
tkroqgh the government, patent ofSce, privy council, 
tlie admiralty, the university, or the academy, as the caso 
or worth might be. He might shine in a plastic rep- 
resentation by the sculptor or artist, or be known in 
the popular literature ; but he would never receive re- 
Ugioiui worship, or aught beyond honor and praiHO. In 
thin swamping of historv' in legtuid and of fact in do^oua, 
we behold the fruit of Ko1h~> h work, Kiyobu Buddhism. 
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Kobo^s Work Undone. 



BiirUlhiam CAlla itself the jewel iii the lotos. Ja] 
ese iToetrj asks of the dewdrop "wh^', liiiviug the hi 
of the lotus for its home, does it pi-etuod t^j bo a gem 
For It thousand years BiyObu Buddhism was rcceiTed 
a pure brilliaDt of the first wat«r, and th«ii the scholar- 
ship of the Shinto revivalists of the ei(;lit4<eath cen- 
tnry esposed the fraudulent nature of tho unrelated 
parts and declared that the jewel called Riyftbu 
but a craftsman's doublet and sliould be split 
Only a splinter of diamond, they declared, crowni 
mass of paste. Indication made learning hot, and 
1870 the cement was liqui'liod in civil war. The d 
let was rent asunder by imperial decree, as when a 
dist melts the mastic that hukht in dt^ception adamaiit 
and glass, while rt'al diiimond stands nil fire short of the 
hydro-oxygen tlame. The RiyObu temples wert> pi 
of all Buddhist symbols, fiimitnre, equipment and 
flonnel, and were made again to assume Uieir angUKt 
austere simplicity. In the eyes of tho purely sostl 
critic, this national purgation was Puritanical 
clasm ; in those of the priests, cast out to earn rioe el 
wise and elsewhere, it was outrage, which iu in JiTiil 
instances coIIcmI for re]>risal iu blood, fire and 
nation ; to tho ShinU^ist, it was au exhibition of thv 
righteous jndgmeut of the long-insnlted gods; in the 
ken of the uritic^l student, it seems very mach like 
historic njid poetic justice. 

In our day and time, RiyObn Buddhism famiBhoB hb 
with a warning, for, looked at from a purely bnmaB 
point of view, what happened to Shiuto nu}* powil^l' 
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happen to Japanese Christianity. The saocessors of 
those who, in the ninth century, did not scruple to 
Buddhaize Shinto, and in later times, even our own, to 
ShintOize Buddhism while holding to Buddha*s name 
and all the revenue possible, will Buddhaize Christi- 
anity if they have power and opportunity ; and signs 
are not wanting to show that this is upon their pro- 
gramme. 

The water of stagnant Buddhism is still a swarming 
mass, which needs cleansing to purity by a knowledge 
of one Ood who is Light and Love. Without such 
knowledge, the manifold changes in Buddhism will but 
torm tredi chapters of degradation and decay. Holding 
such knowledge, Christianity may pass through end- 
less changes, for this is her capability by Divine power 
and the authorization of her Founder. The new 
Boddhism of our day is endeavormg to save itself 
through reformation and progress. In doing so, the 
danger of the destruction of the system is great, fod 
thoa far change has meant decay. 



NORTHERN BUDDHISM IN ITS DOCTRINAL 

EVOLUTIONS 



*'To tiM mfflioiui of Ohlna, OoraK and Jwpta^ emAor nd 

new and rtnunge tenn«.**— J. H. De Ifai a rt b 

*' The Law of oar Lord, the Buddha, is nol a nataral aoiMioe or a reUfr- 
ion, bafc a doctrine of enlightenment; and the ofajaet of it la to give iwt ti 
the Kstlev, to point out the Master (the Lunoat Man) to thooa t^t an 
blind and do not peroeife their Original State.** 

* * The Saddharm a Pnndarika Bntra teaohei na liow to obtalm that darif- 
able knowledge of the mind aa it is in itaelf [mdveraal wiadom]. . . . 
Mind ia the One Beality, and all aoriptaraa an the aiawigffaphio 
grapha of ita imagea. He that follj graapa the Divine Body of I 
holdi erer, even without the written Botcai the inaar Baddharaan '. 
in hia hand. He ever r a a d a it mentaUj, Ofen thoof^ he woold 
it orally. He ia onified with it, thongli he haa no thon^t aboni ii. Heia 
the true keeper of the Sutra." — Zitaoien Aahitaa of the Tandai eeet. 

*' It [Buddhiam] ia idealiatic. Everything ia aa we think it ^Rie worU 
is my idea. . . . Beyond onr ^th ia naught. Hold the Boddhiat to 
Mb oreed and iniist that anoh logio dettroyi itaelf, and he triompha anil- 
ingly, ' Self-deetmctive ! Of oonrM it ia. All logic ia. That ia the cen- 
tre of my philosophy.* ** 

'' It [Baddhiem] denouncea all deaire and offera Hdvation aa the rewaid 
of the murder of our affectione, hopes, and aai^ratione. It ia poeaibia 
where oonsoious ezietenoe is believed to be the chief of erila.** — Geoige 
William Knox. 

*' Swallowing the device of the priesta, the people well aatiafied, daaea 
their prayers." — Japaneae Proverb. 

** The wisdom that is from above ia. . . . without Tariaaee, withoot 
hypocrisy. ** — James. 

**The mystery of God, even Christ in whom are all the treaanrea of wis- 
dom and knowledge."— FaoL 



CHAPTER Vm 

HOBTHKBN BUDDHISM IN ITS DOCTRINAL EVOLUTIONS 

Chronological OuUine 

In sketching the history of the doctrinal develop- 
ments of Baddhism in Japan, we note that the system, 
greatly corrupted from its original simplicity, was in 
S52 A.D. already a millennium old. Several distinct 
phases of the much-altered faith of Qautama, were intro- 
duced into the islands at various times between the 
sixth aud the ninth century. From these and from 
others of native origin have sprung the larger Japan- 
ese sects. Even as late as the seventeenth century, 
novelties in Buddhism were imported from China, and 
the exotics took root in Japanese soil ; but then, with 
a single exception, only to grow as curiosities in the 
gaiden, rather than as the great forpsts, which had al- 
ready sprung from imported and native specimens. 

We may divide the period of the doctrinal develop- 
ment of Buddhism in Japan into four epochs : 

L The first, from 552 to 805 a.d., will cover the first 
six sects, which had for their centre of propagation, 
Nara» the southern capital. 

n. Then follows Riyobu Buddhism, from the ninth 
to the twelfth centuries. 

nL This was succeeded by another explosion of 
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doctriDe wholly and pecnliarlj Japanese, and by i 
wide miaaiuuary propagation. 

IV. From the aixteeuth to the nineteenth centnryfl 
there is little that is doctrinally noticeable, ontil otq 
own time, when the new Buddhism of to-day claims a 
least a passing notice. 

The Japanese writers of ecclesiastical history c\ai 
ify ill three groups the twelve great sects as the 
six, the two medieeval, and the foiu- modem secta. 

In this lecture we shall merely summarize 
characteristics of the first five sects which existed t 
fore the opening of the ninth century but which ai*^ 
not formally extant at the present time, and treat n 
folly the purely Japanese developments. The fint 
three sects may be grouped nuder the head of the 
Hinayana, or Smaller Vehicle, as Southem or primi- 
tive orthodox Buddhism is usually called. 

Most of the early sects, as will be seen, were founded 
upon some particular sutra, or upou selections or ool>_ 
lections of sutraa. Tliey correspond to some rate 
with the manifold sects of Christoudora, and yet tbi 
illustration or reference must not be misleatling. It id 
not as though a new Christian sect, for exampld, wen 
in A.D. 500 to be formed wholly on the gospel of Lul 
or the book of the Bevelation ; nor as though a new a 
should uow arise in Norway or Tennessee becaitse of I 
special emphasis laid on a combination of the ept!«tle tl 
the Coriuthinus and the book of Daniel. It is rath^i 
as though distinct names and organizations shoold I 
founded upon the writings of TertulUan. of \v\ 
of Luther, or of Calvin, and that such wects Hhould ■ 
capt the litenif}' work of these scholars not only t 
oommentariee but as Holy Scripture itself. 
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The Buddhist body of scriptureB has several times 
been imported and printed in Japan, bat has never 
been translated into the vernacular. The canon' is 
not made np simply of writings purporting to be the 
words of Buddha or of the apostles who were his im- 
mediate companions or followers. On the contrary, the 
canon, as received in Japan, is made up of books, writ- 
ten for the most part many centuries after the last of 
the contemporaries of Qautama had passed away. Not 
a few of these writings are the products of the Chinese 
intellect Some books held by particular sects as holy 
scripture were composed in Japan itself, the very books 
themselves being worshipped. Nevertheless those who 
are apparently farthest away from primitive Buddhism, 
daim to understand Buddha most clearly. 

The Standard Doctrinal Work. 

One of the most famous of books, honored especially 
by several of the later and larger sects in Japan, and 
probably the most widely read and most generally 
studied book of the canon, is the Saddharma Pun- 
darika.' Professor Kern, who has translated this very 
rhetorical work into English, thinks it existed at or 
some time before 250 A.D., and that in its most ancient 
form it dates some centuries earlier, possibly as early 
as the opening of the Christian era. It has now twenty- 
seven chapters, and may be called the typical scripture 
of Northern Buddhism. It is overflowingly full of those 
■eosnous images and descriptions of the Paradise, in 
which the imagination of the Japanese Buddhist so re- 
vela, and in it both rhetoric and mathematics run 
wQd* Of this book, ** the cream of the revealed doc- 
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trine," we shall hear ofteu again. It is the Btundsrd 
oi'thoduxj iu Japanese Buddhism, tho real gooins of 
which iu munotitie asceticism in moralu and philosoph- 
ical scepticism in religion. 

In most of the other sutras the burden of tboogbl 
is ontology. Doctrinallj, Buddhism seems to be less 
a religion than a system of philosophy. Hundreds of 
volumes in the canon concern themselves almost wholly 
with ontological speculations. The Japauesn mitid,' 
as described by those who have studied most acutely 
and profoundly its manifeHtations iu language and lit- 
eratm-e, is essentially averse to Hpecolatioo. Yet the 
first forms of Buddhism presented to the Japaueae,. 
were highly metaphysical. The history of thought n 
Japan, shows that these abstractions of dogma 
not congenial to the islanders. The new faith w< 
way among the people by its outward sensuous atti 
tions, and by appeals to the imagination, the fancy 
the emotions; though the men of culture were led 
tive by reasoning which thoy could not answer, «vl-b 
they could comprehend it. Though these early f< 
of dogma and philosophy no longer survive iu Jaj 
having been eclipsed by more concrete and aensi 
arguments, yet it is necessary to state them in order 
show; first, what Buddhism really is; second, 
trinal development in the farthest E^t; and, thud, 
tlie peculiarities of the Japanese mind. 

In this task, we are happy to be able to rely opoo 
native witness and confession.' The foreigner n»y 
easily misrepresent, even when sincerely inclined to 
utter only the tmth. Encli religion, in it8 tbeocy at 
leaut, must be judged by \\» ideals, and not by its bil- 
ures. Its truth must ha stated by its own 
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In the " History of The Twelve Japanese Sects," by 
Bnnyin Nanjio, M.A. Oxon., and in " Le Bouddhisme 
Japonais/* by Byauon Fujishima, we have the untram- 
melled utterances, of nine living lights of the religion of 
Shaka as it is held and taught in Dai Nippon. The 
former scholar is a master of texts, and the latter of 
l^osophy, each editor excelling in his own depart- 
ment ; and the two books complement each other in 
Talue. 

Buddhism, being a logical growth out of Brahman- 
inn, used the old sacred language of India and in- 
herited its vocabulary. In the Tripitaka, that is, the 
three book -baskets or boxes, we have the term for 
canon of scripture, in the complete collection of which 
are 8uira^ vifinyn and (dndhanmu We shall see, also, 
that while Clautama shut out the gods, his speculative 
followers who claimed to be his successors, opened the 
doors and allowed them to troop in again. The de- 
mocracy of the congregation became a hierarchy and 
the empty swept and garnished house, a pantheon. 

A sutra, from the root mt\ io sew, means a thread or 
string, and in the old Veda religion referred to house- 
hold rites or practices and the moral conduct of life ; 
bat in Buddhist phraseology it means a body of doc- 
trine. A shaster or shastra, from the Sanskrit root pa«, 
to govern, relates to discipline. Of these shastras and 
sntras we must frequently speak. In India and China 
flCNne of these sutras are exponents, of schools of 
thought or opinion, or of views or methods of looking 
at things, rather than of organizations. In Japan 
these schools of philosophy, in certain instances, be- 
come sects with a formal history. 

In China of the present day, according to a Japanese 
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traveller and author, "the Ciiinese Bu<ldbist« ) 
.... to unite all different sects, ho oh ti) ntako o 
harmoniouB sect." The chief divitiion» are thi>8f o( ti 
blue robe, who are allied with the Lamaism of Tibet n 
whose doctrine is largely " esoteric," and thotte of t 
yellow robe, who accept the three fimdEunentabi of prni 
ciple, teachiag and discipline. Dhyana or coot«mi^ 
tion is their principle ; the Kegon or Avatamsaka sntB 
and the Hokki! or Saddharma Pnndarika sutra, e 
form the basis of their teaching ; and the Vinaya «f ti 
Four Divisions (Dharmagupta) is their discipline. On 
the contrary, in Japan there are vastly greater diTer- 
Bities of sect, principle, teaching and dii>cipli]i0. 

Buddhism an a System nf Mi-taphyinra. H 

The date of the birth of the Buddha in India, ac- 
cepted by the Japanese scholars is b.c. 1027 — the day 
and month being also given with suspicious aocimcy. 
About nine centuries after Gautama had attained Nir- 
vana, there were eighteen schools of the HinayaQa or 
the doctrine of the Smaller Vehicle. Tlion n shaattm 
or institute of Buddhist ontology in nine chapU;ra. was 
composed, tlie title of which in English, is. Book of the 
Treasury of Metaphysics. It had such a powerful in- 
fluence that it was called on intelligence-creating, or a* 
we say, an epoch-making book. 

This Kn-slia shastra, from the SaQskrit kosa, b atoie, 
is eclectic, and contains nine chapters embodying the 
views of one of the schools, with selections from iTww 
of others. It was translated in a.d. 563, into OhiiMM 
by a Hindu scholar ; bnt about a hundred yean later 
the famous pilgrim, whom the Japanese call Geit-ji}, hot 
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who is known in Europe as Hiouen Thsang,'^ made a bet- 
ter translation, while his disciples added commentaries. 

In A.D. 658, two Japanese priests* made the sea- 
jonmey westward into China, as Gen-jO had before 
made the land pUgrimage into India, and became pu- 
pils of the famous pilgrim. After long study they re- 
turned, bringing the Chinese translation of this shastra 
into Japan. They did not form an independent sect ; 
but the doctrines of this shastra, being eclectic, were 
studied by all Japanese Buddhist sects. This Eu-sha 
scripture is still read in Japan as a general institute 
of ontology, especially by advanced students who wish 
to get a general idea of the doctrines. It is full of 
technical terms, and is well named The Store-house of 
Metaphysics. 

The Eu-sha teaches control of the passions, and the 
goTemment of thought The burden of its philosophy 
is materialism ; that is, the non-existence of self and 
the existence of the matter which composes self, or, 
as the Japanese writer says: '' The reason why all things 
are so minutely explained in this shastra is to drive 
away the idea of self, and to show the truth in order 
to make living beings reach Nirvana.*' Among the 
numerous categories, to express which many technical 
terms are necessary, are those of " forms," eleven in 
number, including the five senses and the six objects 
of sense; the six kinds of knowledge; the forty-six 
mental qualities, grouped under six heads; and the 
fourteen conceptions separated from the mind ; thus 
making in all seventy-two compounded things and 
three immaterial things. These latter are " conscious 
ce s sa t i on of existence,** " unconscious cessation of ex« 
istence,** and " space.** 
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The Beverend Shuzan Emara, of the Shiti-fiba sect 
of Jiipan, after specifying these seventy-five DliannaK, 
or things compouncleil and things immaterial, saj-s:' 
" Tlio former include ull things that prooood from a 
cause. This cause in Karma, to which everything ex- 
isting is due. Space and Nirvana alone escept«d. 
Again, of the three immaterial things the last two are 
not subjects to be nnderstood by the wisdoui not free 
from frailty. Therefore the ' conscious cessation of 
existence ' is considered as being the goal of all effort 
to him who longs for deliverance h-om miserj'." 

lu a word, this one of the many liuddhisma of Aoa 
is vastly loss a religion, in any real sense of the word, 
than a system of metaphysics. However, the doctrine 
to be mastered is graded in three Tanns or Yehiolas ; 
for there are now, as in the days of Bhaka, thn^cluteet) 
of being, graded according to their ability or power to 
understand "the truth." These are: 

(I.) The Sho-mon or lowest of the disciples of 
Shaka, or hearers who mtwlitate on the canse and 
feet of everjiihing. If acute in nnderHtoiiding, 
become free from confusion after three births; bat 
they are dull, they pass sixty kalpas * or leons before 
they attain to the state of enlightenment. 

(IT.) The Engaku or Pratyeka Buddhaa, that is. 
" singly enlightened," or beings in the mitidlti stale, 
who mu^t extract the seeds or causes of notiona, Mid 
must meditate on tho twelve chains of cAumtioR, or 
understand the non-eternity of the world, while gozit^ 
upon tho falling flowers or leaves. They attain en- 
lightenment after four births or a hundred kalpas, 
according to their ability. 

(m.} The Bodhisjittvas or Buddhas-elect, who pno- 
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tise the six perfections (perfect practice of alms-giving, 
morality, patience, energy, meditation and wisdom) as 
preliminaries to Nirvana, which they reach only after 
oonntiess kalpas. 

These three grades of pupils in the mysteries of 
Baddha doctrine, are said to have been ordered by 
Shaka himself, because understanding human beings so 
thoroughly, he knew that one person could not com- 
prehend two ways or vehicles (Yana) at once. People 
were taught therefore to practise anyone of the three 
Tehicles at pleasure. 

We shall see how the later radical and democratic 
Japanese Buddhism swept away this gradation, and de- 
claring but the one vehicle (^ka), opened the kingdom 
to all believers. 

The second of the early Japanese schools of thought, 
is the J^jitsu,* or the sect founded chiefly upon the 
■hastra which means The Book of the Perfection of 
the Truth, containing selections from and explanations 
of the true meaning of the Tripitaka. This shastra 
was the work of a Hindu whose name means Lion- 
armor, and who lived about nine centuries after Gau- 
tama. Not satisfied with the narrow views of his 
teacher, who may have been of the Dharmagupta school 
(of the four Disciplines), he made selections of the best 
and broadest interpretations then current in the several 
different schools of the Smaller Vehicle. The book is 
edectie, and attempts to unite all that was best in each 
of the Hinayana schools ; but certain Chinese teachers 
eoosidflr that its explanations are applicable to the 
Great Yehide also. Translated into Chinese in 406 
AJk, the commentaries upon it soon numbered hun- 
drsdfly and it was widely expounded and lectured upon. 
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Corametitaries upon this shaatra were also written in 
Korean I»j Dfl-zO. From the peuinsulii. it was iatto- 
duced into Japnn. Tlii8 Jo-jitsu doctrii)o wom studied 
by priuce Sliotuku, iind promulgated as a divisiou at the 
ecliool cidled 8im-Rou. Tbe Btudeute of the Jo-jitm 
school Dover fontiod iu Japan a distinct oi^&nixatioo. 

The burden of the teachings of this school ih pure 
nihilism, or the non-oxistenw; of botli self and of mat- 
ter. There is an utter absence of substanttalltT iu all 
things. Life itself is a prolonged dream. The ob- 
jects about us are mere delusive shadows or mirag(\ 
the product of the imi^n&tion alone. The pwtt and 
the future are without reality, but the preseut titato of 
things only stands as if it were reaL That is to uy : 
the true state of things is constantly changing, yet it 
seemB as if the state of things were existing, oTen m <1o« 
a circle of fire seen when a rope watch is turned roaiHl 
very quickly. 

Japanese PUgrima to China, 

The Bis-shu or Vinaya sect is one of pnmly ChiosM 
origin, and was founded, or rather re-founded, by the 
Chinese priest Dosen, who lived on Mount Shunan 
early in the ueventh century, and claimed to be only 
re-proclaiming the rules given by Oatttama bitniieU. 
He was well acquainted with the Tripitaka and es- 
pecially versed in the Vinaya or rulea of di8ciplio& 
His purpose was to unite the teachings of both tfaft 
Greater and the Lesser Vehicle tn a sutrs wboBe bttrdeo 
should be one of ethics and not of dogma. 

The founder of this sect was greatly houorad by ths 
Chinese Emperor. Furthermore, be was honored JM 
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Tision by the holy Pindola or Binzura,^ who praised 
the founder as the best man that had promulgated the 
discipline since Buddha himself. In later centuries, 
successors of the founder compiled commentaries and 
reproclaimed the teachings of this sect 

In A.D. 724 two Japanese priests went over to China, 
and having mastered the Ris-shu doctrine, received 
permission to propagate it in Japan. With eighty-two 
Chinese priests they returned a few years later, having 
attempted, it is said, the journey five times and spent 
twelve years on the sea. On their return, they received 
an imperial invitation to live in the great monastery at 
Nara, and soon their teachings exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on the court The emperor, empress and four 
hundred persons of note were received into the Buddh- 
ist communion by a Chinese priest of the Itis-shu school 
in the middle of the eighth centur}\ The Mikado Sho- 
mu resigned his throne and took the vow and robes of 
a monk, becoming Ho-d or cloistered emperor. Under 
imperial direction a great bronze image of the Yairo- 
kana Buddha, or Perfection of Morality, was ereoteil, 
and terraces, towers, images and all the paraphernalia 
of the new kind of Buddhism were prepared. Even 
the earth was embroidered, as it were, with sutras and 
ahastraB. Symbolical landscape ganlening, which, in 
ila mounds and paths, variously shaped stones and lan- 
terns, artificial cascades and streamlets, teaches the holy 
geagraphy as well as the allegories and hidden truths 
of Buddhism, made the city of Nara beautiful to the 
eyea of faith as well as of sight 

This sect, with its excellence in morality and be- 
nevoknoe, proved itself a beautifier of human life, 
of aodety and of the earth itself. Its work was an 
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ireuicoii. It occupied itseU exclosively vith fl^| 
higher ethics, the highrr uieditntions and the higher 
knowledge. Interdicting whiit was evil and pn*»crib- 
in^; ^vhtit was good, its precepts viu-ied in Dumber uml 
rigor according to the tttatuu of the disciple, Uy or 
clei-icaL It is by tlie obsBrvance of the »i7a, or gtvdiw 
of mural perfection, that one becomes a Bnddba. B^ 
sides making so powerful a conqnest at the Boatfaem 
capital, this sect was the one which oeaturies aft«r- 
wai-d built the first Buddhist temple in Yedo. Being 
ordinary human mortals, however, both monk and lay- 
man occasionally illustrated the difference betwoen 
profession and practice. 

These throe Bchools or sects, Kn-eha, Jo-jitsn, uul 
Kis-shu, may be groiti>ed imder the Hinayaiia of 
Smaller Vehicle, with more or less affiliatiou with 
Southern Buddhism ; the others now to be described 
were wholly of the Northern division. 

The Hos»o-shu, or the Dharma-lakshana sect, as de- 
scribed by the Rev. Dai-ryo Takashi of the 8htn-gon 
sect, is the school which studies the nature of Dhai^ 
mas or things. The three worlds of desire, fonu and 
forDileRsness, consist in thought only ; and tb«ni \* 
nothing outside thought. Nine ceuturiee after Oaa- 
tama, Maitreya," or the Buddha of kindness, ouds 
down from the heaven of the Bodhiaattva to Uie l«c- 
tnrc-hall in the kingdom in central India at Uw iv- 
qiieat of the Bnddhas elect, and discoursed fire ahas- 
tnis. After that two Buddhist fathers who wnv 
brothers, composed many more shastras and deiurtd op 
the meaning of the l^Iahayaua. In 629 a.d^ in hb 
twenty-ninth year, the famous Chinese pilgrim, OvD-i.'> 
(Hiouen-thsang), studied these sbaatnw uid nniiMMMi. 
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and letmniiig to China in 045 A.D., began his great work 
of tranfllation, at which he continued for nineteen years. 
One of his disciples was the author of a hundred com- 
mentaries on sutras and shastras. The doctrines of 
Oen-jo and his disciples were at four different times, 
from 653 to 712 A.D., imported into Japan, and named, 
after the monasteries in which they were promulgated, 
the Northern and Southern Transmission. 

The MiddU Path. 

The burden of the teachings of this sect is subject- 
ive idealism. They embrace principles enjoining com- 
plete indifference to mundane afiairs, and, in fact, 
thorough personal nullification and the ignoring of all 
actions by its disciples. In these teachings, thought 
only, is leaL As we have already seen with the Ku- 
■ha teaching, human beings are of three classes, di- 
vided according to intellect, into higher, middle and 
lower, for whom the systems of teachings are neces- 
Murily of as many kinds. The order of progress with 
those who give themselves to the study of the HossO 
tflDeta^is,'' first, they know only the existence of things, 
then the emptiness of them, and finally they enter the 
middle path of " true emptiness and wonderful exist- 



From the first, such discipline is long and painful, 
mud ultimate victory scarcely comes to the ordinary 
being. The disciple, by training in thought, by de- 
afaroying passions and practices, by meditating on the 
only knowledge, must pass through thnn) kal|>ari or 
SODS. Constantly meditating, and dc'stroyiug the two 
ofaalaolea of passion and cognizable things, the dis- 
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ciple then obtains four kixi^s of wiadom oud truly ^H 
tuins perfect oaligliteuuieiit or Pari-Nirvaiui. 

Tlie San-ron Bhu, aa tlie Thrue-SliaHtra nect calls 
itiiielf, is the sect of the Teachings of Butldba'fi whulu 
life.'^ Other sects are fouuded upon single sutms, s 
fact wbicli makes the student liable to nanrowD«Ma of 
opinion. The Sau-ron gives greater breadth of view 
and catholicity of opinion. The doctrines of the 
Greater Vehicle are the principal teachinyii of Gau- 
tama, and these are thoroughly explaiutid iu the thzM 
shostras used bj this sect, which, it is vlaimtHl, I 
tain Buddha's own words. The meanings of the fe 
of the tliref! favorite sutras,are, Tho Middli^ Book, 1 
Hnnilred, and The Book of Twelve Gates. Other h 
uf the canon are also studied and valuod by this I 
but all of them are apt to be perusiKl from n partioi 
]>oint of view ; i.e., that of Pyrronism or infiuito n 
tion. 

There are two lines of the transmission oi this i 
trine, both of them through ChinI^ though the 1 
duction to Japan was made from Korea, in 625 i 
Not to dwell upon the detail of history, the bun 
this sect's teaching, is, infinite negation or abeolnte ni- 
hilism. Tnith is the inconeeivabla 8tutt% or, in tht- 
Tvonls of the Japanese writer : " Tlie tmOi ii> i 
but the state where thoughts couu to an f nd ; 
right meditation is to ])erceive this truth. Ho \ 
has obtained this meditation is called Buddluu 
is the doctrine of the San-ron sect" 

This sect, by its teachings of the Ifiddle 
seems to famish n bridge from tlu^ Hinaji 
Southern sohtxil, to the Midiayana or Norllitiru m 
of Buddhism. Part of its work, as set fortli byi 
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Ber. E5-ch0 Ognrusti, of the Shin sect, is to defend 
the authenticity, genuineness and canonidty of the 
books which form the Northern body of scriptures. 

In these two sects Hoe-sO and San-ron, called those 
of Middle Path, and much alike in principle and 
teaching, the whole end and aim of mental discipline, 
is nihilism — ^in the one case subjective, and in the 
other absolute, the end and goal being nothing — this 
Tiew into the nature of things being considered the 
right one. 

Is it any wonder that such teachings could in the 
long run satisfy neither the trained intellects nor the 
unthinking common people of Japan ? Is it far from 
the truth to suspect that, even when accepted by the 
Japanese courtiers and nobles, they were received, only 
too often, in a Platonic, not to say a Pickwickian, 
sense? The Japanese is too polite to say "no'* if he 
can possibly say '' yes,'* even when he does not mean 
it ; while the common people all over the world, as be- 
tween metaphysics and polytheism, choose the latter. 
Is it any wonder that, along with this propagation of 
Nihilism as taught in the cloisters and the court, his- 
tory informs us of many scandals and much immoral- 
ity between the women of the court and the Buddhist 
monks? 

Such dogmas were not able to live in organized 
forms, after the next importations of Buddhism which 
came in, not partly but wholly, under the name of the 
Mahayana or Great Vehicle, or Northern Buddhism. 
By the new philosophy, more concrete and able to ap- 
peal more doeely to the average man, these five schools, 
which, in their discussions, dealt almost wholly with 
were absorbed. As matter of bot, none of 
16 
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them ia now in eusteDce, nor can we trace tb4 
apeaking broadly, beyond the tenth centarj'. 
and there, Indeed, may be a temple bearing the i 
o( one of the sects, or grades of doctrinu, and ( 
sionally an eccentric individual who " witnesses " 
the old metaphyBics ; but theee are but foesils or b 
torical relics, aud are generally regarded as svoAl 

Against such baldness of philosophy not only mig^t ' 
the cultivated Japanese intellect revolt and tviuA, but 
us yet the common people of Japan, despite tho mod- 
em prie«tly boast of the care of the imperial rulers for 
what the bonzes still love to call " the people's relig- 
ion," were but slightly touched by the Inilinn faith. 



Tlie Great Vekwle. ^M 

The E^gon-Shn or ATatatnaaka-Butra sect, U taandaA 
on a certain teaching which Gautama i» said to have 
promulgated in nine assemblies held at seven different 
places during the second week of his enlightenmeot. 
This sutra exists in no fewer than six texts, aromul e«cfa 
of which has gathered some interesting m^ihology. The 
first two texts were held in memory and not committed 
to palm leaves; the second pair are secretly presemd 
in the dragon palace of Riu-gn" under the sea, and ar^ 
not kept by the men of this world The afili text ^ 
100,000 verses, was obtained by a Bodhiisattva bxjtn fl^| 
palace of the dragon king of tho world under the M^ 
and transmitted to men in India. The aistb is tht 
abridged text. 

It concerns us to notice that the shorter texts were 
tnuislatetl into Clnuese in the fouiib century, and that 
later, other translations were made — 3(j,000 vemes al 
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the fifth text, 45,000 verses of the sixth text, etc. 
When the doctrine of the sect had been perfected by 
the fifth patriarch and he lectured on the sutra, rays of 
white light came from his month, and there rained won- 
derful heavenly flowers. In a.d. 736 a Chinese Yinaya 
teacher or instructor in Buddhist discipline, named 
Do-een, first brought the Eegon scriptures to Jajmn. 
Four years later a Korean priest gave lectures on them 
in the Oolden-Bell Hall of the Great Eastern Monas- 
tery at Nara. He completed his task of expounding 
the sixty volumes in three years. Henceforth, lectur- 
ing on this sutra became one of the yearly services of 
the Eastern Great Monaster}'. 

"The E^on sutra is the original book of Buddha*s 
teachings of his whole life. All his teachings there- 
fore sprang from this sutra. If we attribute all the 
branches to the origin, we may say that there is no 
teaching of Buddha for his whole life except this 
sutra.** ^ The title of the book, when literally trans- 
lated, is Great -square -wide -Buddha -flower -adorn- 
ment-teaching — a title sufficiently indicative of its 
rhetoric. The age of hard or bold thinking was giving 
way to flowery diction, and the Law was to be made 
easy through fine writing. 

The burden of doctrine is the unconditioned or real- 
istic, pantheism. Nature absolute, or Buddha tathata, 
is the essence of all things. Essence and form were in 
their origin combined and identic^vl. Fire and wattT, 
though phenomenally difierent, are from the ]K>iiit of 
view of Buddha-tathata absolutely iilcntiaiL Matter 
mud thought are one— that is Buddha-tathata. In 
teaching, especially the young, it must be remembered 
that the mind resembles a fair {>age upon which the 
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artist might truce a design, esjtecial care being Dee<loU 
to prevent the impression of evil thoughts, in onler 
accomplish wiiich one must completely nut] alwu^'s 
reot the mind to Buddha." Otie notable nenteDce 
the te):t is, " when one first raises his thoughts towi 
the perfect knowledge, he at once becomes fol]; 
lightened." 

In some ports of the metaphysical discossions of this 
Beot we are reminded of European mediieval schohisti- 
cism, especially of that discussion as to bow many an- 
gels could dance on the point of a cambric needle with- 
out jostling each other. It says, "Even at the point 
of one grain of dust, of immeasurable and unlimited 
worlds, there are innumerable Buddhns, who ore ron- 
stantly preaching the K6-gon kiri (sutrn) thrttnghont 
the throe states of existence, past, ]>re!ient and fill 
so that the preaching is not at all to be coUedcd." 
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In its formal organization the Ten-dol aeet i» of 
Chinese origin. It is named after Tien Toi,'* a tooon- 
tain in China about fifty mites south of Ningpo^ oo 
which the book which forms the bosiH of its tunets wu 
composed by Chi shii, now canonized na a Dai Sht or 
Great teacher. Its special doctrine of completion nni) 
suddenness was, however, transmitted directly tnxa 
Sliaka to Yaii-okana and thence to MaiUvya, so that 
the apustoUcal succession of its orthodoxy caaaot be 
questioned. 

The motiiphysi(.« of tliis ttect are thought to be Uw 
motdr profound of the (Ireatt^r Vi*hi(4e, coiubiDUig into 
a aytttem the two opposite ideoa of being and not b«bg^ 
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The teachers encourage all men, whether quick or alow 
in understanding, to exercise the principle of ''comple- 
tion** and ''suddenness,** together with four doctrinal 
divisions, one or all of which are taught to men accord- 
ing to their ability. The object of the doctrine is to 
make men get an excellent understanding, practise 
good discipline and attain to the great fruit of En- 
lightenment or Buddha-hood. 

Out of compassion, Oautama appeared in the world 
and preached the truth in several forms, according to 
the circumstances of time and place. There are four 
doctrinal divisions of " completion,** " secrecy," " medi- 
tation,** and " moral precept,** which are the means of 
knowing the principle of "completion.** From Gau- 
tama Yairokana and Maitreya the doctrine passed 
through more than twenty Buddhas elect, and arrived 
in China on the twentieth day of the twelfth month, 
A.D. 401. The delivery to disciples was secret, and 
the term used for this esoteric transmission means 
*' handed over within the tower.** 

In A.D. 805, two Japanese pilgrims went to China» 
and received orthodox training. With twenty oth- 
ers, they brought the Ten-dai doctrines into Japan* 
During this century, other Japanese disciples of the 
same sect crossed the seas to study at Mount Tien Tai. 
On coming back to Japan they propagated the various 
shades of doctrine, so tluit this main sect has many 
branches. It was chiefly through these pilgrims from 
the West that the Sanskrit letters, writing and litera- 
tore were imported. In our day, evidences of Sanskrit 
Iffaming, long since neglected and foigotten, are seen 
chiefly in the graveyards and in charms and amulets. 

Although the philosophical doctrines of Ten-dai are 
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much the sttme aa those of the KiJ-gou sect, beis^ 
bused ou piiutheistic realiam, auil teaching that the 
Buddha- tathata ur Nature absohitu iu the easencv of all 
things, yet the Ten-dai school has striking and peculiar 
features of its owu. Instead of taking some jHuticiilar 
book or books in the cjuiod, sbastrn, ur sutni, HcltMStiou 
or collectiou, as a basis, the Chinese monk Chi-ithit 
first mastereil, and then digested the whole cauuu. 
Then selecting certain doctrines for emphasis he sop- 
ported tlioni by a wide range of quotation, pruft;twiiug 
to give the gist of the pure ttiuchings 1st Ouutiuut 
rather than those of his iUseiplt;s. In practice, how- 
ever, the Saddiiarina Pundariku is the book most hon- 
ored by this sect ; the other Butraa being eniplojed 
mainly as commentary. Furthermore, this sect makes 
aa strenuous a claim for the true apostolical succeaaioD 
from the Founder, as do the other sects. 

The teachers of Ten-dai doctrine must fully estimate 
character and ability in their pupils, and so apportiun 
instruction. In this respect and in not a few others^J 
they are bke the disciples of Loyola, and have propt-rlj 
been called the Jesuits of Buddhism. They are 
ceticB, and teach tlmt spiritual iusight is posniblft only 
through prolonged thought Their purpose is to reo 
ognize the Buddha, in all the forma ho has o 
in onler to save mankind. Nevertheless, thf higl 
truths ai-e inoomprehensible exce])t to those who lia* 
already attained to Buddlia-liood." In contrast Cot! 
Nichirenites, who give an emotional and nltra-ooucrel 
interpretation and expression to the great sutra Hoi 
Kio, the Ten-dai teachers are excessively pluIoHojihical 
and intellec^tuul. 

In its history the Teu-dai sect bos followed out it« 
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logic. Being realistic in pantheism, it reTeienoes not 
only Gautama the historic Buddha, but also, laige num- 
bers of the Hindu deities, the group of idok called 
JizT), the god Fudo, and Kuannon the god or goddess of 
mercy, under his or her protean forms. In its early 
history this sect welcomed to its pantheon the Shintd 
gods, who, according to the scheme of RiyQbu Shin- 
to, were declared to be avatars or manifestations of 
Buddha. The three sub-sects still differ in their wor- 
ship of the avatars selected as supreme deities, but 
their philosophy enables them to sweep in the Buddhas 
of every age and clime, name and nation. Many other 
personifications are found honored in the Ten-dai tem- 
ples. At the gateways may usually be seen the colos- 
sal painted and hideous images of the two Devas or 
kings (Ni-O). These worthies are none other than 
Indra and Brahma of the old Yedio mythology. 

Space and time — which seem never to fail the Bud- 
dhists in their literature— would fail us to describe this 
sect in full, or to show in detail its teachings, wherein 
are wonderful resemblances to European ideas and 
iactB — in philosophy, to Hegel and Spinoza and in his- 
tory, to Jesuitism. Nor can we stay to point out the 
many instances in which, invading the domain of poli- 
tics, the Ten-dai abbots with their armies of monks, 
having made their monasteries military arsenals and 
isBoing forth clad in armor as infantry and cavalry, 
have turned the scale of battle or dictated policies to 
emperors. Like the Pra3torian guard of Rome or the 
elerioal militia in Spain, these men of keen intellect 
have left their marks dtH'p upon the social and politi- 
oal history of the country in which they dwelt They 
have understood thoroughly the art of practising re- 
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ligioa for the sake of reveDUe. To secure their endi^ 
priesta h&ve made [lartiiershipH with other sects ; inJ 
order to hold Shinto shrines, they have nuuriod t 
secure heirs aud luako office hereditary ; and finiiUy ii 
the Purification of 1870, wheD the llijObu sjBtei 
blown to the winds by the Japanese Goremmont, not • 
few priests of this sect became laymen, in onlor \ 
keep both office and emolument in the purified tjbiat4 



The Sect of the True fVord. 

It is probable that the couquest and obliteration o 
Shinto might liave been accomplished by some prieafefl 
or priests of the Ten-dai sect, hod such a geuiiw hR 
Kobo been found in its household ; but this fpK»i 
achievement was reserved for the man who iutroduced^ 
into Japan the Shin-gon Shu, or Sect of the I'n 
Word. The term gon is the equivalent of Mantra,* ■ 
Sanskrit term meaning wor<l, but in later use referrin 
to the mystic salutations addressed to the Bntldhia 
gods. " The doctrine of this sect is a great secret law 
It teaches us that we can attain to the statn of L 
'Great Enlightened,' that ts the state of 'Buddhi 
while in the present physical body, which was bom a 
our parents (and whicli consists of six elument^'*] 
Earth, Water, Fire, Wind, Ether, and Knowlodgo), ill 
we follow the three great secret laws, regarding Bodj* ■ 
Speech, and Thought." " 

The history of the transmission of the doctrine ban 
tlie greatest of the spirit-bodied Buddhss to the ht»- 
toric founder, Vagrabodhi. is carefully given. Tbe 
latter was a man very learned in regard to many (hie> 
trines of Buddhism and othvr relifpous, and wati o^ 
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pedally well acquainted with the deepest meaning of 
the doctrine of this sect, which he taught in India for 
a considerable time. The doctrine is recorded in sev- 
eral satras, yet the essential point is nothing but the 
Mandala, or dide of the two parts, or, in Japanese, 
BijQbo. 

The great preacher, Vagrabodhi, in 720 a«d., came 
with his disciples to the capital of China, and trans- 
lated the sacred books, seTenty-seven in number. This 
doctrine is the well-known Yoga-chara, which has been 
well set forth by Doctor Edkins in his scholarly volume 
on Chinese Buddhism. As ''yoga *' becomes in plain 
English " yoke,** and as " mantra ** is from the same 
root as " man ** and " mind,** we have no difficulty in 
recognizing the original meaning of these terms ; the 
one in its nobler significance referring to union with 
Buddha or Gnosis, and the other to the thought taking 
lofty expression or being debased to hocus-pocus in 
charm or amulet Like the history of so many San- 
skrit words as now uttered in every-day English speech, 
the story of the word mantra forms a picture of mental 
processes and apparently of the degradation of thought, 
or, as some will doubtless say, of the decay of religion. 
The term mantra meant first, a thought ; then thought 
ezpressed ; then a Vedic hymn or text ; next a spell or 
charm. Such have been the later associations, in India, 
China and Japan with the term mantra. 

The burden of the philosophy of the Shin-gon, 
looked at from one point of view, is mysticism, and 
from another, pantheism. One of the forms of Buddha 
is the principle of everything. There are ten stages 
of thought, and there are two parts, "lengthwise ** and 
^'oroaswise ** or exoteric and esoteric. Other doctrines 
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of Buddhism represent the first, or exoteric 
those of the Shin-gon or true word, the second, or eso^ 
teric. The prmiordial principle in identical n-ith that of 
Maha^Vairokana, one of the forms ^ of Baddha. Tbe 
body, the word and the thought are the three mjete- 
ries, which being found in all beings, animate and Jn- 
Hiiiiiiate, are to be fully understood onl; by Buddbaa, 
and not by ordinaiy men. 

Tn Hhow the actual method of intellectual procedi 
in order to reach Buddha-hood, miiny categori) 
and diagrams are noceBsary ; but the crowning tenet, 
most far reaching in its practical influence, is the teach- 
ing that it is possible to reach the state of Buddha-hood 
in this present body. 

As discipline for the attainment of excellence along 
the path mai'ked out in the "Mantra Beet," there are 
throe mystic rites; (1) worshipping the Buddha with 
the hand in certain iKwitions called signs ; (2) repeat- 
ing Dharani, or mystic formulas ; (3) contemplati< 

Eobo himself and all those who imitated him, pi 
tised fasting in order to clear the spiritual ey< 
The thinking -chairs, so coospicuous in tiuuij 
monasteries, thongh warmed at intervals through 
ages by the living bodies of men absorbed in ooni 
plation, are rarely much worn by the sitters, 
almost absolute cessation of motion characterisee tbe 
long and hard thinkers of the Shin^n pbilo«oi4)en- 
The idols in the Shin-gon temples represent many a 
saint and disciple, who, by perseverance in what ■ 
critic of Buddhism calls '* mind-murder," ood tho om 
of mystic finger twistings and magic formnlaR, baa woo 
eithiT t)ie Nir^'aDu or the penultimate stage of the Bod- 
hiMattva. 
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In the flermons and diaooimes ol Shin-gon, the sub- 
tle pointB of an aigoment are seized and eUborated. 
These are mystiGal on the one side, and pantheistic on 
the other. It is easily seen how Bnddha, being in 
Japanese gods as well as men, and no being without 
Boddha, the way is made clear for that kind of a mar- 
riage between Buddhism and Shinto, in which the two 
become one, and that one, as to rcTenne and advantage^ 
Boddhism. 

Truik M€de Apparent by One's Oum ThcmghL 

The Japanese of to-day often speak of these seven 
religions bodies which we have enomerated and de- 
scribed, as '' the old sects,** because much of the philos- 
ophy, and many of the forms and prayers, are common 
to all, or, more accurately speakinis^, are popularly sup- 
posed to be ; while the priests, being celibates, refrain 
from sak6, flesh and fish, and from all intimate rela- 
tions with women. Yet, although these sects are con- 
sidered to be more or less ccmformable to the canon of 
the Greater Vehicle, and while the last three certainly 
introduce many of its characteristic features — one sect 
teaching that Buddha-hood could be obtained even 
in the present body of flesh and blood — ^yet the idea of 
Paradise had not been exploited or emphasized. This 
new gospel was to be introduced into Japan by the 
J<>-dd Shu or Sect of the Pure Land. 

Before detailing the features of Jo-do, we call atten- 
tion to the fact that in Japan the propagation of the 
old sects was accompanied by an excessive use of idols, 
images, pictures, sutras, shastras and all the furniture 
thought necessary in a Buddhist temple. The course 
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of thought and action in tlie Orient is in many respects 
similHr to that in the Occident. In western lands, with 
the ebb and flow of retigiouB Beatimeut, the icauolat«r 
has been followed by the iconoclast, and the oTer- 
crowded cathedrals have been purged by the hammer 
and tii'e of the Protestant and Puritan. 8o in Japan 
we find analogous, though not exactly similar, reactions. 
The rise and prosperity of the believers in tho Zen 
df^mas, which in their early history used sparingly the 
eikon, idol and Butra, give some indication of protest 
against too much use of externals in religion. May we 
call them the Quakers of Japanese Buddhism? Cer- 
tainly, theirs was a movement in the direction of sim- 
plicity. 

The introdnction of the Zen, or contemplative sect, 
did, in a sense, both precede and follow that oi Shin-. 
gon. The word Zen is a shortened form of the Utvt 
Zenna, which is a transliteration into Chinese of tbl 
Sanskrit word Dhyana, or contemplation. It tenclia 
that the truth is not in tradition or In books, but voM 
one's self. Emphasis is laid ou introspection i 
than on language. " Look carefully within and theie 
you will End the Buddha," is its chief tenet. Id Uw 
Zen monasteries, the chair of contemplotioo U, or 
ought to bo, always in use. 

The Zen Shu movement may be said to have n 
out of a reaction against the multiplication of idots. 
indicated a return to simpler forms of worship i 
oonduct. Let us inquire how this was. 

It may be said that Buddhism, especially Nortb«o 
Buddhism, is a vast, complicated system. It 1 
literature and a sacred canon which one can thi 
only in connection with long trains of camels to s 
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or freight trains to transport, or ships a good deal 
bigger than the Mayflower to import. Its multitudi- 
nqm rules and systems of discipline appall the spirit 
and weary the flesh even to enumerate them ; so that, 
Crom one point of view, the making of new sects is a 
necessity. These are labor-saving inventions. They 
are attempts to reduce the great bulk of scriptures to 
manageable proportions. They seek to find, as it were, 
the mother-liquor of the great ocean, so as to express 
the truth in a crystal. Hence the endeavors to sim- 
plify, to condense ; here, by a selection of sutras, 
rather than the whole collection ; there, by emphasis 
on a single feature and a determination to put the 
whole thing in a form which can be grasped, either by 
the elect few or by the people at largo. 

The Zen sect did this in a more rational way than 
that set forth as orthodox by later priestcraft, which 
taught that to the believer who simply turned round 
the revolving library containing the canon, the merit of 
having read it all would be imputed. The rin-zA^* 
foond near the large temples, — the cunning invention 
of a Chinese priest in the sixth century, — soon became 
pqpular in Japan. The great wooden book-case turn- 
ing on a pivot contains 6,771 volumes, that being the 
number of canonical volumes enumerated in China and 
Japan. 

The Zen sect teaches that, besides all the doctrines 
of the Greater and the Lesser Vehicles, whether hid- 
den or apparent, there is one distinct line of transmis- 
■ioQ of a secret doctrine which is not subject to any 
ottermnoe at alL According to their tenet of contem- 
plation, one is to see directly the key to the thought of 
Buddha by his own thought, thus freeing himself from 
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the multitude of different doctrinoa — the nnmber dfl 
wliich M said tu be oighty-four thousand. In f»ct, Zen 
Shw or "Dhyana sect" teaches the short method of 
miilting ti'uth apparent by one's own thtm^ht, apart 
from the writings, 

The »tory of the treinsniiBsioD of the truo Zon doo- 
triue is this : 

" When the blesseil 8halu n&s at the assembly od Voli 
Peak, (here came the heavenly king, who offered the findi 
golilen-colored flower and aakcd hiin to preach the law. 
Blessed One uimply took the flower and held it in bin hand, but 
said no wonl. No one in the whole asaeinbly coalil tdll what 
he meant. The venerable Mahahonjapa alone smileil. Then 
the Blessed One said to him, ' I have the wonderful thnught of 
Nirvana, the eyo o( the Bight Law, which I alioll now giTe to 
yon.''* TliUB was ushered in the doctrine of thougbt 
mitlod by thoagbt." 

After twenty-G^ht patriarchs "had taught tlie ( 
trine of eontemplatioEi, the last came into China in i 
520, aud tried to teach the Emperor the secret kejr <l 
Buddha's thought. Tliis missionary Bodhidlianoa n 
the third son of a king of the Kashis, in SouUirm I 
dia, and the historic original of the tobacconist's b]io] 
sign in Japan, who is known as Uuntma. The i 
rial Chinaman was not yet able to understand the secret 
key of Buddliii's thought. So the Hindu tniKslooaty 
went to the luonastery on Mount Sn, whf-rt' in medi- 
tation, ho sat down croas-l^ged with his face to a wall, 
for nine years, by which time, says the legend, his 
1(^ hiul mttetl off and he looked like a SQOW-iniagCk_ 
During that i)eriod, po«itlo did not knc 
called him simply tlie Wall-gazinR Bmhiu 
ward be had a number of disciplue, but thwy badd 
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ferent views that are called the traIlsnli^8ion8 of the 
skin, fletih, or bone of the teacher. Only one of them 
got the whole body of his teachings. Two great sects 
were formed : the Northern, which was undivided, and 
the Southern, which branched off into five houses and 
seven schools. The Northern Sect was introduced into 
Japan by a Chinese priest in 729 A.D., while the South- 
em was not brought over until the twelfth century. In 
both it is taught that perfect tranquillity of body and 
mind is essential to salvation. The doctrine is the 
most sublime one, of thought transmitted by thought 
being entirely independent of any letters or words. 
Another name for them is, ''The Sect whose Mind 
Assimilates with Buddha,** direct from whom it claims 
to have received its articles of faith. 

Too often this idea of Buddhaship, consisting of ab- 
solute freedom from matter and thought, means prac- 
tically mind-murder, and the emptiness of idle reverie. 

Contrasting modem reality with their ancient ideal, 
it must be confessed that in practice there is not a little 
letter worship and a good deal of pedantry ; for, in all 
the teachings of abstract principles by the different 
sects, there are endless puns or plays upon words in 
the renderings of Chinese characters. This arises from 
that antithesis of extreme poverty in sounds with amaz- 
ing luxuriance in written expression, which character- 
ises both the Chinese and Jai^anese languages. 

In the temples we find that the later deities intro- 
duced into the Buddhist pantheon are here also wel- 
come, and that the triads or groups of three precious 
ones, the " Buddhist trinity,** so-called,* are surrounded 
by gods of Chinese or Japanese origin. The Zen sect, 
according to its professions and early history, ought to 
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be ind aot to worldly bouont and emolaiiienta, luu) 
indeed jj of its devotees ore. Its history, however, 
shows ' poorly mortals live up to thoir principle 
aud pra se what they preach. Farthemiore, these 
profeasoni of peace and of the joys of the iuiier life id 
the 8a-t0 or Biib-sect have made the tweuty-fifth and 
twenty-siyH' v^, .r a.d. 1893 ami 1894. 

fatuous ai (ua by their long-con- 

tiuued aud at quarrels. Of the three 

8ul)-st!cts, tl' and 86-tO, take their 

names ixoxa he ninth oeutury \ whilu 

the third, O-t tpau in the m-venteeuth 

centui'j, is one a]x>rtations of ChineM 

Buddhistic th( u i of the Rising San. 

Japanese autiiors UHimllv eiiissify the first six de- 
nominations at which we have glanced, some of which 
are phases of thought rather than organizatioDS, as 
"the ancient sects." Ten-dai and Shin-gon are "the 
mediseval sects." The remaining four, of which we 
shall now treat, and which are more particularly Japan- 
ese in spirit and development, are " the moderD sects." 
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' , drop of ipn; oaat by tbe InfioiU 

hoDgan iiutuit there, uid tbrew my n 
u ouke (be raiDbow. A tniorooosm I 
^fleOtiiiK all. Then book 1 (ell (Kun, 

I and tboiuch 1 iiertthed not. 1 wu no mor 

The Puitheut-B Epitaph. 

" Baddhicm i* promue." 

" Where Chrutu., hiim hu a 

" I think I may ■ list priotboDd to gin * plaiB 

Ustorioal aooonnf ' •nnon, DaiDichi, « any othar 

Hahiykna Budd ciiu danger of forfeiting my 

■takes." 

" CbcittiaDitj UiUMiiditiaaed Etataoa in tta 

forefront of its i abioiate udatenoe i> only pM 

fvward when tue iti^r upeli ila tMshen (o bate im- 

oonrne to it."— A. Lloyd, ui iqb nigaei iiuddhism ia the Liiiibt of tiw 
Kiotna oraed. 

"Now theae di ohanottta, ' Ka-ma-A-ml-da-Bntan,' Ze&d-S bw ix- 
idained u foUowa : ' Namn ' meaiu [our] foltowtng Hi* htiitml and aba 
(Bia) Dttering Uw Piayar and bcatowtng [merit] opon na. ' Amlda Botaa ' 
ia tbe praotioe of thia, oouaeqamtly by tliii meana a osrtalaty gf Mlnlhw 
liatbdoed" 

" By reaaon of the oonfening on oa •entient oreatarai of thia gmt goad 
■uaa and gnat merit through the otteranDe of the Ftayer, and the haatoaal 
[by Ainida] the evil Eaima and [elTeet of tlie] pasiaDB, aomniDlatad 
throogb the long Kalpaa, ainoe when there wai do beginnlDg, are in a 
moment annihilated, and. in oonieqnence. tboae paaaiooa and aril Karma 
of oan all diaappearing, we lire already in the condition of tlie itaailfail. 
who do not retnn [to rtToWe in the oyole of Btitb and Daathl."— Baamyo 
of tbe Bhin laot, tUTS. 

" In the begianing waa the Word, and tbe Word warn with Ood. a^ tte 
Word waa God." — John. 

"Hie Fatber of lighta, with whom Uute ia n 
■liadow of tuning." — ,~ 



CHAPTER IX 

THB BUDDHISM OF THB JAPANESE 

2%e Wealem Paradise 

We cannot take space to show how, or how much, 
or whedier at all, Buddhism was affected by Christi- 
anitjy though it probably was. Suffice it to say that 
the JO-dO Shu, or Sect of the Pure Land, was the first 
of the many denominations in Buddhism which defi- 
nitely and clearly set forth that especial peculiarity of 
NorUiem Buddhism, the Western Paradise. The 
school of thought which issued in J6-<l0 Shu was 
founded by the Hindoo, Memio. In a.d. 252 an Indian 
scholar, learned in the Tripitaka, came to China, and 
translated one of the great sutras, called Amitayus. 
This antra gives a history of Tatliagata Ainitabha,' 
from the first spiritual impulses which letl him to the 
attainment of Buddha-hoo<l in remote Kal})as down to 
the present time, when he dwells iu the Western World, 
oalled the Happy, where he receives all living beings 
from every direction, helping them to turn away from 
confusion and to become enlightened.' The apocalyp- 
tie twentieth chapter of the Hokke Ki<) is a glorifica- 
tion of the transcendent power of the Tathagatas, ex- 
prossod in flamboyant oriental rhetoric. 

We have before called attention to the fact that, with 
the multiplication of sutras or the Saored Canon and 
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the vast increase of the apparatus of Buddhism 1^| 
well as of the hm-ilships of bruin and body to be imder^ 
goue in order to be a Buddhist, it wus alMolut«ly 
necessary that some labor-saving system should Ite de- 
vised by which the burden could be borne. Now, lu* 
a matter of fact, all sects claim to found their doctrine 
on Buddha or his work. According to the teachiug of 
certain sects, the mcan-s of salvation ore to be found in 
the study of the whole cauon, and in the pmcticv of 
asceticism and meditation. Ou the contrary', the uvw 
lights of Buddhism who came as miseionaries into 
China, protested against this expenditure uf so much 
mental and physical energy. One of the first Chineae 
propagators of the Ju-du doctrine declared that U waa 
impossible, owing to the decay of religion iu his own 
age, for anyone to be saved in this way by Ids own ef- 
forts. Hence, instead of the noble eight^fold path of 
primitive Buddhism, or of the complicated system of 
the later Buddhistic Phariseeism of India, he sobati- 
tnted for the difficult road to Nirvana, a simplt^ fjiith to 
tlie aU-saving power of Aniida. In one of the sntnut it 
is taught, that if a man keeps in his memory the n«m« 
of Amida one day, or seven days, the Buddha together 
with Bnddhas elect, will meet him at the moment of 
his death, in order to let him be bom iu the Pnni 
Land, and that this matter lias been equally approvod 
by all other Buddhas of ten different directioniL 

One of the suti-as, translated in China dnriim ths 
fifth century, contains the teaching of Buddha, which 
he delivered to the ivife of the King of Ma^dha, who 
on account of the wickedness of her son waa feeUag 
weary of this world. He showed her how Aw might 
be bom into the Pore Ijaod. Three paths of good w^ 
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tioos were pointed oat Toward the end of the par- 
ticular antra which he adTised her to read and recite, 
Buddha says : " Let not one's voice cease, but ten timee 
complete the thought, and repeat the formula of the 
adoration of Amida.** ''This practice,** adds the Jap- 
anese exegete and historian, "is the most excellent 
ofalL" 

How well this latter teaching is practised may be 
demonstrated when one goes into a Buddhist temple 
of the JO-diG sect in Japan, and hears the constant re- 
frain, — murmured by the score or more of listeners to the 
sermon, or swelling like the roar of the ocean's waves, 
mi feetiyal days, when thousands sit on the mats be- 
neath the fretted roof to enjoy the exposition of doc- 
trine — " Namu Amida Butsu " — " Glory to the Eternal 
Buddha!*' 

The apostolical succession or transmission through 
the patriarchs and ^xwtles of India and China, is well 
known and clearly stated, withal duly accredited and 
onbellished witli signs and wonderH, in the historical 
literature of the jQ-do sect. In Buddhism, as in 
Christianity, the questions relating to True Churchism, 
Hi^ Churchism, the succession of the apostles, teach- 
ers and rulers, and the validity of this or that method 
of ordination, form a large part of the literature of con- 
trorersy. Nevertheless, as in the case of many a Chris- 
tian sect which calls itself the only true church, the 
date of the organization of JO-dd was centuries later 
than that of the Founder and apostles of the original 
Ikith. Five hundred years after Zen-do (a.d. 600-650), 
the great propagator of the Jo-do philosophy, HO-neu, 
the founder of the J(V-dd sect, was bom ; and this phase 
of oigMiised Buddhism, like that of Shin Shu and 
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Nicluren Shu, may be classed mider the head of I 
era or Japanese Buddliism. 

MTien ouly nino years of age, the boy afterward 
called HO-uen, was converted by him father's dying 
words. He went to school in his native province, bat 
his priest-teacher foreseeing hia greatnefiS, sent him to 
the monaster}' of Hiyeizan, near Kioto. The boy's tet- 
ter of introduction contained only these wonls : " I siT&d 
you au image of the Bodhisattva, (Moa-jii) MaujoitrL" 
The boy shaved his head and received the proceptu of 
the Ten-dai sect, but in his eighteenth year, waiving 
the prospect of obtaining the headship of the great de- 
nomination, he built a hut iu the Black Bavine and 
there five time« read through the five thoasand vol- 
umes ' of the Tripitaka. He did this fur tbv porpote 
of finding out, for the ordinary and ignorant peopW 
of the present day, how to escape from misery. He 
studied Zen-do's commentary, and roptiatod his eiam- 
iuatiou eight times. At last, he noticed a passage in it 
beginning with the words, "Chiefly remember or re- 
peat the name of Amida with a whole and undividiid 
heart." Then he at once luiderstuod the tbut^fat of 
Zen-do, who taught iu hia work that whoever at any 
time practises to remember Buddlia, or calls luit uatne 
even but once, will gaiu the right effect of going to bo 
born in Uie Pure Land after death. Tfaia JapuieM 
student then abandoued all sorts of practic«H whid) 
he had hitherto followed for years, and began to re- 
peat the name of Amida Buddha sixty thoaaand times 
a d&y. Thit) event oocuned in A.U. 1175. 
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Hd-nen^ Founder of the Pure Land Sect. 

This path-finder to the Pure Land, who developed a 
special doctrine of salvation, iH best known by his post- 
hmnoas title of HO-nen. During his lifetime he was 
very famous and became the spiritual preceptor of 
three Mikados. After his death his biography was 
compiled in forty -eight volumes by imperial order, 
and later, three other emperors copied or republished 
it In the history of Japan this sect has been one of 
the most influential, especially with the imperial and 
shogonal families. In Kioto the magnificent temples 
and monasteries of Chidn-in, and in TokiO Zo-jA-ji, 
are the chief seats of the two princiiial divisions of 
this sect The gorgeous mausolouniH, — well known 
to every foreign tourist,- -at Shilm and Fy6no in 
T6kiA, and the clusU^nnl luid mat<*hh^HS splendors of 
Nikko, belong to this noct, which has been under the 
{Nitronage of the illustrious line of the Tokugawa,' 
wliile its temples and shrines are numbered by many 
thonsands. 

The doctrine of the Jo dO, or the Pure Land Sect, is 
easily discerned. One of Buddha*s disciples said, that 
in the teachings of the Master there are two divisions 
or vehicles. In the Maha-yana also thore are two 
gates; the Holy path, and the Pure I^and. The 
SmaUer Vehicle is the doctrine bv which the immedi- 
ate disciples of Buddha and those for five hundred 
years succeeding, practiseil the various virtues and dis- 
cipline. Tlie gateway of the Maha-yana is also the 
doctrine, by which in addition to the tniiuings men- 
tioned, there are also understood the three virtues of 
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Bpiritiul body, wimloua and doliverauce. The 
vho is able successfully to ooiuplete thin coarse of 
cipline and practice ia do ordiaary pertwu, but is 
poiwd to possess merit produced Iroin good actii 
performed in a, former state of existeace. The 
trine by whicli mau may do so, is called the gate 
the Holy Path. 

During the fifteen hundred years after Baddhft there 
were from time to time, such personages in the world, 
who attained the end of the Holy Path ; but in Uieee 
latter da^'B people are more insincere, covetoos and 
contentious, and tbe discipline is too hard for degen- 
erate times and men. The three trainingx 
spoken of are the correct causes of deliveraoixi ; hat 
people think them ua useless an last year's almui 
when can they complete their deliverance? U5-ni 
deeply meditating on this, shut up the gate of 
Holy Path and opent^d that of the Pure Land ; for 
the former the effective deliverance is expected in 
world by the three trainings of morality, thought and 
learning, but in the latter the great fruit of going to 
be bom in the Pure Land aft«^r death, is «xpact(id 
through the sole practice of repeating Buddha's uuBa. 

Moreover, it is not easy to accomplish the cwwa mmI 
eSoct of the Holy Path, but both those of the doctriiM 
of the Pure Land are very easy to be completed. 
The difference is like that between travelling by land 
and travelling by water.* The doctrines pn«cb«o) br 
the Buddha are eighty-four thousand in numbt-r ; that is 
to say, he taught one kind of people one synt'-ni, that 
of the Holy Path, and another kind that of t 
Loud. The Pni-e Land dtM-trine of Hl-non wa* 
from tho sutra pruacbcd by tlic gn^at tttncber H 
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This simple doctrine of " land travel to Paradise ** 
was one which the people of Japan conld easily under- 
stand, and it became amazingly popular. Salvation 
along this route is a case of being " carried to the skies 
cm flowery beds of ease, while others sought to win the 
inize and sailed through bloody seas." 

Laigely through the influence of J(>-dO Shu and of 
those sects most closely allied to it, the technical terms, 
peculiar phraseology and vocabulary of Buddhism be- 
came part of the daily speech of the Japanese. When 
one studies their language he finds that it is a compli- 
cated organism, including within itself several distinct 
qrstems. Just as the human body harmonizes within 
itself such vastly difiering organized functions as the 
osseous, digestive, respiratory, etc., so, embedded in 
what is called the Japanese language, there are, also, a 
Chinese vocabulary, a polite vernacular, one system of 
expression for superiors, another for inferiors, etc. 
Last of all, there is, besides a peculiar system of pro- 
mmdation taught by the prieste, a Buddhist language, 
which suggests a finnament of starry and a prairie of 
flowery metaphors, with intermediate deeps of space 
foil of figurative expressions. 

In our own mother tongue we have something simi- 
lar. The dialect of CSanaan, the importations of Juda- 
ism, the irruptions of Hebraic idioms, phrases and 
names into Puritanism, and the ejaculations of the 
camp-meeting, which vein and color our English 
speech, may give some idea of the variegated strains 
which make up the Japanese language. Further, the 
peculiar nomenclature of the Fifth Monarchy men, is 
fully paralleled in the personal names of priests and 
even of laymen in Japan. 
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Gharaclei-isiics of the Jb-dd Sfti. 



HO-nen teiichoH that the solution of abstract qi 
tioua and doctrinal controverBies is not needed 
means of grace to promote the work of Hidvation. 
Whether the priests and their followers were learned 
and devout, or the contrary, mattered little as regards 
the final result, as all that is necessary lb the oontiunal 
repetition of the pniyer to Amida. 

It may be added that his followers practise the mas- 
ter's precepts with emphasis. Their incessant pound- 
ing Ulx)U wooden fisli-iirums and bladder-shajJed Itells 
during their public exercises, is as noisy as a frontier 
camp-meeting. The rosary is a notable featuru in the 
private devotions of the Buddhists, but the JO-dA sect 
makes especial use of the double rosary, which was in- 
vented with the idea of being manipulated by the left 
hand ouly ; this gave freedom Kf\ the riglit hand, " fa- 
cilitating a happy combination of spiritnol and socml&r 
duty." At funerals of believers a particular oereniony 
was exclusively practisod by this sect, at which 
frieuds of the deceaseil sat in a circle facing the pi 
making as many repetitions as possible.' 

In Mohammedan countries, blind mcu, who cannot' 
look down into the surrounding gardens or house tops 
at the pretty women in or on them, but who have clear 
and penetrating voices, are often chosen aa moezzinii to 
utt«r the cull to prayer from tlio minarets. On nmch 
the same principle, in Old Jajmn, JO-dO priestB, Mind 
to metaphysics, but handsome, elegantly drassed and 
with fine delivery, wont about the streets finging and 
intoning prayers, rich presents being nuide to thaB^ 
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especially by the ladies. The Jd-d5 people cultivate 
art and aesthetic ornamentation to a notable degree. 
They also understand the art of fictitious and sensa- 
tional miracle-mongering. It is said that Zen-d5, the 
famous Chinese founder of this Chinese sect, when 
writing his commentary, prayed for a wonderful exhi- 
bition of supernatural power. Thereupon, a being ar- 
rayed as a priest of dignified presence gave him in- 
struction on the division of the text in his first volume. 
Hence Zen-dO treats his own work as if it were the 
woriL of Buddha, and says that no one is allowed either 
to add or to take away even a word or sentence of the 
bodL 

The Pure Laud is the western world where Amida 
lives. It is perfectly pure and free from faults. Those 
who wish to go thither will certainly be re-bom there, 
but otherwise they will not This world, on the con- 
trary, is the effect of the action of all beings, so that 
even those who do not wish to be bom here are never- 
theless obliged to come. This world is called the Path 
of Pain, because it is full of all sorts of pains, such as 
birth, old age, disease, death, etc. This is therefore 
m world not to be attached to, but to be estranged 
and separated from. One who is disgusted with this 
world, and who is filled with desire for that world, will 
after death be bom there. Not to doubt about these 
words of Buddha, even in the slightest degree, is called 
deep faith ; but if one entertains the least doubts he will 
not be bom there. Hence the saying : " In the great 
of the law of Buddha, fadth is the only means to 
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Salvaiion Through the Merita of AnaOtBr. 

In this absolute trust in the uU-saving powor of 
Amida as compared with tha ways promulgated before, 
we see the emergcsnco of the Buddhist doctriue of jus- 
ti6cation by faith, the simplificatiou of theology, and a 
revolt against Budilhitst st^bolssticiBm. Tho Jap 
technical term, "fariki," or relying upon tht! litre 
of another, renouncing all idea of ji-n'Hor nolf-powi 
is the Hubstanee of the Jo-d5 doctrine ; bnt the expanded 
term /tv-rtki chiu iioji-i-iki', or " self -effort depending on 
another," while expreBsing the whole dogma, is rather 
scornfully applied to the J6-d0i»ts by the men of the 
Shin sect. The invocation of Amida is a moritorions 
act of the believer, much repetition being the sub- 
stance of this combination of personal and vicarious 
work. 

Hd-nen, after making his discovery, belieriug it pos- 
sible for all mankind eventually to attain to porfvct 
Buddhaship, left, as we have seen, the Ten-dai mwI, 
which represented particularism and laid erophi 
the idea of the elect. H5-neu taoght Biiddbiitt 
versalism. Belief and repetition of prayer 
birth into the Pure Lund after the death of tfao 
and then the soul moves onward toward the porfi 
of Buddha-hood. 

The Japanese were delighted to have among 
a genius who could thus Japanize Buddhism, and JQ- 
do doctrine went forth contjaering and to cuatiaer. 
From the twelfth century, the tendency of JapancMi 
Buddhism is in the direction I'f nnivcrwUtitm aod do- 
mocracy. In later developments of JO-dO, tllop«uti)a>v 
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istio tendendee are emphasized and the syncretistio 
powere are enlarged. While mysticism is a striking 
feature of the sect and the attainment of truth is by the 
grace of Amida, yet the native Kami of Japan are 
logicaUy accepted as avatars of Bnddha. History had 
little or no rights in the case ; philosophy was dicta- 
tor, and that philosophy was Ho-nen*s. Those later 
Chinese deities made by personifying attributes or ab- 
stract ideas, which sprang up after the introduction of 
Buddhism into China, are also welcomed into the 
temples of this sect. That the common people really 
believe tiiat they themselves may attain Buddha-hood 
at death, and enter the Pure Land, is shown in the fact 
that their ordinary expression for the dead saint is 
Hotok<S — a general term for all the gods that wore once 
human. Some popular proverbs indicate this in a 
form that easily lends itself to irreverence and mer- 
riment 

The whole tendency of Japanese Buddhism and its 
full momentum were now toward the development of 
doctrine even to startling proportions. Instea<l of the 
ancient path of asceticism and virtue with agnosticism 
and atheism, we see the means of salvation put now, 
and peiiiaps too easily, within the control of all. The 
pathway to Paradise was made not only exceedingly 
plain, but also extremely easy, |)erhape even ridicu- 
lously so; while the door was open for an outburst 
of new and local doctrines unknown to India, or even 
to China. The rampant vigor with which Jafxincse 
Buddhism began to absorb everything in heaven, earth 
and sea, which it could make a worshipable object or 
oanse to stand as a Kami or deitv to the mind, will be 
seen as we proceed. The native proverb, instead of 
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being an irreverent joke, etands for an actnal trul 
" Even a sardine's head maj become an object o( 
ehip." 

" Reformed " BtuMhism. 

We now look at what foreigners call "Reformed" 
Buddhism, which some even iniagiue has been bor- 
rowed from Protestant Christianity — not with Ktnndiiig 
that it is centimes older than the Reformation in 
Europe, 

The Shin Sho or True Sect, though really founded 
on the JO-do doctrines, is separate from thi> i^ect of Uia 
Pure Land. Yet, besides being called the 8hin Hhn, it 
is also spoken of aa the J5-dJ> Shin Shu or the Tma 
Sect of the Pure Laud. It is the extreme form of the 
Protestantism of Buddhism. It lays emphasis on the 
idea of salvation wholly through the merits of anotber, 
but it also paints in richer tints the sensuouB deUgbta 
of the Western Paradise. As the term Pure Laod u 
antithetical to that of tlie Holy Path, so the wonl Shin, 
or True, expresses the contrary of what are termed the 
" temporary expedients," 

While some say that we should practise good voritH, 
bring our stock of merits to maturity, and be bom in 
the Pure Land, others say that we need only repeat 
the name of Aniida in order to be bom in the Pore 
Land, by the merit produced from such repetitioa. 
These doctrines concerning repetitions, however, wv 
all considered but " temporary oipudientB." So abo ia 
the rigid classification, so prominent in " the old aecta," 
of all beings or pupils into three grades. As in IsbuB 
or (Calvinism, all believers stand on a level. To Sbin- 
ran the Radical, the praotioes even of JO-dO WMmd 
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oomplioated and difficult, and all that appeared neees- 
aaiy to him was faith in the desire of Amida to bless 
and save. To Shinran/ fadth was the sole saving act 

To lel J upon the power of the Original Prayer of 
Amitabha Boddha with the whole heart and give np 
all idea otji-riki or self -power, is called the truth. This 
truth is the doctrine of this sect of Shin.^ In a word, 
not synergism, not faith and works, but faith only is 
the teaching of Shin Shu. 

Shinran, the founder of this sect in Japan, was bom 
A.D. 1173 and died in the year 1262. He was very 
naturally <me who had been first educated in the Jo-d5 
sect, then the ruling one at the imperial court in Kioto. 
Shall we call him a Japanese Luther, because of his 
insistence on salvation by faith only ? He is popu- 
larly believed to have been descended from one of the 
Shinto gods, being on his father's side the twenty -first 
in the line of generation. On his mother's side he 
was of the lineage of the Minamoto or Genji, a clan 
sprung from Mikados and famous during centuries for 
ite viiterious warriors. HO-nen was his teacher, and 
like his teacher, Shinran studied at the great monas- 
tery near Kioto, learning first the doctrine of the Ten- 
dai, and then, at the age of twenty-nine, receiving from 
H6-nen the tenets of the JO-do sect. Shortly after, at 
thirty years of age, he began to promulgate his doc- 
trines. Then he took a step as new to Buddhism, as 
was Luther*s union with Katharine von Bora, to the 
eoclesiasticism of his time. He married a lady of the 
imperial court, named Tamayori, who was the daugh- 
ter of the Kuambaku or premier. 

Shinran thus taught by example, if not formally and 
by written precept, that marriage was honorable, and 
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that celibac; was an invention of tlio pri<n«t8 tiot WM^ 
ranted b; primitive BuddhiHin. Peuauca, fantiug, 
prescribed diet, pilgrimages, isolatiou from societr 
whether as hermits or in the cloister, and generallj 
amulets and charms, are all tabooed by this sect. Mon- 
asteries imposing life- vows are unknown within its pole- 
Fumilj life takes the place of monkish seclusion. J>»- 
vout prayer, parity, earnestness of life and trust in 
Buddha himself as the ouly worker of perfect right- 
eousne.sB, are in^iuted upon. Morality is taught to be 
more important than orthodoxy. 

In practice, the Shin sect even more than the Jo^o, 
teaches that it is faith in Buddha which accom- 
plishes tiie salvation of the believei-. Iimtend of wiut- 
ing for death in order to come nuder the protectiou of 
Atiiidu, the faithful soul is at ouee received into tJiu 
care of the Boundlessly Compassionate. In a wonl, 
the Shin sect believes in instautaneouti converaion and 
sancttficatiou. Between the Roman and the Reforuad 
Boteriology of Christendom, was Melauotbouism or 
cooperate union of the divine and the human will, 
the old Buddhism prior to Shinran taught a plia«euf aju- 
et^sm, or the uuiou of faith and worka. Shiunui, in his 
" Reformed " Buddhism, taught the simplicity of (lutfa. 

80 also in regard to the sacred writing)*, Hhiiimn op- 
posed the Han-rou school and the three-grade idea. 
The scriptures of other sects are in Satudirit and Chi- 
nese, which otdy the Ittamed are able Xo n-ad. The 
speciul writings of Shinran aru in tho ^'(.'ma(.'ular. 
Three of the Kntros, also, hnvit \w(n\ tnuudntml bUi 
Jai>aneBe and expressed in tlie kaua scri]>t. Sin^fr 
nesH of pnrjioBo characterized this sect, which 
often called Monto, or foUowum uf thu gate. 
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enoe to its unity of organization, and the opening of 
the way to all by Shinran and the doctrine taught by 
him. Yet, lest the gate might seem too broad, the 
Shin teachers insist that morality is as important as 
faith, and indeed the proof of it. The high priests of 
Shin Shu have ever held a high position and wielded 
Tast influence in the religious development of the peo- 
ple. While the temples of other sects are built in se- 
questered places among the hills, those of Shin Shu are 
erected in the heart of cities, on the main streets, and 
at the centres of population, — the priests using every 
means within their power to induce the people to come 
to them. The altars are on an imposing scale of mag- 
nificence and gorgeous detail. No Roman Catholic 
church or cathedral can outshine the splendor of these 
temples, in which the way to the Western Paradise is 
made so clear and plain. Another name for the sect 
is Ikko. 

After the death of Shinran, his youngest daughter 
and one of his grandsons erected a monastery near his 
tomb in the eastern suburbs of Kioto, to which the 
Mikado gave the title of Hon-guanji, or Monastery of 
the Original Vow. This was in allusion to the vow 
made by Amida, that he would not accept Buddhaship 
except under the condition that salvation be made 
attainable for all who should sincerely desire to be 
bom into his kingdom, and signify their desire by in- 
voking his name ten times." It is upon the passage 
in the sntra where this vow is recorded, that the doc- 
trine of the sect is based. Its central idea is that man 
is to be saved by faith in the mercy of the boundlessly 
compassionate Amida, and not by works or vain repe- 
titiona. Within our own time, on November 28, 1876^ 
IS 
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the present reigDing Mikado bestowed npon 
the pofithumuus title Ken - sliin Dai - shi, or 
Teacher of the Bevelation of Truth. 



.rGral^^ 



The pTOfestarUs of Japanese Buddhism. 

Thifl ia the sect which, being called "Beformed" 
Buddhism " and resembling ProteBtantiem in bo many 
points, both large and uilunte, foreigners think h^ 
been borrowed or imitated from Earo]>eaD ProteHlont- 
ism.'" As matter of fact, the foundation principles o( 
Shin-Shu are at least six hundred years old. They ue 
perfectly clear in the writings of the founder," as well 
OH in those of his sacoessur BenniA," who wrote the 
Ofunii or sacred writings, now daily read by the dis- 
ciples of this denomination. With the cliorscteruitio 
object of reaching the masses, they are written, aa we 
have shown, not in the mixed Chinese and JapaneBe 
characters, bnt in the common script, or kona, whii 
all the people of both sexes can read. Within the 
two decades the Shin educators have been the first 
oi^unize their schools of learning on the mixlels 
those in Christendom, so that their young men 
be trained to resist Shintii or Christianity, or to 
ure the truth in either. Their new temples ohto show 
Earopean influence in architecture and fnniitare. 
Liberty of thought and action, and iueocrcibl« deftins 
to be free from governmental, tniditioual, n]tnt-«ccl(»> 
siastical, or Shinto influence — in a word, prntcfttant- 
ism in its pure sense, ia characteristic of the great svct 
founded by Shinrau. 

Indeed the Shin sect, which sprang oat of the JO-^Jri, 
maint<t""* that it aloue professes Iho truu ***'-*i'fffl of 
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H6-neD, and that the J5-do sect has waudennl from tlio 
origiiud doctrines of its fotmdor. WhonMui ilio Jo-do 
or Pore Land sect believes that AiniiLi will <*otiHt to 
meet thesool of the believer on its m^pumtioii from 
the body, in order to conduct it to ParadiM\ ilin Hliin 
or Tme Sect of the Pure Land believoH in imm<*di}iio 
salvation and sanctification. It preaclnm iliat \\h h<miii 
as a man believes in Amida he is taken by him uiidi^r 
his mercifnl protection. Some might denominain IIiphi) 
people the Methodists of Buddhism. 

One good point in their ProtoHtantism is ilirir inu'li- 
ing that morality is of equal importuntro with fiiiili. 
To them Buddha-hood meauH iho )NTf4*<'tioii uimI iin- 
limitedness of wisdom and (rompaHHion. '* TlMTrfon^" 
writes one, "knowing the inability of our own |NimT 
we should believe simply in the vicariouH I'owit of ilin 
Original Prayer. If we do so, wo ant in rorn-HiNind- 
ence with the wisdom of the Bnddlui and Mii/in* liis 
great c6mpassion, just as the wati-r of rivi*rH Ij^m'oum'H 
salt as soon as it enters the sea. For thin nrfiMon tliis 
is called the faith in the Other Powit." 

To their everlasting honor, aW), iXut Sliin U'liirviTH 
have probably led all other Ja{mm;fu; I^iddliihtH in rar- 
ing for the Eta, even as they iiroljubly oxrA \i% pn-iu'h- 
iug the true spiritual democnu*y of all U'li«'ViTH, yi-n, 
even of women.** ** Accordinj^ Uy th«* i-arli«r fin<l [i^-u- 
eral view of Buddhism, women ar«' rondi-nini-d, in 
virtue of the pollution of their natur<\ to |f>«ik foi wnnl 
to rebirth in other forms. By no iKmniliility rnu tli«'y, 
in their existence as women, reui'h the WmSwr ^nuli-s 
of holiness which lead to Nirvana. Aceonlin^j^ to the 
Shin Sho system, on the other lian<l. a U-li^'vinpr woman 
may hope to attain the goal of the Buddhint at the 
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close of }ier present life." '■ Tliis doctritie Beems to be 
fouudeil ou tLut paDsiige in the eleveulh chapter of the 
Sa^dharma Puutlarika, in which the diiughter of Sif^sra, 
the Nttgu-kiag, loses her sex ae female aud reappears as 
a Budhisattva of male sex." 

The Shin sect is the largest in Japan, having more 
than twice as many temples as any four of the great 
sects, and tive thousand more than the So-\l6 or aab^ 
sect of JohIO, which is the next lui^^t; or, over uii 
teen thou^itmd in all. It i» also supposed to be one d 
the richest and most powerful of all the Japanese sootl.^ 
In reality, however, it posaesseu no tised property, and-J 
is dependeut entirely upon the voluntary contrtboticaia 
of its adhereuts. To-day, it is probably the most active 
of them all in education, learning and aut»ioua(7 
operations in Yezo, Chiua and Korea. 

Interesting as is the developmeut of the JO-dO i 
Shin Hects, which became popidar largely throo] 
their promulgation of dc^^^maa founded on the Wm 
em Paradise, we must not foi^^et that both of I 
preached a new Buddha—not the real figure iu histoi 
but an unhistoric and unreal phautoni, the crvatid 
and dream of the speculator and visionary. Auidl 
the personification of boundless light, is one of I 
InsariaQt growths of a sickly scholasticism —a hoUui 
abstraction without life or reality. Aiuidalsm ia utterly 
repudiated by niauy Japiuiese Buddhists, who give i 
place to his idol on their altars, ami rt'Jcvt ulttprly the 
teaching as to Paradiite aud salvation thiuugh thu 
merits of another. 

Yet these two special developments by nativM, 
though eiuborlyiug tendencies of the Japanese raind. 
did uot reach the limit tu which Nurlbam T 
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was to go in those almost mcredible lengths, which 
prompted Professor Whitney^* to call it ''the high- 
ialuting school,** and which we have seen in our own 
time under the cultivation of western admirers. 

Tlie Nichiren Sect. 

The J^Mnese mind runs to pantheism as naturally 
am an unpruned grape-vine runs to fibre and leaves. 

When Nichiren, the ultra-patriotic and ultra-demo- 
cratio bonze, saw the light in a.d. 1222, he was des- 
tined to bring religion not only doun to man, but 
even down to the beasts and to the mud. He founded 
the Saddharma-Pundorika sect, now called Nichiren 
BhxL 

Bom at Eominato, near the mouth of Tedo Bay, 
he became a neophite in the Shiu-gou sect at the age 
of twelve, and was admitted into the priesthood when 
but fifteen years old. Then he adopted his name, 
which means Sun-lotus, because, acconling to a typical 
dream very common in Korea and Japan, his mother 
thought that she had conceived by the sun entering 
her body. Through a miracle, he acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the whole Buddhist canon, in the course 
of which he met with words, which he converted into 
that formula which is constantly in the mouth of the 
members of the Nichiren sect, Namu-my5-ho-ren-g^- 
ky6-"0, the Sutra of the Lotus of the Wonderful 
Law.**^ His history, full of amazing activity and of 
romantic adventure, is surrounded by a perfect sunrise 
splendor, or, shall we say, sunset gorgeousness, of 
mythology and fable. The scenes of his life are mostly 
laid in the region of the modem TOkiO, and to the cul- 
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tivated traveller, itt^ story lends faHciuatmg charms to 
the luudscajte in the regtou of Yeilo Bay. Nichi 
was a fiery patriut, and ultra-democratic iu hia sy 
pathies. He was a radical believer iu "Japan (or 
tfapaue-se." He was an HCclesiasticul Sushi. He felt that 
the developments of Buddhism already made, were not 
sufEeiHotly comprehensive, or fully suited to the com- 
mon people. 80, iu a.d. 1282, he founded a m> 
which gradually included within its puutheou all p<i 
hie Buddlias, and canonized }iretty nearly uU tliu tioinl 
righteous men and favorite heroes kuowu to Dtii Ni 
pun. Nichireu Urst maile Japan the centre of 
universe, and tlion brought religion down to the lowi 
He considered that the perioil iu wliich he lived 
llie latter day of tlie law, and that all creatimiM oug 
to share iu the merit of Biiddha-hood. Only thu 01 
iial Buddha is the real moon in the sky, but all Bi 
as of the subordinate states ore like thu images 
the moon, reflected upon the waters. All thetto (UDTt 
ent Buddhas, 1>g they gods or men, beasts, birds or 
snakes, are to be honored. Indeed, they are both bon- 
oreil and worshipj^ed iu the Nichireu pantheon. Bo- 
sides the historic Buddha, this sect, which is tlio most 
idolatrous of all, admits as objects of its r^'verenoe Haeh 
jhirsouages as Nichiren, the founder ; Katu Kiyomiuia, 
the general who led the army of invasion iu Korea and 
was tlie persecutor of the Christians ; and Hhicliimen — 
a word which meaim s<!ven points of thit compatui or 
seven faces. This Hhichimen is the bt^iug tliat sp- 
{>eared to Nichireu as a beautiful woman, but disop- 
poared from his sight in the form of a snake, twenH 
foot long, covered with (golden sctdes ami a 
iroa teeth. It is now duified under the luuae mea 
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the Great God of the Seven Faces, and is identified 
with the Hindoo deity Siva. 

Another idol usually seen in the J^ichiren temples is 
Mioken. Under this name the pole star is worshipped, 
usually in the form of a Buddha with a wheel of a 
Buddha elect Standing on a tortoise, with a sword in 
his right hand, and with the left hand half open — a 
gesture which symbolizes the male and female princi- 
ples in the physical world, and the intelligence and the 
law in the spiritual world — Mioken is a striking figure. 
Indeed, the list of glorified animals reminds us some- 
what of the ancient beast-worship of Egypt. In the 
Nichiren hierology, it is as though the symbolical fig- 
ures in the Book of Bevelution had been deified and 
worshipped. It is evident that all the creatures 
in that Buddhist chamber of imagery, the Hokk^ EiO, 
that could possibly be made into gods have received 
apotheosis. The very book itself is also wor- 
shipped, for the Nichirenitcs are extreme believers in 
verbal inspiration, and pay divine honors to each jot 
and tittle of the sutra, which to them is a god. They 
adore also the triad of the three precious ones, the 
Buddha, the Rule or Discii)line, and the Organization ; 
en*, Being, Law, and Church* They honor Ewannon, 
•• Eleven-faced,** " Horse-headed," " Thousand-handed.- 
Tbe idol Eompira was formerly believed by Buddhists 
to represent Avalokitesvara ; but, in recent times he 
has been recognized, detected and recaptured by the 
BhinU>ists as Eotohira. The goildess Kishi, and that 
miscellaneous assortment or group known as the 
Seven Patrons of Happiness, which form a sort of en- 
cyclopiedia or museum of curiosities deriveil from the 
cults of India, China and Japan, are also components 
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of the amazing menagerie and pantheoD of thte> » 
ia which BcholaHticiem run mad, and emotional kia 
nesB to animals become maudlin, join bands. 



The UUrorrealiam of Northern ButidMiam. 

Like most of the other Japanese soctH, the Nichir 
ites claim tliat their priucipleH are contained lu t 
Hok-kiS-kio, which is couHidered the cousummntv whit^ 
flower of Buddhist doctrine uu<1 litenitnre. This m tbi 
Japanese name for that famous sutra, the Sadtlharmn 
Fundarika, so often mentioned in these chaptt^nt bnt 
a thousand - fold more so in Japanese litera 
The Ten-dai and the Nichiren sects are allied, in thl 
both laj supreme emphasis upon this sutra; bnt t 
former interprets it with an intellectuid, and the latt* 
Mdth an emotional emphasis. Philosophically, 
two bodies have much in common. Oiitwanlly thtf 
are very far apart. One has but to read their fnvi>riy 
scripture, to see the nonn upon which the gorgeous a 
of Japan has been developed- Proljably no ^lugl 
book in the voluminous canon of the Omater Vebid 
gives one so masterful a key to Japanese Btnldhtai 
Its pages are crowded with sensuous de6crii>tioDti < 
oil that is attractive to both the reasuu and the udi1«4 
standing. ItH doHcriptions of Paradise are those whiol 
would suit also the realistic Mussulman. Its rbetorifl 
and visions seem to bo those of some oriental Da 
Quinccy, who, out of the dreams of an opium-patur, I 
made the law-book of a reli^on. Translated into n 
ter-of-fact Chinese, none better than Nichi 
how to present its realism to his people. 

Jn its ethical standards, which are two, tbii 
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most otherSy prescribes one coarse of life for the monk, 
wlddi ii c l Mb«l t» md aiinth<\r for the laity, which is 
easj. The oentnl dpgms is thai evoy part of Hm 

uniTerse, including not only gods and men, bat animab, 
plants and the very mud itself, is capable, by successive 
transmigrations, of attaining to Buddhaship. In one 
sense, Nichirenism is the transfiguration of atheistic 
evolution. In its teachings there are also two forms : 
the one, largely in symbol, is intended to attract fol- 
lowers ; the other, the pure truth, is employed to con- 
vert the obstinately ignorant, against their wills. As 
in the history of the papal organization in Europe, a 
materialistic interpretiition has been given to the can- 
ons of dogma and discipline. 

Contrary to the doctrine of those sects which teach 
the attainment of salvation solely through the aid of 
Amida, or Another, the Nichironites insist that it is 
necessary for man to work out his own salvation, by 
observing the law, by self-examination, by reflecting on 
the blessings vouchsafed to the members of this elect 
and orthodox sect and by constant prayer. They con- 
sider themselves as in the only true church, and their 
succession to the priesthood, the only valid one. The 
strict Nichiren churchmen will not have the Shinto gods 
in their household shrines, nor will they intermarry 
among the sects. The Nichirenites are also very fond 
of controversy, and their language in speaking of 
other creeds and sects is not that characteristic of 
the gentle Buddha. The people of this sect are much 
given to the belief in demoniacal possession, and a 
considerable part of the duty and revenue-yielding 
business of the Nichiren priests consists in exorcising 
the foxes, badgers and other demons, which have pos- 
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sefiHod BtibjeclB wbo are generaltj women at c 
stages (>£ Illness or convalescenc*. The phei 
siilI patbolo^y of these Jisorders Beem to be allied to 
those of bj-stcriu ftiid hyiiuotiKiu. 

This populur se«t also makes greatest nse of L-harms, 
H|wlls aud amulets, lays groat utoro on pilgrimages, and 
is very foud of uoitte-makiug iustninientH whether 
prayer-books or the wooden l^Us or drums which are 
pramiuent features in their tt^mples and revival meet- 
ings. Til one sense it is the Salvation Army of Bud- 
dhism, being especially powerful in what strikes the 
eye and ear. The Nic-hircnites have been well called 
the Kanters of Buddhism. Their revival meetings 
make Itedlam seem silent, and reduce to gentle mur- 
murs the cami>-meeting excesses with which we are 
familiar in our own country. They are the mo»t itec- 
tarian of all sects. Their vocabulary of BtUingBgata 
and the ribaldry employed by them evou against their 
Bnddhist brethren, cast into the shade those of Ohrirtiiia 
sectarians in their fiorcest controversies. "A thon> 
sand years in the lowest of the hells is the atonomeDt 
prescribed by the Nicliireniles for the priesb* of all 
other sects," When the Parliament of Iteligioiis W(u» 
called in Chicago, the snccessors of Kichireti, with 
their characteristic high-church modosty, protDptlj 
sent letters to America, warning the world agftinsi aO 
other Japanese Buddhists, and denonnciog eepecially 
those coming to speak in the Parliament, as misr^m* 
senting the true doctrines of Buddha. 

Dnrh-inal Cii/inhutiion. 
When the work of Nichireu had been completed, 
and his realistic puntUeiiun hud been ubio to i ' ' 
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within itB great receiver and processes of Buddha- 
aukiiigy evefything from gods to mud, the circle 
of dortrine was oompleta K5b0*s leaven had now 
eveiy possible lump in which to do its work. All 
grades of men in Japan, from the most devout and in- 
leHectiuJ to the most ranting and fanatical, could 
dioose their seeL Yet it may be that Buddhism in 
Nichiren*8 day was in danger of stagnation and f orm<d- 
ion, and needed the reviviJ which this fiery bonze gave 
it ; foTp undoubtedly, along with zeal oven to bigotry, 
flame fresh life and power to the religion. Tliis in- 
Tigoration was followed by the mighty missionary 
labors of the last half of the thirteenth coiitur}-, which 
Buddhism out to the northern frontier and into 
Although, from time to time minor wain wore 
formed either limiting or developing further the prin- 
ciples of the larger parent sects, and although, ev(*n iih 
late as the seventeenth century, a new subsect, the* Oba- 
kn of 2ien Shu, was imported from China, yet no fur- 
ther doctrinal developments of importance took place ; 
not even in presence of or after sixtc^enth century 
Christianity and seventeenth centur}' Confucianism. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries form the 
golden age of Japanese Buddhism. 

In the sixteenth century, the feudal system had split 
into fragments and the normal state of the country 
was that of civil war. Sect was arrayed against sect, 
and the Shin bonzes, especially, formed a great military 
body in fortified monasteries. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century, came the 
tremendous onslaught of Portuguese Christianity. 
Then followed the militarism and bloody persecutions 
of Nobunaga. 
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Id clashing with tlie new Confuciaaidm of the sered 
teentli century, Bnddhism utterly weakened as an ii^ 
tellectual power. Tliough through the favor of the 
Yedo shOgunB it recovered lunds and wealth, girdnd 
itself anew as the spy, persecutor and professed extir- 
pator of Christianity, and maintained its impnUrity 
with the common people, it was, during the eighte4>nth 
century, among the educated Japanese, as |^;oud as 
dead. Modem Confucianism and tlie revival of Chi- 
nese learning, resulted in eighteenth century i»ceptt- 
cism and in nineteenth century agnosticism. ^H 

The New Buddhism. ^ 

In our day and time, Japanese Buddhism, io the 
presence of aggressivo Christianity, is out of harmoDy 
with the times, and the needs of forty-one miUiooit of 
awakened and inquirijig peoplo; and there an; dn-p 
searchings of heart. Politically disf-Btabliehct] and its 
landed possessions sequestrated by the govummont, it 
has had, since 1868, a histiiry, first of deprtvaion and 
then of temporary revival. Now, amid much m(y.bai^_ 
ical and external activity, the employment of the pr«dfl 
the organization of charity, of summer schools of " tli^| 
ologj," and of young men's and other Bi«ociati<i^H 
copied from the Christians, it is endeavoring to ka^^^ 
New Japan within its pale and to dictate the fnti^H 
It seeks to utilize the old bottles for the now vintaf;a^| 

There is, however, a movement discoruiblp whi^H 
may be called the New Buddhism, and has uf>t aa^| 
new wine but new winesbins. It is democratic, o{ll^| 
mistic, empirical or practical; it welcomes wnmoii iiadB 
childrou ; tt is hospitable to science and evurr form <■ 
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tmtlL It is catholic in spirit and has little if any of 
the venom of the old Buddhist controvertists. It is 
represented by earnest writers who look to natural and 
spiritual means, rather than to external and mechani- 
cal methods. As a whole, we may say that Japanese 
Buddhism is still strong to-day in its grip upon the 
people. Though unquestionably moribund, its death 
will be delayed. Despite its ap})aront interest in, and 
harmony with, contemporaneous stat^'ments of science, 
it does not hold the men of thought, or those who 
long for the spiritual purification and moral elevation 
of Japan. 

Are the Japanese eager for reform ? Do thoy pos- 
sess that quality of emotion in which a tormenting 
sense of sin, and a burning desire for self-surrender to 
holiness, are ever manifest ? 

Frankly and modestly, we give our opinion. We 
think not The average Japanese man has not come 
to that self-consciousness, that searching of heart, that 
self-seeing of sin in tlie light of a Holy Qod s counte- 
nance which the gospel compels. Tet this is exactly 
what the Japanese need. Only Christ*s gospel can 
give it 

The average man of culture in Dai Nippon has to- 
day no religion. He is waiting for one. What shall 
be the issue, in the contest between a faith that knows 
no personal Ood, no Creator, no atonement, no gospel 
of salvation from sin, and the gospel which bids man 
seek and know the great First Cause, as Father and 
Friend, and proclaims that this Infinite Friend Reeks 
man to bless him, to bestow upon him pardon and holi- 
ness and to give him earthly happiness and endless 
life ? Between one religion which teaches i)ersonality 
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in mau, and another which offers o&lj k 
\ impersonalitj wherein a peisonal god and 
lal »oul esist only as the jack-lightfi of Uie 
e pboBphorescent gleams of decay, who can 
ose ? Of the two faiths, which shall bs j 




JAPANESE BUDDHISM IN ITS MISSIONABI 

DEVELOPMENT 



"Thflhortofiny ooiuitrr. the power of mjr oaaatrj, tlw U^t of my 
country, ia Baddhiuo." — YaUabnchi, of Jji|iiui. 

" BaddhiMm wuthc l^acber lUKtrr wboM iiiBtiUGtioD tbe Japuieae Da>- 
Uon grew up. " — OhUDberlun. 

*' BudJblam wu tbo oiyiliier. It cune with the fieshaeni of religiaoa 
*eai. uid rctigiuuB leal wu » auvelty. It oune u the b«uer of oiriliutiaa 
and eDlighteament " 

" BuddhUni bu bkd a fiJr field in Jipui. and iU ontoome haa not bam 
devaUDj;. Ito infludiioe ha* been tuthetio mad not ethiisL II added oult' 
ure uid ut to Jipui, u it brought with itulf the ctTiliiMioii ol oonlinon- 
tH Asin. It guTO the lUta, and more, it added the utiitic *(iuuapba«. 
. . . Reality diaappean. ' Tliu Beetiog borrowed world ' U all m)* 
tailoua, a dteam ; moaaliKht is in plate of the clear hot buq . . . b 
htti H Htted iteeU to ita lUcconQdinga that it teeau iodigcnoui." — Geoiya 
WiUiuDKnox. 

" The Japanew ... are indebted to Boddhiam for ttaoir pi n — n t 
airiliiatioD and oolture, their great loaccptibUity to tbe beautwa of natof^ 
and tbe high petfectinn of nev.cai brnucliea uf artietii; induslr; -— Itsm 

"We ipeak of Oad, and the JapaneM mind ii flfled with idola. Wa 
menttan dn, and he thialu of eating fleab or the kUliD« of Inatebk "n* 
word holimt remindi him of orowdi of pilgrima flosUng to aeoM faninaa 
ihriDe, or of aame anoborite litting lost in religiooa abatntolian till hia hp 
rot off. He haa much error to unlearn before be oaD Uka in the tartk."— 
R. R MoAlpine. 

" There in a life of itady, prayer, and thought, 
Kenahin became a aaintly prieat — not wide 
In intellect nor broad in aympatliiaa. 
For mob thini:^ oome not from tbe aaoetlo life ; 
But nanow, itning. and deep, and like tbe itiwm 
That mabea fanid through the nairow path 
Betwem the rooki at NikkO— ao ha graa[>ed. 
Heart, aonl, and atrength. the holy Boddha'a X^m 
With no room left tor donbt, or aympatli; 
For other view*. " — Kanahln'a Viaion. 
" For from the riaiog of tbe aan even snto the fotng down of iim mm*, 
mj name t* gnat among the Gentilei ; and in every plaoa inoaaaa b olgii 
onto my name, and a pare offering, tor my name U great amaqg Um &«»• 
tUaa, aiath tbe Lord of hoaU"— UaUehL 



CHAPTER X. 

JAPANBSB BUDDHISM IN ITS MISSIONARY DEVELOPMENT 

Missionary Buddhism the Measure of JapavLS CiviUsO' 

Hon 

Bboadlt speaking, the history of Japanese Buddh- 
ism in its missionary development is the history of 
Japan. Before Buddhism came, Japan was pre-historio. 
We know the country and people through veiy scanty 
notices in the Chinese annals, by pale reflections cast 
by myths, legends and poems, and from the relics cast 
up by the spade and plough. Chinene civilization had 
filtered in, though how much or how little we cannot 
tell definitely; but since the coming of the BuddLiat 
missionaries in the sixth century, the landsi^ape and 
the drama of human life lie before us in cli^r detaiL 
Speaking broadly again, it may be said that almost 
from the time of its arrival. Buddhism became on its 
active side the real religion of Japan — at least, if the 
word "religion** be used in a higher sense than that 
connote<l by either Shinto or Confucianism. Though 
as a nation the Japanese of the Mc^iji era are grossly 
forgetful of this fact, yet, as Professor Chamberlain 
says,' **A11 education was for centuries in Buddhist 
hands. Buddhism introduced art; introduced medi- 
cine ; created the folk-lore of tho countrv ; created its 

dramaftio poetiy ; deeply influenced politics, and eveiy 
19 
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Bpliere of social and mtGUectnal activity; in a woi^S 
Budilbism was the teacher nuder whose instruction 
the Japanese nation grew np." 

For many e«nturieB all Japanese, except here and 
there a atem Bhintdist, or an exceptionally dogniotio 
Confucian, have acknowledged these patent fiicts, and 
from the emperor to tho eta, glorified in them. It 
was not until modem Confucian philosophy t^ntf^red 
the Mikado's empire in the seveut^jenth century, that 
hostile criticism and polemic tenets denounced Buddh- 
ism, and declareil it only lit for savugea. This bitter 
denunciation of Buddhism at the Ups and bands of 
Japanese who had become Chinese in mind, was oU the 
more inappropriate, because Buddhism had for over a 
thousand years acted as the real purveyor and dis- 
perser of the Confucian ethics and culture iu Japftn. 
Such denunciation come with no better grace from tba 
Yedo Confucionists than from the BhintO ren^-alistd, 
like Motoori, who, while execrating everything Chin- 
ese, failed to remember or impress upon his country- 
men the fact, that almost all which constituted Jiipnii- 
eee civilization had been imfjorted from the Middle 
Kingdom. 

Buddhism, in its purely doctrinal development, Boeow 
to be rather a system of metaphysics than a trtie re- 
ligion, being a conglomeration, or rather perhaps an 
agglomeration, of all sorts of thoorioe relating to tha 
universe and its contents. Its doctrinal and metaphys- 
ical side, however, is to be carefully distinguished from 
ita popular and external features, for in ita mtasioo- 
aiy development Buddhism may be called a qrstem ol 
national improvement. Tlie history of its propagation, 
in the laud farthest east from its cradle, a not oi^j ths 
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outline of the history of Japanese civilizationy but is 
nearly the whole of it. 

Pre^Buddhistic Japan. 

It is not perhaps difficult to reconstmct in imagina- 
tion the landscape of Japan in pre-Buddhistic days. 
Certainly we may, with some accuracy, draw a con- 
trast between the appearance of the face of the earth 
then and now. Supposing that there were as many as 
a million or two of souls in the Japanese Archipelago 
of the sixth century — the same area which in the nine- 
teenth century contains over forty-one millions — we 
can imagine only here and there patches of cidtivated 
fields, or terraced gullies. There were no roads ex- 
cept paths or trails. The horse was probably yet a 
curioeity to the aborigines, though weU known to the 
sons of the gods. Sheep and goats then, as now, were 
unknown. The cow and the ox were in the land, but 
not numerous.' In architecture there was probably 
little but the primeval hut Tools were of the rudest 
description ; yet it is evident that the primitive Japan- 
ese were able to work iron and apply it to inauy uses. 
There were other metals, though the tell-tale etymol- 
ogy of their names in Japanese metallurgy, as in so 
many other lines of industry and articles of daily use, 
points to a Chinese origin. It is the almost incredi- 
ble hd that the Japanese man or woman wore^on the 
penon neither gold nor silver jewelry. In later times, 
deoofation was added to the sword hilt and pins were 
thmst in the hair. 

Possibly a prejudice against metal touching the skin, 
such as exists in Korea, may account for this absence 
of jewelry, though silver was not discovered until ▲.!>• 
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G75, or gold until a.d. 74^. llie primitive Japanei 
however, did wear onunuents of ground and puUnlied 
atone, and these so uumeroiuily as to coui|k>1 contrast 
with the severer tastes of later ages. Borne ot theee 
m^atuma — ciir\*ed jewels or perforated cylinders — 
were made of very bard stone which reqairee skill to 
drill, cut find polish. Among the substances used wa9 
jade, a mineral found only in Cathaj.' Indeed, we 
cannot follow the lines of industry and manufactures, 
of personal adornment and household decoration, of 
scieutitic terms and espressions, of literary, iutellectiial 
and religious experiment, ^^'itll0ut continiiully tinding 
that the Japanese borrowetl from Chinese etorehom 
Possibly their debt began at tlie time of the all<^ 
conquest of Korea ' in the third century. 

In Japanese life, as it existed before the tntrodoottoi 
of Buddhism, there was, with barbaric simplicity, a 
measure of culture somewhat indeed above the Ivvel of 
savagery, but probably very litUe that conld be ap. 
praised beyond that of the Iroquois Indians in 1 
days of their Confeileracy. For though grautinj^ 1 
there were many inten>stiug features of urt, indui 
erudition and civilination which have been lo«t to tlie 
historic memory, au<l that the research of scholars may 
hereafter discover many things now iu oblivioo ; yvt. 
on the other hand, it is certain that much of what has 
long been supposed to be of primitive Japanese origin, 
and existent before the eighth century, has \w^a mora 
or less iufnsed or enriched with Chineso elt-ments, or 
has been imported directly from India, or Persia,* or 
Ims cr^-stallized iuto shape from the mixturt* of things 
Buddhistic and primitive Japanese. 

Apart from all speculation, we know that in the tnia 
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o( the &nt miHsionarieH came artisans, and instructora 
in every line of human industry and achievement, and 
that the importation of the inventions and appliances 
of "the West**— the West then being Korea and 
China, and the "Far West,** India—was proportion- 
ately as genend, as far-reaching, as sensational, as elec- 
tric in its effects upon the Japanese minds, as, in our 
day, has been the introduction of the modem civiliza- 
tion of Europe and the United States.* 

The Purveyors of CxvilxxcUiofL 

The Buddhist missionaries, in their first " enthusi- 
asm of humanity,** were not satisfied to bring in their 
train, art, medicine, science and improvements of all 
sorts, but they themselves, being often learned and 
practical men, became personal leaders in the work of 
civilijdng the country. In travelling up and down the 
empire to propagate their tenets, they found out the 
necessity of better roads, and accordingly, they were 
largely instrumental in having them made. They dug 
wells, established ferries and built bridges." They 
opened lines of communication ; they stimulated trafllo 
and the eichange of merchandise ; they created the com- 
meioe between Japan and China; and they acted as 
peaoemakers and mediators in the wars between the 
Japanese and Koreans. For centuries they had the 
moDopcdy of high learning. In the dariL middle ages 
when civil war ruled, they were the only scholars, 
derks, diplomatists, mediators and peacemakers. 

Japanese diet became something new under the di- 
rection of the priests. The bomees taught the wicked- 
of slaughtering domestic animals, and indeed. 
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the wrong of putting any living thing to death, so thi 
kindneua to animals has become a national trait. To 
tbitJ diiy it muy be said that Japanese boys and men 
are, at least within tlie limits of their light, more tender 
and carefiU with all living creutores than aro those of 
Christendom.' The bonzes improved the daily fare of 
the people, by introducing from Korea and China or- 
ticlea of food liitherto unknown. They brought over 
new seeds and varieties of vegetables and treea. 
Furthermore, necessity being the mother of iuventioa, 
not a few of the shorn brethren mnde up for the pro- 
hibition of tish and Uesh, by becoming expert cooks. 
They so exercised their talents in the culinarj' art that 
their results on the table are proverbial. Especially 
did they cultivate mushrooms, which in taste and 
nourishment are good substitutes for fish. 

The bonzes were lovers of beauty and of symbolism. 
They planted the lotus, and the monastery ponds be- 
came seats of splendor, and delights to the eyeu Their 
teachings, metaphysical and mystical, poetical and 
historical, scientiEc and literary, created, it may be 
said, the Japanese garden, which to the refined imagi- 
nation contains far more than meets the uyv of tb« 
ahen.* Indeed, the oriented imitations in vorth, MtoiM, 
water and verdure, have a language and suggestion far 
beyond what the usual parterres and walks, bortla* 
and lines, fountains and statuary uf a weetern gsrden 
teach. It may be said that our " language of flowera " 
is more luxuriant and eloquent than theirs ; yet thein 
is very rich also, besides being more subtle in s 
tion. The bonzes instilled doctrine, not only by s 
monti, books and the emblems and tumituru of I 
tenplee, but they also taught dogma and ethics by I 
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flower-ponds and plots, by the artificial landscape, and 
by outdoor symbolism of all kinds. To Buddhism our 
thanks are due, for the innumerable miniature conti- 
nents, ranges of mountains, geographical outlines and 
other horticultural allusions to their holy lands and 
spiritual history, seen beside so many houses, temples 
and monasteries in Japan. In their floral art, no peo- 
ple excels the Japanese in making leaf and bloom teach 
history, religion, philosophy, sesthetics and patrio- 
tism. 

Not only around the human habitation,'® but within 
ity the new religion brought a man'ellous change. In- 
stead of the hut, the dwelling-bouse grew to spacious 
and comfortable proportions, every part of the Japan- 
ese house to-day showing to the cultured student, 
especially to one familiar with the ancient poetry, the 
lines of its origin and development, and in the laiger 
dweUings expressing a wealth of suggestion and mean- 
ing. The oratory and the kami-dana or shelf holding 
the gods, became features in the humblest dwelling. 
Among the well-to-do there were of course the gilded 
ancestral tablets and the worship of progenitors, in 
special rooms, with imposing ritual and equipment, 
with which Buddhism did not interfere; but on the 
shelf over the door of nearly every house in the land, 
along with the emblems of the kami, stood images 
representing the avatars of Buddha." There, the light 
erer burned, and there, offerings of food and drink were 
thrice daily made. Though the family worship might 
Tary in its length and variety of ceremony, yet even in 
the home where no regular system was followed, the 
burning lights and the stated offering made, called the 
mind up to thoughts higher than the mere level of pro- 
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Tiding for daily wants. The visitation of the prii 
in time of Borrow, or i>f joy, or (or friendly con" 
made religion sweetly homan." 

Outwardly tie Buddbist arobitecturo made a 
found change iu the landscape. With a settled relig- 
ion requiring gorgeous ceremonial, the chanting ol 
liturgies by lui^e bodies of priests and the formation 
of monasteries as centres of literary and religioii» ac- 
tivity, there were requiretl stability and pennaneneo 
in the imperial court itself. While, therefore, the 
humble ^'illage temples arose all over the coantrj, 
there were early erected, in the place where the conit 
and emperor dwelt, impressivo religious edifioee.i, 
The custom of migration ocased, and a fixed spot 
lected as the capital, remained such for a ntimbc 
generations, until finally Hcian-jO or the place of 
later called Kioto, became the " Blossom Capital " aud 
the Sacred City for a thousand years. At Nam, where 
flourished the first six sects introduced from Korea, 
were built vast monasteries, temples and im^os, and 
thence the influence of civihzation and art radiated. 
From the first, foi^ietting its primitive democracy 
and purely moral claims, Duddhism lnst«d for jtowcr 
in the 8tate. As early as A.D. 6*24, varionii (^ntdiw 
wore assigned to the priesthood by the govenunenL" 
Thy sects eagerly sought and laid great stress vpon 
imperial favor. To this day they keenly enjoy the 
canonization of their great teachers by letters patont 
from the Throne. 

Minislrra of Art. 

On the establishment of the imperial citpilA), al 
Kioto, toward the end of the eighth century, wv find 
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fltOl farther development and enlargement of thoee 
latent artistic impulses with which the Heavenly 
Father endowed his Japanese child. That capacity 
for beauty, both in appreciation and expression, which 
in our day makes the land of dainty decoration the re- 
sort of all thoee who would study oriental art in unique 
fulness and decorative art in its only living school — a 
school founded on the harmonious marriage of the 
people and the nature of the country — is discernible 
from quite early ages. The people seem to have re- 
sponded gladly to the calls for gifts and labor. The 
direction from which it is supposed all evils are likely 
to come is the northeast ; this special point of the 
compass being in pan-Asian spiritual geography the 
focus of all malign influencea Accordingly, the Mika- 
do Ewammu, in a.d. 788, built on the highest moun- 
tain called Hiyei a superb temple and monastery, giv- 
ing it in charge of the Ten-dai sect, that there should 
ever be a bulwark against the evil that might other- 
wise swoop upon the city. Here, as on castellated 
walls, should stand the watchman, who, by the recita- 
tion of the sacred liturgies, would keep watch and 
ward. In course of time this great mountain became 
a dty of three thousand edifices and ten thousand 
monks, from which the droning of litanies and the 
chanting of prayers ascended daily, and where the* 
chief industries were, the counting of beads on rasa- 
riee and the burning of incense before the altars. This 
was in the long bright day of a prosperity which has 
been nourished by vast sums obtained from the gov- 
ernment and nobles. One notes the contrast at the 
end of our century, when " disestablished '* as a reli- 
gioii and its bouses reduced to beggary, Hiy6i-san 
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IB uHod as the sito of a Snmmer School of ChruttiaL 
Tlioolt^y. 

AloDg with tlie blosBoming of the lotoa in orerr ]iart 
of the empire, bloomed the grander flowers of sculpt. 
ur», of ptiintiiig oud of temple architootnre. It was 
because of the carpenter's craft iu building temples 
that he won his name of Dai-ka, or the great workmim. 
The artificers of the sutmy islands cultivated on stnbi- 
tioD, not only to equal but to excel, their continental 
brethren of the »aw and hammer. Yet the car{)entor 
was only the leader of great hosts of artisanfi that 
were encouraged, of craftsmen that were educated and 
of indiiatriea that were called into being by the spread 
of Buddhism.'^ It was not enough that villagt; t^^mplee 
and town monasteries should be bnilt, imder an impiiltie 
that meant volumes for the development of tlie country. 
The ambitious leaders chose sightly spots on maun- 
tains whence were lovely vistas of scenery, od which 
to erect temples and monasterieB, while it seemed to 
be their further ambition to allow no moontain peak 
to be inaccessible. With armies of woifanen, sup- 
ported by the contributions of the faithfal who had 
been aroused to enthusiasm by the preaching of the 
bonzes, great swaths were cut iu the forest ; abundant 
timber was felled ; rocky plateaus were levelled ; and 
elegant monastic edificea were reared, soon to be filled 
with eager students, and young men in training for the 
priesthood. 

Whether the pilgrimage " he of Shintd or of Boddh- 
ist origin, or simply a contrivance of human uatore to 
break the monotony of life, we need not discnsa. It is 
certain that if the custom be iudigenoua, the imparted 
faith adopted, absorbed and enlarged it Tbo pw^ 
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grinations made to the great temples aud to the motm- 
tain tope, being meritorious performances, soon filled 
the roads with more or less devout traveUers. In thus 
finding vent for their pietj, the pilgrims mingled sano- 
tification with recreation, enjoying healthful holidays, 
and creating trade with varied business, commercial 
and commissarial activities, while enlarging also their 
ideas and learning something of geography. Thus, in 
the course of time, it has come to pass that Japan is a 
country of which almost every square mile is known, 
while it is well threaded with paths, banded with roads, 
and supplied to a remarkable extent with handy vol- 
umes of description and of local history.'^ Her people 
being well educated in their own lore and local tradi- 
tions, possessed also a voluminous literature of guide- 
books and cyclopedias of information. The devotees 
were, withal, well instructed and versed in a code of 
politeness and courtesy, as pilgrimage and travel be- 
came settled habits of a life. As a further result, 
the national tongue became remarkably homogeneous. 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that the Japanese 
language, unlike the Chinese in this as it is in almost 
every other point, has very little dialectic variation.** 
Except in some few remote eddies lying outside the 
general currents, there is a uniform national speech. 
This is largely owing to that annual movement of pil- 
grims in the summer months espedaUy, habitual dur- 
iBg many centnries. 

Buddhism coming to Japan by means of the Great 
Vehicle, or with the features of the Northern develop- 
ment, was the fertile mother of art In the exterior 
equipment of the temple, instead of the Shinto thatch, 
the tera or Buddhist edifice called for tiles on its 
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sweeping roof, with oroamental terra-cotta at tlie 
of its imposing i-oof-ridge, or for sheeta of coppur aooi 
to be made verdant, theu sombre and tlieu sable by 
i^e and atmospliere. Outwardly tlie edifice required 
the applicatioa of paint and lacquer iu rich tints, its 
recurved roof-edges gladly welooming thu crest and 
monogram of the feudal prince, and its riulings and 
stairways accepting willingly the bronze caps 
ornaments. In front of its main edifice was the 
posing gateway with proportions almost as massive 
the temple itself, with prodigal wealth of ctirioiisly 
fitted and richly carved, painted and gilded sapport* 
and morticings, with all the fancies and adorumeuts 
of the carpenter's art, and having as its frontlet 
blazon the splendidly gilt name, style or title. 
these were impressive to eye and mind, to an 
which the terse Chinese or curt monosyllables 
scarcely .sv^gest to an alien." The number, forms 
positions of the various parts of the temple eaaily 
themselves to the expression of the elaborate symbol- 
ism of the India faith. 

Besemblances bett/xen Bwidhiam aaut ChriMimuly. 

Within the saored edifice everything to strike tbe 
senses was lavishly displayed. The passioD of tbo 
East, as opposed to Greek simplicity, is for deooration ; 
yet in Japan, decorative art, though sometimes baniting 
out in wild profusion or running to nubridled lenfftha, 
was in the main a regulated mass of splendor in which 
harmony ruled. Differing though the Buddliiitt seola 
do in their temple furniture and altar decorfttiotui, thoy 
ore, most of them, so elaborately fall in tfaeir oqoip* 
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ment as to suggest repeatedly the similarity between 
the Roman Catholic organization, altars, Testaients and 
ritual, and those of Buddhism, and remarks on this 
point seem almost commonplace. Almost everything 
in Roman Catholicism is found in Buddhism,"^ luid one 
may even say, vioe vermis at least in things exterior. 
We take the liberty of transcribing here a passage 
from the chapter entitled " Christianity and Foreign- 
ers '* in The Mikado's Empire, written twenty years 
ago. 

" Farthermore, the iraosiiion from the religion of India to 
that of Rome wts extremely easj. The rery idol* of Buddha 
■erred, after a little alteration with the chisel, for images of 
Christ The Buddhist saints were easily transformed into the 
Twelre Apostles. The Gross took the place of the lortt. It 
was emblaaoned on the helmets and banners of the warriors, and 
embroidered on their breasts. The Japanese soldiers went forth 
to battle like Christian omsaders. In the roadside shrine 
Koanon, the Goddess of Meroj, made way for the Virgin, the 
mother of Ood. Buddhism was beaten with its own weapons. 
Its own artillery was tamed against it Nearly all the Christian 
ohurches were natire temples, sprinkled and parifled. The 
same bell, whose boom hsd so often quivered the air announcing 
the orisons and matins of paganism, was again blessed and 
sprinkled, and called the same hearers to mass and confession ; 
the same lavatory that fronted the temple served for holy water 
or baptismal font ; the same censer that swung before Amida 
eould be refilled to waft Christian incense ; the new convert 
ooald use unchanged his old beads, bells, candles, incense, and 
all the paraphernalia of his old faith in celebration of the new. 

" Almost everything that is distinctive in the Roman form 
of CSiristianity is to be found in Buddhism : images, pict- 
ures, lights, altars, incense, vestments, masses, beads, wayside 
shrines, monasteries, nunneries, celibacy, fastings, vigils, re- 
treats, pilgrimages, mendicant vows, shorn heads, orders, 
habits, vaifonas, nuns, convents, purgatory, saintly and priest- 
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1; interoession, iadnlgeDces, works of BaperarogAtian, pAp^ 
BTohbiHhope, abbota, abbcNKea, monks, nBopfaytes, r«lica 
relio-worship, exclnsive burial-groand, etc, etc, etc. 

Naveiiiieless, these reeeiublanccs are almost wb< 
superfioml, and have littlo or uothing to do with gcno^ 
ine religion. Such matters are of sostliotic and of com- 
mercial, rather than of spiritual, interest. They concern 
priestcraft and vulgar sujMirstitiou rathur than truth 
and righteousuess. " In point of dogma a wholu wurld 
of thought separates Bud<Uiism from every fonii 'if 
Christianity. Knowledge, enlightenment, i» the i-oudi- 
tion of Buddhistic grave, not faith. Hflf-perfectioument 
is the meauB of salvation, not the vicariouis snffvrings of 
a Redeemer. Not eternal life is the end and active 
participation in unceasing prayer and pniisv, bat 
absorption into Nirvana (.Tap. Nehan), practical anni- 
hilation." *" At certain points, the metapbysic of 
Buddhism is so closely like that of Christian theology, 
that a connection on reciprocal exchange of it]oaH 
not only possible but probulile. In their high<«t thi 
ing," the sincere Christian and BudiUiist appronch 
other in their search after truth. 

The key-word of Buddhism is Ingwa, which mi 
law or fate, the chain of cause and effect in which 
is found, atheistic "evolution applied to cthia*." 
grinding machinery of a imiverse in which ia 
tor-Father, no love, pity or heart. If the cry of 
human spirit baa compelled the makers of Badi 
thiK>l^y to furnish a goddess uf mercy, it is bnt one 
subordinate being among many. If a boundleMly 
compaBsionate Amida is thought out, it is an inutKin- 
arj' being. The symbol of Buddhism is the ynhvA uf 
the law, which revolves as mercileaaly as oeaaelBaaly.** 
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The key-word of Christianity is love, and its message 
is grace. Its symbol is the cross, and its sacrament 
the snpper, in token of the infinite love of the Father 
who wrote his revektion in a human life. The resem- 
blances between the religions of Gautama and of Jesus, 
are purely superficial. They appear to the outward 
man. The inward man cannot, even from Darien 
peaks of observation or in his scrutiny de pro/undis^ 
discover any vital or historical connection between the 
two faiths, Christianity and Buddhism. In his theol- 
ogy the Christian says Qod is all ; but the Buddhist 
says All is god. Buddhism says destroy the passions : 
Christianity says control them. The Buddhist^s 
watchword is Nirvana. The Christianas is Eternal 
Life in Christ Jeeua* 

JT^e TempUs and Their Symbolism, 

In the vast airy halls of a Buddhist temple one will 
often see columns macle of whole tree-trunks, sheeted 
with gold and supporting massive ceilings which are 
empanelled and goigeous with every hue and tint 
known to the palette. Besides the coloring, carving 
and gilding, the rich s}'mbolism strikes the eye and 
touches the imagination. It is a pleasing study for 
one familiar with the background and world of Buddh- 
ism, to note their revelation and expression in art, as 
well as to discern what the varying sects accept or re- 
ject There is the lotus, in leaf, bud, flower and 
torus;* the diamond in every form, real and imagi- 
nary, with the vagra or emblem of conquest ; while on 
the altars, beside the c«>ntral image, be it that of Shaka 
or of Amida, are Bodhisattvas or Buddhas by brevet. 
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beings in everj' state of esistence, as well as deities 
many names and forms. Abstract ideas and attribul 
&re expressed in the art language not oulj of Ja|i 
Korea and China, but also in ttmt of India and & 
of Persia and Greece,'" until one wonders how an Arrao 
religion, like Buddhism, could Imve so conquered and 
unified the many nations of Chinese Asia. Ho wan- 
ders, indeed, until he remembers huw it has itself 
been tnuiaforuied and changed in poimlar substance, 
from lofty metaphysics and ethics into pantheism for 
the shorn, and into polj'theism for the unshorn. 

Looking at early Japaiioso pictures with the eye of 
the historian, as well as of the connoisseur of art, onv 
will see that the first real school of Japanese aii was 
Buddhistic. The modern school of pictorial art, named 
from the monkish phrase, Ukioje — pictures of the Paa- 
sing AVorld— is indeed Tery interesting to the weati 
student, because it seems to be more in touch niitli 
human nature of the whole world, as distinct from wl 
is local, Chinese, or sectarian. Yet, casting a gl 
back of the mediieval Kimo, Chinese and Yamato-Ti 
styles, he finds that Buddhism gave Japan her first 
amples of and stimnhis to pictorial art.' He sees fi 
ther that insteail of the monochrome of Chinf^u ox< 

Si, or the first rude attempts of the nativv pv 
oddhism began Japanese sculpture, carriRg 
nearly every other form of plastic or pictorial re[ 
sentation, in which ore uU the elemtmts of Nortlii 
Buddhism, as so lavishly represented, for ttxample, 
that great sutm which is the book, par r-jrttHmcr, 
Japanese Buddhism, the Saddharma Pondariks. 

Turning from text to art, we lM>hold the goldim 
of joy, the mouutoiu of gems, the fioatiug 
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gels with their marvelloas drapeiy and lovely faoes, 
the gentle benignity of the goddesses of mercy, the 
rays of light and the glory streaming from &oe and 
head of the holy ones, the splendors of oostome, the 
varied beanties of the lotus, the hosts of ministering 
intelligenoes, the Inxoriant symboUsm, the pnrple 
olonds, the wheel of the law, the swastika * or doaUe 
cross, and the vagra,'' or diamond trefoil All that 
oolor, perfume, sensuous delights, art and luxury can 
suggest, are here, together with all the various orders 
of beings that inhabit the Buddhist universe; and 
these are set forth in their fulness and detail. In the 
six conditions of sentient existence are devas or gods^ 
men, asuras or monsters, pretas or demons, beasts, 
and beings in hell. In portraying these, the artists 
and sculptors do not always slavishly follow tradition 
or uniformity. The critical eye notes nearly as much 
genius, wit and variety as in the medieval cathedral 
architecture of Europe. Probably the most popular 
groups of idols are Uiose of the seven or the thirty- 
three Kuannon, of the six Jizo^ or compassionate 
helpers, and of the sixteen or the five hundred 
Bakan " or circles of primitive diadples of Ghiutama. 
The angelic beings and sweetly singing birds of Para- 
dise are also favorite subjects of the artists. 

One who has lived alongside the great temples ; who 
knows the daily routine and sees what powerful en- 
gines of popular instruction they are ; who has been 
present at the great festivals and looked upon the 
mighty kitchens and refectories in operation ; and who 
has gone in and out among their monasteries and ex- 
amined their records, their genealogies and their relics, 
can see how powerfully Buddhism has moulded the 
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whole lifti of tlie people tUruugli long ages. The 
lags temple is often the vpitume and repository of tfas 
social life of the people now living, and of the storj at 
their ancestors for generations upon generations l>ust. 
It is the historico-geaealogical society, the moseam,. 
the repository of documents and trophies, the place 
national thank^ving and praise, of pablic sorruw 
farewell, a place of rendezvous and separation, 
Btarting-point of procession, and the centre of fcstivi 
ftQtl i<^y > Aii^ liif^ it is linked with the life of the p«o>] 
pie. 

In other respects, also, the temple is like the old tU- 
Ingo cathedral of niediieval Europe. It ia in mouy tuxtt 
the centre of popular pleasure of all sorts, both repute 
ble and disreputable. Xot only shops and bazaars,, 
fairs and markets, games and sportti, cluster around it, 
but also cariosities and works of popular art, the reiii 
of war, and the trophies of travid and adventure, 
oept that Buddhism — outside of India — never bod thsi 
unity of European Christianity, the Buddhist temple 
is the mirror and encyclopiedia both of history and of 
contemporary life. As fitm« and renown are atxeasavf. 
for the glory of the place or the structure, favorite 
or rather their idols, are frequently carried aboat 
" starring " tours. At the opening to public view of ' 
some famous image or relic, a great fustival or revival 
called Kiii-cho is held, which becomes a scene of trade 
imd merry-makuig like that of the mediieval fur or kvr-n 
mis in Europe. The far-oriental is able as HktUull; 
aa his western confrere, to mix husinesB and relij 
and to suppose that gain is go<)liness. Furthor, tli< 
manufacture of legend becomes a thriving imloKtiy 
while the uot-iufroquont sensation of a {topulor 
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18 manipulated by the bonzes — for priestcraft in all 
agee and climes is akin throughoat the worid. It is no 
wonder that some honest Japanese, incensed at the 
shams utilized by the religious, has struck out like 
coin the proverb that rings true — "Good doctrine 
needs no miracle.** 

The Bell and the Cemetery. 

The Buddhist missionaries, and especially the found- 
ers of temples, thoroughly understood the power of 
natural beauty to humble, inspire and soothe the soul 
of man. The instinctive love of the Japanese people 
for fine scenery, was made an ally of faith. The sites 
for temples were chosen with reference to their impos- 
ing surroundings or impressive vistas. Whether as 
spark-arresters and protectives against fire, or to com- 
pel reverent awe, the loftiest evergreen trees are 
planted around the sacred structure. These ** trees of 
Jehovah*' are oompellers to reverence. The alien's 
hat comes off instinctively — though it may be less con- 
venient to shed boots than sandals — as he enters the 
sacred structure. 

The great tongueless bell is another striking acces- 
sory to the temple services. Near at hand stands the 
belfry out of which boom forth tidings of the hours. 
In the flow of time and years, the note of the bell be- 
comes more significant, and in old a<^c) solemn, making 
in the lapse of centuries an educating )>ower in serious- 
ness. ** As sad as a temple bell ** is the coinage of 
popular speech, liany of the inscriptions, though 
with less of sunny hope and joy than even Christian 
grave-stones bear, are yet mournfully beautiful.^ They 
preach Buddhism in its reality. Whereas, the general 
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associatioQH of the Christiao spire Mid belfry, 
from the note of time, are those of joy, invitation and 
good iiewa, those of the tougiieless and log-struck betla 
of Buddhism are sombre ftud Baddening. " As meny 
as a marriage bell," could never be said of the Ixxmii 
from a Buddhist templu, even though it pour waves of 
souiid thi-ough Bunny leagues. There is a wai difTer- 
ence betweeu the peal and play of the chimes of Europe 
and the liquid melody which Boods the laudscape of 
Chinese Asia. The one music, high in air, seema ever 
to tell of faith, triumph and aspiration ; the other in 
minor notes, from bells hung low on yokes, perpetu- 
ally echoes the pessimism of despair, the folly of livinjj 
and the joy that anticipates its eud. 

Above all, the temple holds aiid govema the 
terj'," as well as the cradle ; while from it emnnata ti 
fioences that enwrap and surrouud the %-illager, fi 
birth to death. Since the outlawry of Christiatiity, 
especially since the division of the empire inlo Budi 
iet parishes, the bonzes have had the oversight of birth, 
death, registry and funerals. Particularly teuaciotu, 
in common with priest<^raft all over the world, im their 
clutch upon wliat they call " consecrated ground." In 
a large sense Japan is still, what China han nlwayB 
been, a conutry governed by the graveyarA TI 
cities of the dead are nnuolly kept in attractive 
and made beautiful with flowers in inemoriam. 
study of epitaphs and mortuary archit<x-turv, th( 
not without elements bordering on the ludicrooa, 
enjoyed by the thouglitful student." 

In ever; cnnitnanity the inlutbiUints nra nnrollMl at tnrtli 
Kt thn Io(!d] temple, wboee prii^stH are tlie kathoriuvl nligioBs 
tMKbera, Mid uv Almja ai]iflot«il lo take diargo of tbo f i 
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€4 ihoM whose names are thus enrolled. So long as an indi- 
Tidoal remains in the region of the family temple, the tie 
which binds him to it is exoeedinglj difficnlt to bretik ; bat if 
he mores away he is no longer bound by this tie. This ex- 
plains the fact, so often obsenred by missionaries, that the 
membership of Christian churches is made up almost entirely 
of people who hare come from other localities. In the city of 
Osaka, for instance, it is a rery rare thing to find a natire 
Osakan in any of the churches. The same is true in all parts 
of the country. So long as a Japanese remains in the neigh- 
borhood of his family temple it is almost impossible to get him 
to break the temple tie and joiu a Ghristian church ; but when 
he mores to another place he is free to do as he likes.** 

This statement of a resident in modem Japan will 
long remain true for a large part of the empire. 

Political and Military Influences. 

A volume might be written and devoted to Japanese 
Buddhism as a political power ; for, having quickly 
obtained intellectual possession of the court and em- 
peror, it dictated the policies of the rulers. In A.D. 
624, it was recognized as a state religion, and the hi- 
erarchy of priests was oflScially established. At this 
date there were 46 temples and monasteries, with 816 
monks and 569 nuns. As early as the eighth century, 
beginning with ShQmu, who reigned a.d. 724-728, and 
who with his daughter, afterward the female Mikado, 
became a disciple of Shaka, the habit of the emperors 
becoming monks, shaving their heads and retiring from 
public life, came in vogue and lasted until near the 
nineteenth century. By this means the bonzes were 
soon enabled to call Buddhism " the people's religion,** 
and to secure the resources of the national treasury as 
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an nid to their temple and muuastmy bnildiiig, and 
for the erection of tlioi^e imagi^K aud wiiynde 
on which so many niilliuns of dolhirH htive 1>eeo h 
isbed. In addition to this subsidized propaguuda. 
Budtlliist confessor was too ofteu nble, by means 
the wife, concubine, or other female member of 
household, imperial or noble, to dictate the imperil 
policy in accordance with monkish or priestly id< 
Ug^no Di5-kio, a monk, is believed to have nspire<l 
the throne. Being made premier by the Empress Kj 
ken, whose passion for him is the scandal of history, 
be made do scruple of extending the power as well as 
the inflnence of the Buddhist hierarchy. 

Buddhism had also a distinct influence on the mili- 
tary history of the country,'' and this was grestt-wt 
during the civil wars of the rival Mikados (1336^ 
1392), when the whole country was a camp and ti 
lines of nominees claimed to lie desu^^udants of 
BOn-goddess. Jnpan's only foreign wan* have 
in the neighboring peninsula of Korea, imd tbiti 
the IxMizes went with the armies in the ei 
of the early centuries, and in that great invaBton 
15B2-1597, which has left a scar even to this 
on the Korean mind. At homo, Buddhist |>ri> 
only too gladly accompanied tho imjierial annittii 
conquest and occupation. During ceiituries u( ac- 
tivity in the southwest and iu the for eaMt and ex- 
treme north, the military brought the outUHnij 
tious of the einjiire, throughout the whoh- archtpel 
utidi^r tlie sway of the Yatiiato trilxt and the Mil 
dominion. The shnni clerks not only lived id 
tninisterul to the sick and shrived the djHng m 
!mt wrote texts for the bouuera, fumifthMl ibe 
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lets and war crieSi and were ever assistant and val- 
uable in keeping np the temper and morals of the ar- 
mies.* No sooner was the campaign over and peace 
had become the order of the day, than the enthusiastic 
missionaries began to preach and to teach in the paci- 
fied re^on. They set up the shrines, anon started the 
school and built the temple ; usually, indeed, with the 
aid of the law and the government, acting as agents of 
a politico-ecclesiastical establishment, yet with energy 
and consecration. 

In later feudal days, when the soldier classes ob- 
tained the upper hand, overawed the court and Mi- 
kado and gradually supplanted the civil authority, 
introducing feudalism and martial law, the bonzes 
often represented the popular and democratic side. 
Protesting against arbitrary government, they came 
into collision with the warrior rulers, so as to be ex- 
posed to imprisonment and the sword. Tet even as 
refugees and as men to whom the old seats of activity 
no longer offered success or comfort, they went off into 
the distant and outlying provinces, preaching the old 
tenets and the new fashions in theology. Thus again 
they won hosts of converts, built monasteries, opened 
fresh paths and were purveyors of civilization. 

The feudal ages in Japan bred the same type of 
militant priest known in Europe — the military bishop 
and the soklier monk. So far from Japan's being the 
** Land of Great Peace,** and Buddhism's being neces- 
sarily gentle and non-resistant, we find in the cheq- 
uered history of the island empire many a bloody bat- 
tle between the monks on horseback and in armor.* 
Rival sectarians kept the country disquieted for years. 
Between themselves and their favored laymen, and the 
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enemy, ounsistiog of the rival forcea, Iny and cleri< 
in like array, many a bloody battle was fou^lit. 

The writer lived for one year m TiJchvien, which, la 
the fifteenth century, was the battlc-gnnutd for over 
fifty years, of warring monks. The abbot of the Mtm- 
astery of the Original Vow, of the Shin sect in Eioto^ 
had built before the main edifice a two-utoricd guto, 
which was expected to tlirow into the ftliade exery 
other gateway in Japan, and especially to humble tii« 
pride of the monkB of the Tendai sect, in HiyoijEiui. 
The uionkw of the mountain, swarming down into the 
capital city, atta4;ked the gate and monuKtvry of the 
Shin sect and burned the former to ashes. The Hbbot 
thus driven off by fire, fled northwanl, and, joined by a 
powerful body of adherents, made himm.-lf puHsesiior of 
the rich provinces of Eaga and Ecliizen, holding Uiis 
region for half a century, until aVile to n^biiild the 
mighty fortress-mona-steries near Kioto and at Osaka. 

These strongholds of the fighting Shin prifstx hi 
become so powerful as areenals and military hendqn 
ters, that in ir»70, Nobunaga. skilfid general as he wi 
and backed by sisty thousand men, was unsui 
in his attempt to reduce them. For ten years, thnwi 
between Xobuuaga and the Shin sectarians kept tl 
country in disorder. It finally ended in the ooofli 
tion of the great religious forti'ess at Osaka, and the re- 
treat of the monks to another part of the country. By 
their treachery and incundiarism, the shavelings prm 
veDt«d the soldiers from enjoying the prizes. 

To detail the whole history of the fighting monks 
would be tedious. Tliey have had a foothold for nuuij 
centuries and oven to the present time, in every pro»- 
ioce except that of batsuina. There, beoviw tbqr 
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treacheroasly aided the great Hideyoahi to snbdne the 
province, the fiery clansmen, never during Tokugawa 
days, permitted a Buddhist priest to come.^ 

LUeraiure amd Eduoation. 

In its literary and scholastic development, Japanese 
Buddhism on its popular educational side deserves 
great, praise. Although the Buddhist canon ^ was 
never translated into the vernacular,^ and while the 
library of native Buddhism, in the way of commentary 
or general literature, reflects no special credit upon 
the priests, yet the historian must award them high 
honor, because of the part taken by them as educa- 
tors and schoolmasters.^ Education in ancient and 
•DediflBval times was, among the laymen, confined al- 
most wholly to the imperial court, and was considered 
chiefly to be, either as an adjunct to polite accomplish- 
ments, or as valuable especially in preparing young 
men for political office.^ From the first introduction 
of letters until well into the nineteenth century, there 
was no special provision for education made by the 
government, except that, in modem and recent times in 
the castle towns of the DaimiOs, there were schools of 
Chinese learning for the Samurai. Private schools 
and school-masters^ were also creditably numerous. 
In original literature, poetry, fiction and history, as well 
as in the humbler works of compilation, in the making 
of text-books and in descriptive lore, the pens of many 
priests have been busy.^ The earliest biography writ- 
ten in Japan was of SbQtoku, the great lay paiixin of 
Buddhism. In the ages of war the monastery was 
the ark of preservation amid a flood of desolation. 
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The temple schools were early eetablisbed, and in tfad 
conrBB of centuries became at times almost coextensiTe 
with the empire. Besides the trainiug of the n*?o- 
phjtes io the Chiueao lauyiiage and the veniacular, there 
wore coDDOctod with thuiiHaiids of temples, schools in 
which the childreii, not only of the well-to-do, but 
liin^ely of the people, were taught the rndiments of 
etlucation, chiefly reading and writing. Most uf lli» 
libraiies of the country were thone in mouattttin^**. 
Although it is not probable that KohA tnvente<l the 
Kana or common script, yet it is reasonably cttrtain 
that the bonzes '' were the chief instniment in the dif- 
fusion nud popultirization of that simple system o/ 
writing, which made it possible to carry literaturv dovn 
into the homes of the merchant and peasant, gmd en- 
abled even women and children to beguile th© tediom 
of their lives. Thus the people expanded 
thoughts through the medium of the written, and 
of the printed, page." Until modern centorira, ' 
the school of paiut<^<rs, which culminated in HokUl 
and his contemponiries, brought a love of art down \ 
the lowest classes of the peojile, the only teacher « 
pictorial and sculptural art for tlie mnltitode, 
Buddhism. So strong is this popuhir delight in thingH 
artistic that probably, to this passion as mitch u to 
the religious instinct, we owe many of the wa^fttdo 
slirines and images, the symbolical and beautifully 
prepared Iiindscapes, and those stone stoinrayn which 
slope upward toward the shrines on the hill - tops. 
In Japan, art is not a foreign langnagi* ; it is Temac- 
nlar. 

Thus, while we gladly point oat how Bnd(Uii8ni,al(»g 
the paths of exploration, commerce, inTeutioo, i 
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ogjy military and political inflnence, edacation and 
literature, not only propagated religion, but civilized 
Japan,* it is but in the interest of fairness and tmth 
that we point oat that wherein the great system was 
deficient If we make comparison with Christendom 
and the religicm of Jesus, it is less with the purpose 
of the polemic who must perhaps necessarily dispar- 
age, and more with the idea of making contrast between 
what we have seen in Japan and what we have enjoyed 
as ocnnmonplaoe in the United States and Europe. 

TTUngs fFhich Buddhism Left Undone. 

In the thirteen hundred years of the life of Buddh- 
ism in Japan, what are the fruits, and what are the 
failures? Despite its incessant and multifarious 
activities, one looks in vain for the hospital, the or- 
phan asylum, the home for elderly men or women 
<nr aged couples, or the asylum for the insane, and 
much less, for that vast and complicated system of 
organised charities, which, even amid our material 
greed of gain, make cities like New York, or Londcm, 
or Chicago, so beautiful from the point of view of 
humanity. Buddhism did indeed teach kindness to 
animals, making even the dog, though ownerless and 
outcast, in a sense sacred. Because of his faith in the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, the toiling lab- 
orer will keep his wheels or his feet from harming the 
oat or dog or chicken in the road, even though it be 
at risk and trouble and with added labor to himself. 
The pious will buy the live birds or eels from the 
old woman who sits on the bridge, in order to give 
them life and liberty again in air or water. The sa* 
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cred rice is for sale at the templeB, not only to feed llfl 
to fatten the holy pigeoDS. 

Yet, while all this care is lavishotl on auimalH, the 
human being Bnffere." Bnddhism is kind to the bratfi, 
and cruel to man. Until the influx of west«n) ideas 
in recent yeaxs, the hospital and the orphanage did not 
exist iu Japan, despite the gentleness and tenderuoM of 
Bhaka, who, with all his merits, deserted his wife ojid 
babe in order to enlighten mankind.^' If Baddhism w 
not directly responsible for the existence of that ctam of 
Japanese pariahs called hi-niii, or not-human, the name 
and the idea are borrowed from the aotras ; while the 
esecration of all who prepare or sell the &eeh of ani- 
mals is persistently taught iu the sacred books. Tliexe 
unfortunate bearers of the hiuiian image, duriug twclto 
hundred years and imtil the fiat of the present illuKtrious 
emperor made them citizens, were not reckoutMl in the 
census, nor was the land on which they dwelt muaa- 
ored. The imperial edict which Anally elevated tfan 
Eta to citizenship, was suggested by one whose life, 
though known to men as tliat of a Confucian, was prob- 
ably hid with Christ, Yokoi H6i»hiro.*' The oinperor 
Mutsuhito, 123d of the line of Japan, bom on the day 
when Perry was on the Mississippi and ready to mH, 
placed over these outcast people in 1871, tlie 
tecting (egis of the law.*" Until that time, the 
pie in this unfortunate class, numbering probably 
million, or, as some say, three millions, were com] 
to live outside of the limits of human habitation, hav- 
ing no rights which society or the law was bound to 
respect. They were given food or drink only when 
l>euevolence might be roused ; but the donor would 
never again touch the vessel in which the o£Cariog «•■ 
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made. The Eta,^ thongh in individual oases becom- 
ing measurably rich, rotted and starved, and were made 
the filth and off-soooring of the earth, because they 
were the bntchers, the skinners, the leather workers, 
and thus handled dead animals, being made also the 
executioners and buriers of the dead. After a quarter 
of a century the citizens, whose ancestry is not forgot- 
ten, sufler social ostracism even more than do the freed 
slaves of our country, though between them and the 
other Japanese there is no color Une, but only the streak 
of difference which Buddhism created and has main- 
tained. Nevertheless, let it be said to the eternal honor 
of Shin Shu and of some of the minor sects, that they 
were always kind and helpful to the Eta. 

Furthermore it would be hard to discover Buddhist 
missionary activities among the Ainos, or benefits con- 
ferred upon them by the disciples of Gautama. One 
would suppose that the Buddhists, professing to be 
believers in spiritual democracy, would be equally ac- 
tive among all sorts and conditions of men ; but they 
have not been so. Even in the days when the regions 
of the tSbisu or barbarians (Tezo) extended far south- 
ward upon the main island, the missionary bonse 
was conspicuous by his absence among these people. 
It would seem as though the popular notion that the 
Ainos are the offspring of dogs, had been fed by pre- 
judices inculcated by Buddhism. It has been reserved 
for Christian aliens to reduce the language of these 
simple savages to writing, and to express in it for tBeir 
spiritual benefit the ideas and literature of a religion 
higher than their own, as well as to erect church 
fioes and build hospitals. 
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Tfie Aliunde Toioard JVomoTK 

In its attitude toward woman, which is perhjips one 
of the cntc'ial testn of a religion as well an of a civiliza- 
tion, Biiildbisiu hiua somewhat to be praised and uiuch 
to be blaniLHl for. It is probable that the Japanese 
woman owus more to Buddhism than to Cotifucian- 
ism, though relatively her position was highest andt*r 
Bhiiitd, In Jaimn the women are the freeat in Asia, 
and probably the best treated among any Asiatic tut- 
tiou, but this is not because of Gautama's t^achinj;.* 
Very early in its history Japaneae Buddhism wt>lcom«d 
womanhood to its [rat<-rnity au<l order," yet the Ja[iaQ- 
ose amu, bikimi, or niiH, never became a sister of ni<-r- 
cy, or roachi'i], even within a measurable distunoo, tLe 
dignity of the Christian lady in the nunnery. In Eu- 
ropean history tlio abbess is n notable figure. Him i» 
hm-dly heard of beyond the Japanese nnnnery, evoa by 
the native scholar^eicept in fiction. 

So far as we can see, the religion founded by one 
who deserted his wife and babe did nothing to chwk 
concubinage or polygamy. It simply allowed thesw 
things, or ameliorated their ancient barbaric conditions 
through the law of kindness. Nevertheless, it bnHight 
eduoatiou and culture within the family •« wvll as 
within the eoiu^. It would be an interesting ()tif«tioD 
to discuss how far the ago of classic vemacular ptOM a 
or the early medisval literature of romance, whicfa iHl 
almoKt wholly the creation of woman, " Is doe ffl 
Bnd<lhism, or how far the credit belongs, by indnctiatt 
or rmwtion, to the Chiiiest* movement lu favor of learn- 
ing. Certainly, the fiutb of India touohw and load* 
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the imagination far more than does that of China. Cer- 
tainly aiiM, the animating spirit of most of the popular 
literature is due to Buddhistic culture. The Shin sect, 
which permits the marriage of the priests and preaches 
the salvation of woman, probably leads all others in 
according honor to her as well as in elevating her 
social position. 

Buddhism, like Roman Catholicism, and as com- 
pared to Confucianism which is protestant and mascu- 
line, is feminine in its type. In Japan the place of 
the holy Virgin Mary is taken by Kuannon, the god- 
dess of mercy ; and her shrine is one of the most popu- 
lar of alL Much the same may be said of Benten, the 
queen of the heaven and mistress of the seas. The 
angels of Buddhism are always feminine, and, as in 
the unsoriptural and pagan conception of Christian 
angels, have wings." So also in the legends of Gau- 
tama» in the Buddhist lives of the saints, and in leg- 
endary lore as well as in glyptic and pictorial art, the 
female being transfigured in loveliness is a striking fig- 
ure. Nevertheless, after all is summed up that can 
possibly be said in favor of Buddhism, the position it 
aooords to woman is not only immeasurably beneath 
that given by Christianity, but is below that conceded 
by Shinto, which knows not only goddesses and hero- 
ines, but also priestesses and empresses.* 

According to the popular ethical view as photo- 
graphed in language, literature and art, jealousy is al- 
ways represented by a female demon. Indeed, most 
of the t^pters, devils, and transformations of human- 
ity into malign beings, whether pretas, asnras, oni, 
foxes, badgers, or cats, are females. As the Chinese 
ideogn^ihs associate all things weak or vile with worn- 
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eu, so the tell-tale words of Japanese daily speech a^ 
but reflections of the dogmiui coined in the Buddh- 
ist mint. lu Japunese, chastity means not moraf 
clefinlintisa witliout regard to sex, but only womanly 
duties. For, while the mac is allowed a loose foot, 
the woman is expected not only to be absoluti-'lT spot- 
leas, but also never to show any jealoosT, however wid« 
the hnnband may roam, or however numerous may 
the concubines in his family. In a word, there is _ 
double standard of morals, not only of priest and hu^,' 
but of man and woman. The position of the Japanese 
woman even of to-day, despite that eagerness once 
shown to educate her — an eagerness which soon cooled 
in the government schools, but which keeps an erea 
pulse in the Christian home and collie— is still rela- 
tively one of degradation as compared with tliat of her 
sister in Christendom. For this, the mid-Asian relig- 
ion is not wholly responsible, yet it is largely so. 



'ide 



Influence <yn the Japanese Charader. ^M 

In regard to the influence of Buddhism upon &^ 
morals and character of the Japanese, there is much to 
be said in praise, and much also in criticism. It has 
aided powerfully to educate thr> people in hu1iit« o! 
gentleness aud courtesy, but instejul of aspiration and 
expectancy of improvement, it has given to them tliat 
spirit of hopeless resignation which is so cliarnctenstic 
of the Japanese masses. Buddhism has so dominnted 
common popnlor literature, dailj' life and 8pt>«.<Gli, that 
all their mental procednn^ and their uttemuoe is oat 
in the moulds of Buddliiitt doctrine. The ftttalina of 
the Uoalem world expressed iu the idea ol J 
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has its analogae in the Japanese Ingwa, or "cause 
and effeet,"r-tbe notion of an evolution which is athe- 
istic, but viewed from the ethical side. This idea of 
Ingwa is the key to most Japanese novels as well as 
dramas of real life.^ While Buddhism continually 
preaches this doctrine of Karma or Ingwa," the law of 
cause and effect, as being sufficient to explain all 
things, it shows its insufficiency and emptiness by 
leaving out the great First Cause of all. In a word. 
Buddhism is law, but not gospel. It deals much with 
man, but not with man's relations with his Creator, 
whom it utterly ignores. Christianity comes not to 
destroy its ethics, beautiful as they are, nor to ignore 
its metaphysics ; but to fulfil, to give a higher trrth, 
and to reveal a laiger Universe and One who fills it 
all — not only law, but a Lawgiver. 
81 
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■' stent eadainr." 

" Et 6sL unum OTila >t oniu ptutur."— VnlgkU, John i. 1<L 
" He (Xftvier) bx b«D the moon of that ' Sametf of Jstaa ' at ■ 
IgnitiDB Loyola WM the guiding luii/'—a. W. Uuffield, 

-' M; God 1 lore Tbee ; oot beoaaH I hope tor Uwen Ihcmb/, 
Nor yet benuH, who Uiti Tliee not. must die eMnuUy. 
So woald I lo*e Th». dearMt Lord, uid in Thy (iniu will tiag ; 
Bolely beoMue thua ut my God, and my eternal Kiag." 

—Hymn attributed to FnaoLa Xatitf. 
" Half hidden, ■tretcbtog in a leogUumed line 
Id front of China, irbiob iU guide ahall be, 
Japan abounda ia minea of ailvu fine, 
And ahall enligbteu'd be by holy faith dirina." 



" The people of thia Iland of lapon are good of nal 
Dwaanre, and lallant in warn ; their inatioe ia hkukIj exaentad witboal 
any partialitia vpon tmugreaaora of (1m Uw. Thay are gmiemad in gnat 
oiailitie. I maaoe, not a land betts gonarned In Iba world by oiniU 



hiatory of Japan remain! to be written . . . We iknold 
a nothing of what may be teniwd tha OOlioUe fttoA* 
th and HTnilMnth oentnriaa, had we aooaaa to ^^ bat tlM 
sea. Row can we trait thoae norcM wboi tbajp dal 
wUb Unua yet more remote t "— Quunberiain. 

"The annala of the primltiTe Chnrob fumiah no Inatanoea of mihUiii 
or heroio ooaatauqr, in the Coliaeom or the Booun arenaa, that wen not 
parallded on the dry rirer-beda or exeontlon-gTooada of Japan." 

"They . . . mi tram their Ubon; and their wotkn da fidlaw 
th^ "— BerelaUan. 



CHAPTER XI 



A OENTUBT OF ROMAN OH&ISTIAKITT 



Darhui Japan 

The stoiy of the first introdnction and propagation 
of Roman Christianity in Japan, daring the sixteenth 
and seventeenth oentmies, has been told by many 
writers, both old and new, and in many languages. 
Recent research upon the soil,' both natives and for- 
eigners making contributions, has illustrated the sub- 
ject afresh. Relics and memorials found in various 
churches, monasteries and palaces, on both sides of 
the Pacific and the Atlantic, have cast new light upon 
the fascinating theme. Both Christian and non- 
Christian Japanese of to-day, in their travels in the 
Philippines, China, Formosa, Mexico, Spain, Portugal 
and Italy, being keenly alert for memorials of their 
countrymen, have met with interesting trovers. The 
descendants of the Japanese mart}rrs and confessors 
now recognize theip own ancestors, in the picture gal- 
leries of Italian nobles, and in Christian churches see 
lettered tombs bearing familiar names, or in we s t e rn 
museums discern far-eastern works of art brought over 
as presents or curiosities, centuries aga 




During this time, embassies or mis- 
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sioDS crossed the seas not odIj of Cbiiieue uikI Pei 
Hulor Asia, circiiumavigatiiig Africu iiud thus nmchi 
Europe, but also ouiled across tlie Piicific, and visil 
papal Christendom by way of Meiico and the Ai 
tic Ocoou. 

This century of Southern Christianity and of 
merce with Europe enabled Japan, which hod pn^' 
viously been almost unheard of, except through t] 
vague accounts of Marco Polo and the semi-mytUii 
stories by way of China, to leave a conspicuous mai^ 
first upon the countries of southern Europe, and later 
upon Holland and England. .Va tu European literu- 
ture Cathay became China, and Zipuugo or Xipuuga 
was recognized as Japan, bo also the coriositieti, 
artistic fabrics, the strange things from the ends of 
earth, soon became familiar iu Eoropo. BesideB 
traffic in mercantile commodities, there were exchiui^jM 
of words. The languages of Europe were euriched 
by Japanese terms, such as soy, moxa, goban, japan 
(lacquer or varnish), etc., while the tongue of Nippon 
received on infusion of new temis,^ and a notable list 
of inventions was imported from Europe. 

We shall merely outline, with critical commoatary, 
the facts of history which have been so often told, bat 
which in our day have received luminous illostraiioii. 
We shall endeavor to treat the general pheaotoen*, 
caoses and results of Christianity in Japan in the same 
judicial spirit with which we have considered Buddh- 
ism. 

Whatever be the theological or political opuuoitt ol 
the observer who looks into the history of Japan »i 
about the year 1540, ho will ackuowledgu that this 
point of time was a \&y dork moment in bar I 
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history. Columbus, who was familiar with the de- 
scriptions of Marco Polo, steered his caravels westward 
with the idea of finding Xipangu, with its abundance 
of gold and precious gems ; but the Genoese did not 
and could not know the real state of affairs existing in 
Dai Nippon at this time. Let us glance at this. 

The duarchy of Throne and Camp, with the Mikado 
in ISAbio and the ShAgun at Kamakura, with the elab- 
orate feudalism under it, had fallen into decay. The 
whole country was split up into a thousand warring 
fragments. To these convulsions of society, in which 
only the priest and the soldier were in comfort, while 
the mass of the people were little better than serfs, 
must be added the frequent violent earthquakes, 
drought and failure of crops, with famine and pesti- 
lence. There was little in religion to uplift and cheer. 
Shinto had sunk into the shadow of a myth. Buddh- 
ism had become outwardly a system of political gam* 
bling rather than the ordered expression of faith. 
Large numbers of the priests were like the mercen- 
aries of Italy, who sold their influence and even their 
swords or those of their followers, to the highest bid- 
der. Besides being themselves luxurious and disso- 
lute, their monasteries were fortresses, in which only 
the great political gamblers, and not the oppressed 
people, found comfort and help. Millions of once fertile 
acres had been abandoned or left waste. The destruo- 
Uon of libraries, books and records is something awful 
to contemplate ; and *' the times of Ashikaga ** make 
a wilderness for the scapegoat of chronology. Kioto, 
the sacred capital, had been again and again plundered 
and burnt Those who might bt> tempted to live in 
tlu« city amid the ruins, ran the risk of fire, murder, or 
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stai^'atioD. Kamokum, once the 8hd-guu'a aeat of a 
thority, vraa a level waste of ashes. 

Kven China, Anuam and Korea sutferiMl from the 
practical dissolution of society in the island enijiire; 
for Japanese pirates ravaged their coasts to steal, biuu 
and kill. Even as for centuries in Eiirojie, CbriaiiAn 
churches echoed with that prayer in the litanies : " From 
the fury of the Norsemen, good Lord, deliver ua," bo, 
along large parts of tho deserted coasts of Cliinese 
Asia, the wretched inhabitants besought their gods to 
avenge them against the " Wojen." To this day in 
parts of Honan in China, mothers frighten their chil- 
dren and warn them to sleep by the fearful words 
" The Japanese are coming." 

First Cominij of Europeans. 

This time, then, was that of darkest Japan. Ynt t 
people who lived in darkness saw great light, uid 
them that dwelt in the shadow of death, light sprn 
up. 

When Pope Alexander VL bisected the known worid, 
assigning the western half, including America to 
Spain, and the eastern half, including Asia and its oat- 
lying archipelagos to the Portuguese, the Utter sailed 
and fought their way around Africa to India, and part > J 
the golden Chersonese. In £Ui£)exactl.V 6fly juani t/' 
after the discovery of America, Dai Kippao was 
reached. Meudez Pinto, ou a Ohineso pirato jnnk 
which had been driven by a storm away from her com- 
panions, set foot upon an island called Tan^gaabitiia. 
This name among the oouutry folks is still ayaon yniou a 
with gaua and pistols, for Piuto iutrodaoed I 
and powder.' 
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During six months spent by the '' mendacioiis ** 
Pinto on the island, the imitative people made no fewer 
than six hondred match-locks or arqaebnaee. Clear- 
ing twelve hondred per cent, on their cargo, the three 
Portuguese loaded with presents, returned to China. 
Their countrymen quickly flocked to this new market, 
and soon the beginnings of regular trade with Portugal 
were inaugurated. On the other hand, Japanese began 
to be found as tar west as India. To Malacca, while 
'PV^Ti^yi JSftT^^r ^'^^^ laboring there, came a refugee Jap- 
anese, named Anjiro. The disciple of Loyola, and this 
child of the Land of the Rising Sun met Xavier, ever 
restless and ready for a new field, was fired with the 
idea of converting Japan. Anjiro, after learning Portu- 
guese and becoming a Christian, was baptised with 
the name of Paul. The heroic missionary of the cross 
and keys then sailed with his Japanese companion, and 
in IS^gfJanded at Kogoshima,^ the capital of Satsuma. 
As there was no central government then existing in 
Japan, the entrance of the foreigners, both lay and 
clerical, was unnoticed. 

Having no skill in the learning of languages, and 
never able to master one foreign tongue completely, 
Xavier began work with the aid of an interpret^. ^ 
The jealousy of the daimiO, because his rivals had been 
supplied with fire-arms by the Portuguese merchants, 
and the plots and warnings of those Buddhist priests 
(who were later crushed by the Satsuma clansmen as 
traitors), compelled Xavier to leave this province. He 
went first to Hirado," next to NagatO, and then to 
Bungo, where he was well received. Preaching and 
teaching through his Japanese interpreter, he formed 
Christian congregations, especially at Yaroagudii* 
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Thus, witliiD a yeiir, the great apostle to the IndieH 
had seen thu quick sprouting of tlie seed whicli b« 
planted. Hirt uiubitiou was uow to go to the iDi|>ei 
capital, Ki5to, aud there advocate the claims of Obrio^ 
of Mary aud of the Pope. 

Thus far, however, Xavier had seen only a few ««- 
ports of comparatively succeHsful daimiOs. Though 
ho had heard of the unsettled state of the 
because of the long-coo tin ued intestine strife, Uh e' 
dently expected to Jiud tlie capital a spleudid cAyi 
Despite the armed bauds of roving robbers and fiol- 
diers, he reached Kioto safely, only to find streets cov- 
ered with ruins, rubbish iiud unbnried corpse*, and 
general situation of wretchedness. He was auable 
obtain audieuue of either the Shfigon or tho ^Fiki 
Even in those parts of tho city whore he triwl 
preaoh, he could obtain no hearers in this timv of 
and confusion. So after two weeks he tumeil his ft 
Again southward to Bnngo, where he lal>ored for a f< 
months ; but in less than two yearn from his laoding 
Japan, this noble but restless missionary left tlut 
try, to attempt the spiritual conquest of China, 
year later, December 2, 1551, he died on the 
of Shanshau, or Sancian, in the Canton Biver, a 
miles west of Macao. 



Ovnatiamixj f^wtrvthfs. 

Nevertheless, Xavier's inspiring exampla ^ 
a shining star that attracted scorea of misBl 
There being in this time of political luuircliy and n> 
ligions pamlysis none to opjxiKe them, their xeal, 
within firs years, bore surprising fniita. Tbqr vnihi 
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bome UikI ihem mm mtsu dmrclios to the ragicm 
•round Kioto, while % soon or more of Obriatbo oon- 
y m prtit i M hrMl been g«Uwffed in Uia aonihwiwL In 
1681 tben wera two bnwlnxl' dioivbaii mhI one hnn- 
drvil and flft; UunHwid native CfaristiuHk Two dsi- 
BiiAe had ocmlMMd tboir hith, and in the lOkado'e 
mfaiieter, ^"^nm (1S34-1683). the (oreign priaato 
Immd a poworfiil mpporter.' Thui ^||sc,Hg^jB)Q)B^ 
ed ilm llyi^t.i«i p^.-^^^p.! oponl; wolooned and pat- 
TvnimA Hon CbriMtiana, and ({are then tdigible aitea 
oa wfaiefa to build dwuUiDga and ehnrdioa. In evesy 
poiBuble •-u_hmiinrl'-j'^ *\et ""* f"n»i whJcli he 
l oqpd pliaotlt poli UBal. an well aa ioteUeetoaU; and 
muaSij a dioioe weapon fur bomhUug the buouH^ 
wboui ha haled aa aerpenta. The Boddhiat chnroh 
a di itant had beeooie an army with bannen and for- 
toaavi. K jaBM»- ■"■'^* ** **»" alwurf hiaJilttto de- , 

l^lha priaifa tor.^ jjnm. Bo hoped at leaet to %CA^ 
aifaael the Cu^ of what he b(4ieTed to be a politico- fn^'V 

filar, which neuHml the life of t^na->/^ 
jJ oTtanately, be waa aMaaanated in IfiS^Jlblr^^ 
4hie day tbo memory ol Nobuiuf^a la exaoratad Vy thutJ^i^^Y 
Boildhiftla. Tlicy have di-ifiMi Kalo KiyoaiaM and w^ ' 
tyiymin. the powientoni of the ChriatiaMk To No " 

fannt0i they ((ivv tha title of Dakaduno, or Lord FuoL 

In lSB8k an nmhaMy of toex yoong DobUmea waa * 
imptl^StA by the ChriirtMD daintiAa at Kioahin. the ' 
Moo^ l»B"il iebnd in the empin^ to the Pope to da- 

dai* IhMertTBW aplrftMl— ^K^jiygh — »>— * «< »k.Ji. 

eonatryamt iiapnd* "^ |-iltHr.|l nih irf the Holy 
Baa. II waa in the three prvviiwmi of Bongo, Oninm 
ami AlJnia, that Christianity waa noat Sn^ toolad. 
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After an absence of eight ypure, in ^590. the eovi 
from the oriental to the oix'ideiital ends of the earth, 
returned to Nagasaki, accompanied by seventeen taco K 
Jesuit fatht'ta — an important addition to the manj 
FortugUL'se religious " of that order olreiKlv in Japan. 

Yet, although thero waa to be still much miiwionary 
activity, though printing prcHaes had been brought 
from Europe for the proper diffusion of Christian lit- 
erature in the Bomimized colloquial,' though th«r« 
were yet to be built more church edifliws aud mouw- 
tcrie», and Chriutian schools to be establiahed, a sad 
change was nigh. Much seed which was yet \.« grow 
in secret had been plauted,— -like the exotic 601 
which even yet blossom and idied their perfume in 
tain districts of Japan, and which the travellur 
Christendom instantly recognizes, though Uic Poi 
guese Christian church or monastery centurioH ago dis- 
appeared in fire, or fell to the earth and disa|>i>e«u«d. 
Though there were to be yet wonderful flaahos of 
Chriiittiau success, and the missionaries were to travd 
over Japan even up to the end of the main udand and 
accompany the Japanese army to Korea ; yet it may be 
sjiid that with the death of Kol>anngn at the hands of 
the traitor Ak^chi, we see the high-water mark of tlMi 
flood-tide of Japanese Christianity. " Akechi mgiK'd 
three days," hut after him were to arise a mlerand octi- 
tral govenimeut jealous and hostile. Aft^ir thu floml 
WBH to come slowly but surely the ebb-tide, until 
should leave, outwardly at least, all things aa bvfuro. 

The Jesuit fathers, with instant sensitivene**. 
the loss of their champion and protector, Mobana0k 
llie rebel and assassin, Akeclu, ambitious tu imitate 
and excel hia master, promised the ChriBttans to do 
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more for them even than Nobunaga had done, provided 
they woold induce the daimiO Takayama to join forces 
with his. It is the record of their own friendly his- 
torian, and not of an enemy, that they, led by the Jes- 
uit father Organtin, attempted this persuasion. To the 
honor of the Christian Japanese Takayama, he refused.* 
On the contrary, he marched his little army of a thou- 
sand men to EiAto, and, though opposed to a force of 
eight thousand, held the capital city until Hideyoshi, 
the loyal general of the Mikado, reached the court city 
and dispersed the assassin's band. Hid^yoshi soon 
made himself familiar with the whole story, and his 
keen eye took in the situation. 

This "man on horseback,'* master of the situation 
and moulder of the destinies of Japan, Hiddyoshi 
(1536-1598), was afterward known as the Taik5, or 
Retired Regent The rarity of the title makes it ap- 
plicable in common speech to this one person. Greater 
than his deail master, Nobunaga, and ingenious in the 
arts of war and peace, Hid6yoshi com{)elled the warring 
daimite, even the proud lord of Satsuma,*^ to yield to 
his power, until the civil minister of the emperor, rev- 
erently bowing, could say : ** All under Heaven, Peace.** 

t ensely jealous and despotic , and with it the new re- 
ligion must sooner or later reckon. Rfilii 

Yet, in order to employ the vast bodies of armed 
men hitherto accustomed to the trade of war, and 
withal jealous of China and hostile to Korea, Hid^yo- 
shi planned the invasion of the little peninsular king- 
dom by these veterans whose swords were n^tless in 
their scabbards. After months of preparation, he do> 
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spatcbed an otid; in two grent di^'isions, one 
the Christian general Konisbi, and one under the 
Baddhiat general Eato. After a brilliant campaign 
of eighteen days, the rivalB, taking different routes, 
met in the Korean capital, in the masterly campaign 
which followed, the Japanese armiea penetrated almost 
to the extreme northern boundary of the kingdom. 
Then China came to the rescue and the Japanese were 
driven southward. 

During the six or seven years of war, while the in- 
vaders crossed swords with the natives and their Chi- 
nese allies, and devastated Korea to an extent from 
which she has never reciovered, there were Jesuit mia- 
sionaries attending the Japanese armiee. It is not 
possible or even probable, however, that any seeds of 
Christianity were at this time left in the peainsola. 
Korean Christianity sprang up nearly two oeDttuiee 
later, wind-wafted from China." 

During the war there was always more or less of 
jealousy, mostly military and personal, between Koni- 
sbi and Eato, which however waa aggravated by the 
priests on either side. Kato, being then and afterwanl 
a fierce champion of the BndtUiiste, glorified in bis 
orthodoxy, which was that of the Nichiren wet. He 
went into battle with a banneret full of texts, stock to 
his back and flying behind him. His examplo vu 
copied by hundreds of his officers and soldien. On 
their flags and guidons was inscribed the tuDOtis siioti- 
trophe of the Nichiren sect, so often beard in tlimr ur- 
vtceB and revivals to-day (Namn miyfi ho reo ^ ki0j 
and borrowed from the Haddharma Pnndarika: "fll 
be to the salvntiuu-bringiug Lotus of the Tme Iaw. 
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The Iloaliliiy of HUtiytufht, 



IKonishi, OD tho other hand, was leas tnunerooftl^' 
•Dil perhaps Ivwi iuflauntially biivkwl by, and made the 
diantpiuD uf, the Euroi>«an br«thn!U ; aiid an all the 
ncigotiatioDii between the inTadeiv aud the ul]k-<l Kor^ 
eami and Chiuetie had to be oondacted in tlit* Chiuese 
loript, the alien lathen were, aa oecretarieB and inter- 
preten, tcu tueful than tho native Japoneso bonzeo. 

Yi<t tbix jralonKy and huatilily is the camps of the 
invadvra prnvvd to bo only con'<.'lutivit to tlie statv of 
thiuK" in Jupau. I->on xappiMin^ thf statixtice in 
roiiiu) niinibttra, reporttxl at Hint txmo, to bo vxmgffsr- 
■ted, auil that there were uiH an many ati thti ullegod 
two hundred thouMuid ClirietiimH, yaH tliem imn, 
> scortitt of thuUMuids of oouft^iMiiig bt-liureis 
t ctintraon [HHiplo, doimintt, military luodeiB, 
court offlocrH luiil muuy iH-rsoiix »f culture and iufln- 
Mioei Ncvertht'lt'sa, tlie predoiuinating inflni>uce at 
the Kioto court wan that of Duddhiam ; anii n» Die, <mlt 
'"rat Tin'"' "* I'^'TP*"^ ^'^ '"^ onpoaeJ to Hid^ro- 

-!.;•■ ,)p|.„«,ii,^ ,».i ■Mp->«;rif ""'''*'' *''" ■""■^"" "r- 
"'nrt wi rtrWy '"'"''^ ''"^'*' *" ^'■*' """" ^"'^'^ *'^ 

Firdiitf Ifl*^ ^ "'* 'rtmitii '"'""'' "■"Vfji'- 
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btOiilllD » P ..i<iip|n>«» f.nl.ii. wniilil ~..l ..l—— I. 
rJAing bU Mo in gy"'-- ^ flj' "' ''"•y fl" '"'' "**- 

' r I.J .-J l^n- .l,„m i.^ Chriiilim r-|||' ' 

wlio»eonH»cl ■" ■'"'■' '" I'M d«|y«diiy ).—~— I. 

^^~ ^liiff tlMaB eDJHoJea. an edict Bplifmnil . 

■1T~T ■'~"" '" T"| "*" ""■"!«■ wiUiiii 

Thein weni a t thiatimu aixty-five (onigD 

in Uui otmolrjr. 
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Then begaa a. series of persecutiona, wliioli. how- 
Rvpr. we ri- <-!trrifli l on BpaamodJcallv and locallT. bot not 
luiiversally or with BYsteni, J^'t^ f '" """"* p^y"" 
tliey were neutralized or the law ^^aiha ■» 'iffljj In^taf 
ill otner parta ol the reftlin.-It Ja TOtimateJ tb«t i «-o 
thouaaDQ new copverta were made in tho aiiiij-li.! yni tr. 
1589. that i», the second year after the issue of tb« 
edict, aud again in the next year, 1590. It might even 
bg^reaflonable to annpoM that had the work been cop. 
ijiiijtjirl wiHRly ftii fl without the too open defiance of the 
letter of the law, the awful aeqoel which histoiT knowB . 

Let ua remember tliiit the Duke of Alva, tlie tool of 
Pliiliji II., fuiliu(j to ci'UNh the Dutch IttHjmblit' Itnil 
conquerud Portugal fur his master. The two kingdoiiuii 
of the Iberiau pcuiusula were tiow miibed nuder mio 
crown, Spain longed for trade with Japan, and whJl p 
her morcliautw hoped to displace their Portngm?*>e 
ri valsj the Spanish j rauciacans not scrupling to wear 
a political cloak and thoa override the Popc'g ball o l 
world-partitio n, determined to get ft tootboM ■JoDg- 
Bide of tlie JesmtB,. tjo. in tiwitl tt Hpauiab cdtotoI 
the governor of tlie Philippine Islaudx cam« to KEOto, 
bringing four Spanish yrgjt(>iaj-m^ prity^^a . who wee p 
allowed to build lioaaeB in Kiftto. but only aa tlie 
preas underatandinK that this waa because 
coming aa ^IH TM til a IrienJly powur. >ad 
eipiicitly apwineu condition that tkov wery pot 






proacii^ eitn ^r pnMi..l.> ».- ..rivntalv. Almort immii. 
diat^Iv violating their t>l«dpe and H i*^ fifM^f^yty 
granted them, tbeae HpaniAi-^lit, snaring th" ypatimmfat 



of their order, openly preacheil in the ati-e w^f- 1^ 
iid<ia exciting djaoord antoog the C*'"'*ti»^' t 
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tiopa foaudoJ by thft .Iiwiiitit Hiaj uf<.w» vifil«>it jn thujr 



Hi«U'VO»lii. to gratify hU own tnootl and teet his pow- 
or iwtE^ctual ruler for a shadowy umpt'rttr. goJaed 
niiin p.-on.j|jppa n-t.li.. i\x^y mir,) |i uililiim uhnrobtt t at 
KiAtu and Owika, Tlmy wtTo Iwl to tlio exccutios- 
ground lu uUK'tly the wuno faahion as felons, an d ex- 
ei'uUid by iTiiriliiioii, at N asaaa ki, Febmory S. 1597.. 
'I Tin;*; I'ortuffioHo TLiwaits. mx Hpanish yraociM ^nff and 
gevt'Dtpun nittivB Cbrisliaaa worn atnjtched on bamboo 
i aoMWoH. and tbeir Uxlias from thiKh to ithuuldBr wera 
tnuMtfiieu with Bpnara. They met tbair doom nncom- 
pldningly. 

In tlio oyo of the JaTMUiCT|f jjw H.««« Tien were pot 
to JwUii. not as Chriatians. bat a« law-breftkera and m 
dammrouH noliti«J yoq«pimtora. Jhe rospicioiw ^ 
HiiUgiwt|j ywiTH fiirtb^]- yi jofinnwi by a aponisb a«» . 
c aptain, who showLMJ him a map of the world on vrhJch 
wwp maritpd tbw \Ttst dominions of tlio King of Sibuo ; 
tnp S|>niiinnl Joforming the JiqianeBe. in apgwOT to nw 
diri'wd ■imMiitm, that Hieiw mmt cotmnegt* bad bflfl B. 
..^[.y ^^« !>;../« «..ldiers foUowip^^ np the pna^ 
t ba worfc beinn flniabed by the natJTe ana Ibreigp ■!- 

TV Polilical CUarada- of Roman OhriftioMilj/. 
Tba noman Catholit! "Histoiiu del' £gltBe Chrdti- 
«niie " abows t^^yli^igiUilUIiKjSJ^^^^^I^SMD 
mOTromUnJail^ a duuactor abnoat inwtM<«bly a*' 
aodalad with tbo pa^ and other poUticaJ Ohiatianity 
of the time*, when State and Cborch wrv united in all 
Um DOtintricM of Eiiropi^ I>oth Catholic and rrute«taot. 
Even MpDbU<!«o Holland, Inuler of tolifiatiuu sud 



i^ 
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forertumer of the modem Christian spirit, permitted, 
indeed, the Botuan Catholics to worship iu pri' 
houses or in sacred edifices Dot outwardly reseinbli 
churches, but prohibited all public processions 
oeremonies, because r^liyinn ai |[] pnl''*''" lit "'P* *''"'' 
were as Siames e twins . Only the Anabaptists held 
the primitive cEnsiian and the American doctrine of 
the separation of poUtics from eccleniastit-ism. Except 
iu the country ruled by William the Silent, all magis- 
trates meddled with men's consciences." 

^" ^'ji^Ti P''^I^Tfl?ib' '^'"'''i "^^ *'"' niissionariew took 
heart again. The Cliristian soldiers returning by 
thousands from Korea, declared themselves in favor of 
Hideyori, son of the dead TaikO. Encouraged liy 
those in power, and by the rising atarU vcYaBiY ) 15J2 
1G16), the fathers renewed their work andthe number 
of converts increased. 

Though peace reigned, the political situation was 
one of the greatest uncertainty, and with two hundred 
thousand soldiers gathered around EiQto, ondor Boons 
of ambitious leaders, it was hard to keep the tnrord 
in the sheath. Soon the line of cleavage found ly^- 
yosQ and bis northern captains on one side, and most 
of the OiristiuD leaticrs and southern daimiAn on the 
other. In October, 160 0, with seventy-five tJiouaaud 
men, the future unliipr of Japan stood on tlio pvw 
memorable field of Si-kigahanu Tlie ouixwi^^ ann v. 



ledJargelybyC 
to meet tne oiie 



Ihrist iau coinma » d<<rs. left their fi>rtra 
wbom tkiey cousiiJeriHl a unnrpcr, 1 



the open field. In the battle which ensued, jirotmN 
the most decisive ever fought on the aoil of Japan, teo 
thousand men lost their lives, Tlie leailing Christian 
Kaparals , beaten, but refutang out of principle b ocaaaw 
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UiBT WCTO Chrifll j|i|[irj, tif | «li(! their inm livt- jt hy hnrn- 
k in'i Itpel t willin^fly ftt tli.i iiimiiyiii ^ l|^Mnl^ ^ ^i^ anJ Iiiwl 
tbvir liutulM Hmckt^u i>ffl)v tliti t-xtfiititiiidr. 

Tln^ii ln^gim II iiiiw era iu tlif liintoiy of tho (tmpiiv, 
and tbeo were laid bv lycyantl the fonniLitioii-Unes 
upon which the Japan best known Ut EuroiHj han ex- 
ited for nearly Uiree (vnturiiw. Thn t-K-at j^^if "f n '■•to. 
tntl Bxecntive poTemiDunt wtn '"); i-fmtmli «ji rul.. «l..i 
whole empire, iu id h"ld down i-vm the Hoiilhnni and 
south wi<«teni ihutiii-'»4, n iai.le it wtill worwf (■■■• *'■■• ■^■^^'- 
TerU uf U if l-;iip.|Ni». t...t,.l...»., l yani>w iu Uie I..and rf 
thf (ImU n i>vrriiini-iit iit i-ver inti-iim'lY }>iura n. 

''i,')iHf'fiV"g ilir ^■'"''"' "■'""""■' '■' 'lif vntnlfi" 

Kiashin, lyiSj wa made ureat changea^ and tl^ff ll t tte 
pnlitia*! atotnit of the Chritttlsna waa i irofo imd^Y pl- 
ICTWL The new daimiiTw. carrying o'lt the iiolic-v q( 



I 



tUtK, 



ii-ir | irftk-t'<'H! 
U. Imt rmt'i 



SE 



tBi-ir ClirMui 



had liJfu taiii:ht by tlie J^ 
'gull to [ wTwecnto 

'"'I'"' t''-"' *" '*• 



iiig itj* dirivtioii. Iw.-gmi 
Kiibirctx, and to 



aoum-e tlu-ir fnitl L One of th<* li-iuliun npiiowrs of tbo 
Chrifitijius find Ihinr most onit-l jH'nti'rntor. wan Kato, 
the xealcnui Nii-hireuite. Liko Hrauilt, tlu^ fanioDH 
Iroqnofai Indian, who, in the Mohawk VtUley ia exo- 
sntfld M a bltxidtliinity Hnite, and cm the Canodtiui 
M» w booomd with a tnarblo idatue and considered 
not only •■ the tnuiHlaUir of thi- prayer-lMKik liDl alau 
«■ R Mini ; eran alMo an ClMvirhoiwr, who, in Scotlaitd in 
kicked opon aaa mnnlrroiDt dtimoti, but in Enghuul as 
a eaoaciMitioaa and lojal patriot ; ao KaU>, thi- Wr trr 
nxeeranJug of the JeMnita, ia won!ihippi>d in hta alirine at 
littit! Nirhiren temple at tkt^mi, near Tnkii\" and is 

I* hifttorianM aa learnnl, brave uiid troe. 

M o( Kiuahiu, in a fuw ouum, actonlly 



I 
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tofiV "f ?""° pg""»°* tillpJ T new mlcK tind op)ii -eHwnni- 
tboURh it tt ft« «. nfw tliii'R "f'^pr the JaiMmeat mm (ij 
peaBantry to ouuose got only civil servante of tha law. 
but Teter fttiB ■" ariiif.f Ircvasu. now having dmft t7i 
give his attentioii wholly to mutters of (^vfrntntuit and 
tu examiue the new forcee that had eiiter«d Japaue^ 
life, f ollowed HiilpynBlg in the, fiiispininli thut-, nii.lnr 
the cover pf the western religion, there liirketl ppjitif&l 
deaiffl s. He thought lie saw coutiruiiitiou of his thou- 
ries, because the foreiguera still secretly or opvuly paid 
court to Hid^yori, and at the Mame tiino freely dlMlmrwd 
gifts and gold as well ok tiomfort to the p<>nMxnitt-d. 
Besolving to crush the spirit of iii' iVpni' '■'""■ '" *'"' 
co nverts and to int jnijilfitr *'■" ^■"■••''■{y oi>i;.y|.,|i|-, \y{^ 



yasfi wlili !^<'el njic 
at hmt, inUOQiLl 



L(l h1iii>^] put dm 



■..r^-ii.illiv..i.l .(Jul 



1<lflr.,1i««.1^i llix ^,li..t"pn,lnl.ili„t.ri.. 



Tlie Quarrela of the Ohrislimis. ■ 

About the saine time, Protestant iuflueiicut bugoo to 
work against the papal emissaries. The iivw fumn 
from the triumphant Dutch republic, wliiph having 
soccesHfully defied Spain tor a whole generstiwi Juul 
reached Japa n even before the Great Tmco, 
posea to the J^pptiJarda aud to the influnntip »f luJl 
J eauita and Ff^' l^jflflUlg Hollaiident at T^iiMboti, 
tainiiig (rimi the Hpauisb an^Uiv«s('hart8audj{«-«|(m] 
ical uifonuntioii, had l>oldly wuled out iuU> the Kiuil 
sens, and carried the orange white and blue Hag to the 
ends of tho iiartli, uvea to Nippon. Betwet-n Prim-a 
I^j|QIJ£t', son of M'illiam tho Hili^nt, ly^^lw^^MU^uuiL- 
Ivovftsn. ther.' wiia imule a li-iiLni.- of romnnTue m wi-P 
aat>f pea^} »iw1 fri Uh\y Will Adautt,'" tlui ElitfiiKlt 



Ixm, dl^^^l 
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pilot of the Dutch ships, by his information given to 
Ijejasa, also helped much to destroy the Jesuits influ- 
ence and to hurt their cause, while both the Dutch and 
English were ever busy in disseminating both correct 
infonnation and polemic exaggeration, forging letters 
and delivering up to death by fire the pcutres when cap- 
tured at sea. 

In general, however, it may be said that while Chris- 
tian converts and the priests were roughly handled in 
the South, yet there was considerable missionary ac- 
tivity and success in the North. Converts were made 
and Christian congregations were gathered in regions 
remote from KiAto and Tetlo, which hitter phice, like 
St Petersburg in thc^ Wt^t, was bt*ing made into a 
large city. Even outlying islands, such as Bado, had 
their churches and congregations. 



Hit AnU'ChriHiian Policy ofihe TokugatooB* 




leau 



)ls between the Francisciins and Jesuits^" 

however, were nrobablv morfi hA^m^11 |ft f!liria»Ufijty 



H^j l ^dera^ In 1610, the wrath of the government was 
*^l^*'ftll y ^^"^"^'^ against the Uiierm. as the people 
calletl the p^/r<«. l^y tl^**'*' ^p**Ti ym^] |x>rRiRtpnt vioIa* 
u of Ja^)anese law . In 1611, f rom Sado, to which 
i sland thousands of Christian exiles had been sent 
work the mines, lyc^vasu believed he had obtained 
d<inim**n tarv proof in the Jai)ane8e language, of what 

3 of a ploi 



he hadlong suspected — the existence 



lot on 



|Mtrtpfihft iffltfYft yon verts and the foreign emiaeaiiet 
to retluce Japan to the position of a subject ata^ * 
rutting forth strenuous measures to root out iittai|v 
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what he believed to be a pestilential breoder of Beditjol 
and war, the Yudo Sh^tm advanced step by Htep to 
that great proclamation of January 27. 1614." in which 
the foreign priests were branded an triplo oneroJea — o f 
the (iountr y, of the K ami, and nf flio ^p^^^^^,1^^^1^ ThU 
proclamatiou wound up with tjie chaise that the Chrjg- 
tian biud Uiid come to Japan to cbiuige the RoTem - 
ment of the couutiT. ami to usurp ix)aBesBion of it. 
Whether or not he reiiHy had sufficient writtun proof 
of conspiracy against the nation's sovereignty, it itf 
t^ertaiu that iu this state piijier, ly^yasP jtbrt^willy 
t jnif.lieii the springH of Jaiiaiu-so patrtotism . JJot de - 
riiiiilCi hr"'7Tnn tn iliri l blood or provoke war, be 

tveuty-two Franciscans, Domiuicoua and Augnstiiiai, 
one hundred and seventeen foreign Jesuits, Had nisarly 
two hundred native priests and catechista, wtjn^ nr - 
rested. sent to Nagasaki, and thence shippe d like 
biiiiales of fiomboatiblea to Macao . 

Tet, as many of the foreJKn and native ChrigtUn 
teachers hid themselves in the country and as tit^ry 
who had been banished returned sccrcUy a nd co n- 
tinued the work of pronairanda . tlm i-rii^JH had not v ot 
0(jf m). Some of the Ji>aiiit prii-sts, t-vcn, w fh- still hop- 
ing that Hidtyori would mount to power \ but in ll>15, 
^ l^t^^jlgg^j^iding a pretext for war,'" called outapower- 

li^rV ful army and kid siq^e to the great caatle of Osaka . 

' JA, K the most imposing fortress in the cuuntrj'. In the 
\ xl^' '"*'*'' ^'"1* wl'ich tmsuMl. it is Kaid by the Jemtit 

Uw f^ fathera, that one hundred thousand men pArwbed. On 
June 0, inii), the castle was captured and tb« citodvl 
burned. After thouwuids of Hit^i'vori's fnlLiiiirun^ hjul 
rmnpiittHf^ htir q-kuj, and hjfl owii bodj had '■ 
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ibiuiied into 




^n yftHfW Wf|f° ..~tt^a»- 



oior of lyi^yoHu tn Tedo, »tin pilwl 
r from ^^5 to 1 ^'2*^ Jw n^' ltij f ^Imt bin fnthcr'a pwtw^fu l 
m. thi^lH ^llu^ fi.il..l ». .-itiriiittin^- thfi iLlit-M iwlitico-ro- 
li^ jiiiiis )lcn-trit[.-, iiow [>riJimiuut-il H)-iitfnri> of death qd 
every furuii-i.-r. i>fi..ht_ ur . attrrhiat foacd in the ooau- 
try. T he niory iif ti n- [ n'rwtH-'utiopa and homblp gafle r- 
JPRS that epBUo<l is iolii lit the volaminonB litenifatrB 

» which niBj bo gntburod from ovi:rj conntry in Enrope;" 
tiiotigh fmm thu JapuniNw MiK> " Tliu (Catholic taasiyj- 
ology of JnpKD iM tttiu An iintoachMl field forn [oative] 
hiftt'iriim." " Al l the c-lmrch edifioea y t>i»li t^ |nf* 
in- ilonio l irfied,_aDd temples 
uj'un thair rttia a. indci/N 
rui»tnct« ^l to Himdo and Na^i^ 



gtnn n tiiwl K'ft Htninliii»{ h 
auil iMkgixLut wcrv iTt'ctt-d 



ijaiii 



wero forbidilen over to leave 

jdliHIWHiHBbaeaniatT^ 



Thi Books of tlte. It/emo Opmed. 



ia^Ii^Sl, 

t he OQimtiT. 

QYBf twBptv.fivB h^m ^J,^ bwhmll '""^ burned, an d c 

mtf*^ ■"*"* *^"" if thft nin frf "■•■'*»"7 )""■", »"^ 

For jtun, at interrala aod in pliioei, the booln of 
the Inf^o vera opened, and the toiinns doTiaed b; 
fha natito pafpuui and Buddhiata eqaaUed in ilMir 
horror tboM wfaiuh Danto imaginaa, nuUI finaDy, in 
^6^ e xpo Ja i mnoac hnman nature, acgnatomed for 
^gfg trt anVinrWitn»t<on md wobiBM aioo. ooiiM ahuid y 
ii»Jaagar. Tlten ■ man named numo atfiro nttari 
the baoDer of the Virgin and called on alf ^TErJiitiana 
%tt* "**W1 hr '"■""- *■'-■ Profaabt jr as many ■• 




I 



ontli s. 
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thouBBDil men, women and children, but wiyujjil_^ 
BJnt^le foreigner, lay or clerical, among them, gathi 
from parts of Kiusliio. After burnin g ^ | [iiiilJ^ 
Buddhist tp^ plp s , t ^py fortififlt^ an ol(^ abandi 
castTe at 8himabay^ resolving to die rather than tmb - 
■"it- Against an army of veterans, led by skilled com- 
manders, tha fcf ftfeBB held ont durint; (in\[ nuintlm. 
iAt last, after a bloody aseanit, it nus taken, and 
women and i-hildreu were shingbtcred.*^ Tlioui 
Buffered death at the point of the H[>car and 8V< 
many were thronn into the sea; and otliers were 
into boiling hot springti, emblems of the eight Bi 
ist Hells. 

All efforts were now pat forth to_ qpiooLjUlL onlT 
flTirTntmnifY 1^]]^ also ever ything of foreigp yltuitiligr 
The Portut pitwB wpm hnnkfi^H Hi»l fh» ^^*h p«T..II, 
declared aq ftinntRll wlm nliniil.1 rphim Tho ai uo ko, 
or half-breed children, were collected and shipped by 
himdreds to Macao. All persons adopting or Uari 
ing Eurasians were to be banished, and their relati' 
pnnished. The Christian caUBe now becamo Ukf 
doometl city of Babylon or like the sito of Nim 
wbich, buried in the sand and covered with thu di 
lation and silence of centuries, became lotit to 
memory of the world, so that even the very roconl 
scripture was the jest of tlio infide), until the Bjmda 
Layard brought them again to resurrection. So, Ji 
aneae Christianity, having vanished in Wood, 
supposed to have no existence, thtis ftimtahing 
Lecky with ai^oment^ to prove t)io fxtirpative 
of persecution," 

Yet in 1859, on the o)>ening of the c<>untr)' Iry tni 
the Roman Catholic fathers at Nagafiski futuul to 
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surprise that they were re-opening the old mines, and 
that their work was in historic continuity with that ol 
their predecessors. The blood of the martyrs had been 
the seed of the church. Amid much ignorance and 
darkness, there were thousands of people who, through 
the Viigin, worshipped God ; who talked of Jesus, and 
of the Holy Spirit ; and who refused to worship at the 
pagan shrines.^ 



Summary of Roman Christianity in Japan. 

Let us now strive impartially to appraise the Chris- 
tianity of this era, and inciuire what it found, what it 
attempted to do, what it did not strive to attain, what 
was the character of its propagators, what was the 
mark it made upon the country and upon the mind ol 
the people, and whether it left any permanent influ- 
ence. 

The gospel net which had gathered aU sorts of fish 
in Europe brought a varied quality of spoil to Japan. 

aese missio naries, beginninp with 
X^vi«r tfn^p are mauv noble ^" ' 

wl^g pTftfupHfii^l j} ^ their motives^ acts, lives and suffer- 

of both natural and r e- 
In their praise, both the pagan and 
the Christian, as well as critics biased by their pre* 
possessions in favor either of the Reformed or the Bo- 
man phase of the faith, can unite. 

The character of the native converts is, in many in- 
stances, to be commended, and shows the direct truth 
of Christianity in fields of life and endeavor, in ethics 
and in conceptions, far superior to those which the Jap- 
anese religious systems have produced. In the teaoh^ 
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Then begaa a series of i^erBeciitiops, which, how- 
ftvp f , y-f-i-R carried ou spastuotlicallv aiid locally, but not 
univei-ailly or with system. Bitte r '" "tf""" pt'^*^** 
they were ne u tral i zed or the law benajna-ajlnaj^ ]nHi.i- 



jp other parts ot the realm.-. It is estimated that te n 
thousand new converts were made in the siagla Yea r. 
1589. that is. the second year after the isnne of the 
edict, aud again in the next year, 1590. It mipht even 
hft rBA^nahlfl tn a uppose tha t, \^ thft work been otin - 
r|mjtj«l wiaply gfl fl withont the too open dafiance of thy 
letter of the law, the a'ft-ful aeqoel which historr know* . 
Ilitillti ""* llfl V" ljp<'r - 

Let iiR n:mcmlter that the Duke of Alva, the tool of 
Philip IT., failing to cnmh the Dutch llepnblic hod 
cuuqaered Purtngal for his master. The two kingdoms 
of till) IlH>riiiii ]>tjuin&ala were now united under one 
crowu. Spain lotigetl for tratie with Japan, ami whil e 
her mercbapts hoped to diwplace their Portugu^e 
ri vals, the Mpauiah l-'i-auciscaus not HcmpUnR to we*f 
a political cloak and thus override the Pope'a ball o f 
world-partit ioH, determined to get a tootboU almm- 
side of the Jesuits. Ho. m tl593i n 8pani«li anTOT of 
the governor of the Philippine Tslands camo to Kioto, 
bringing four Spanish yi-]^iii-i>ti'iin prit^^H , who wur c 
allowed to build houses in Kiflto . but onlv on th« fx * 
press understanding tha t tliia was becaqgg__uLJllfii r 
coniiaig aa dUV TTyB 61 a Inenillj' power, and with the 
explicitly s pecined condition that theY werp pot to 
ij?oacn^ eii "»r p»lJ!niv »v pHv«fa.|y. Almort imm& 
ditttelY violating thtjir I'ledee md the l" "H|ti*Tjf*T 
gnmted tnem, these Bpauiay^lM- wt^g^ y th«i TnntiBftntit 
of their order, openly t)reacbeil in the atta efa^ Bo- 
Htdea exciting diflcoitl amoit):^ the CUiintiaa c 




giidt'Yoshi. to gratify his oflm mood aud tent his po*- 
Ttual r«U>r for a sliudowy wmporor. ».»iged 
»;».. p,..^y||„p. ^i.iL. tl..Y »..rp liuilding ohurohfls-at 
Kiikto mid OHitko. 'Vln-y were led to the execatioo- 
((rouDd in esai^ly tlie eaniD toabion as felons, an d ei- 
wcuU*tl by cnirifijtioD, at N ag aaaki, Fcbroaiy S. 1597. . 
Thrt-o PorttigunBo Jewqits, Rix HpouUfa yrftm!ii »n^|i «tiil 
wvi'tit^Tii imtive Christiaas v«t*> stretched onbamboo 
yti.sw4-M, ami tlieir bodies frooi thifth to sboaldef were 
tnui-tfixi»l with apeanu Tbey met their doom nnoom- 
pUiuiu^ly. 

In the oyo of the Janaqaffl hTi *^"^ BVP f"" T"* 

to JeaUi. not as Ohrwtiiuw. bat a8 Uw-broaktaii and b» 

^pf^rDOfl nnlitinn] oooBpinitons. Tho imitpicitina of 

L HiiliW imlij wunt fiirtli^-]- coiitimiKl by ft H^Miniwh aoft - 

l< ai»4ain. who (thowinl liim a mnp of tbf world "ii u-jiicb 

fc wi^n> nmri»-»l tb<' vawt iloriiiHitm:* of tlw hipg of Spain ; 

till- HtMniiinl ittfcinning the Japanese, io apgwer to nis 

■ hrfwd <jiieBtiop. that thww great coimocrta bad bge a 

n^i.. hvt,h» Win^i ■nldiera followinf^ Op the mrieata, 

t he worit beiim finished by the natJto and foreign al- 

Uiw. 

Tkt Pitliliait Okaradtr of Buman ChritHimty, 

The noouui Gatholio " Hi»tuin) dt't' tf^im Cbr^ti- 

*""- " ■^"" % mil""' Uliarr*''' "\ 1*^" miwioDarT 

movam Mt in Japan , a diatacter almost inextricably a«- 

SoeQedwith the papal and other political Chistiaaity 

I of tht) tJDHt, wbf'ii Slate ami Cborcli « t-re aoited iu aD 

I Iho coontrieH nf Europe, t»tb Cathulic aod Piutestaot. 

repoblii'au HnllaoJ, Ituwttir of tuU.>rmtJou and 
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turturus wliiob in its lionible details is almost i 
strribable. The maty relics now in the miwotiins of 
Europe, but once used in church discipline, t»u be 
fully appreciated only by a physician or au anatomicit. 
In Japan, with the spirit o f Alvs and Philip TT- thuae 
b eUevera m tne rigateouKnesa of the Inouiaition at- 
tacked violently the character of native hnniiflH , ami in- 
cited their converta to insult the gods, deatroy the 
Buddhist imafi^. and bom or desecrate the old ahrinca. 
I'liey persuaded the daimiOe. when these lord** hiul h.» - 
come OhristJBna. to compel their subjects to emt^ry ep 
their religion on pain of exile or banishment Whole 
districts were ordered to become ChtTstian, The bnnzefl 
were exiled or killed, and fire and aword aa well a» 
preaching;, w ere employod as meam of conmrsion . In 
ready imitation of the HudilliistH, fietitioiig miraclea 
wer^ frtm iiPTit ^Y f ;ot up to utilize ti n* i;rfifllll'*J "' Ijr 
saperBtitioiiH in furthering the faith — all of which 
is related not by hostile critics, but by admirtuf; titft' 
torians and by sympathizbg eye-witnesses." 

TIjR ^ipos^ pro yinent feature of the Roman Catholi- 
aaPLoL iamUL-^'^ its political animus an d finmyT^gn. 
In writings of this era, J^ajianese historians tre«t of the 
Christian miHsionary movement leas as something re- 
li^ious, and more as that which inihienctnl Kov4«miiient 
and politics, rather than society <ni its moral widf. Ko 
alwt, Uie imjiitrtiid liistoriaii miint i;<ini<iilor \ii^\ tt\\ \jjft 
whole, desiutc the individual instancea of bolv litiea 
and unselfiHh pnr|X)ses, the wo rfc ^f thfl -Prntn ^pmaw 
and Spaitish friare and "fathers " waa, Intho tniun, an 
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impi io bniin Japan more or lens din^ctly j 

till' Fo|>o or of thiw*" nili'rn talleii 
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they had already bronght Mexico, South America and 
large portions of India under the same control. The 
words of Jeaus before the Roman procurator had no t 
been apprehended: — "My ^ inj^Hnji jg not of thia 
world." 



TWO CENTURIES OF SILEMCJi. 



"The frog in the well knows not the gretl ocbkl" 

— Snnikht Mid Japuieao PtothIi. 
" When the blind lud the blind, both Ul into the dlteh." 

— jApinew P j ot wU . 
"The little ialuid of Deihimk. well tad propbetioUly ugnil^ing Forw- 
IiUiid, wan JnpsD'i window, throogh which ahe looked kt the whule Oeci- 
dent ... We are under oliligttian to Hollwid lor Uie urta of rotfiaftw 
inSi miDiDg, phana>cv. wtconumy. uul medicine . . . ' Kuigaku ' (i r., 
Datch learning) pan .. — . i for medicine " [lUlS-llMMJ.— 

llUULo Nitob^. 

"The great p«<3e, of which od. wu more like tb« rtiUaaw 

of ttognant poola than the Dali dear lake."— Mitmkari 

" The anoeitral puliay l-i t BiDat be dono iiwhy nith. U 

it wu adopted b; | it waa wiae in Uxii tinic, wby 

not kdopt ■ new pol wiie in jroni tima." — Sakmn* 

Bhotao. wrote in 18ii, una 

" And ■lawl)' tloatiiii p 

Tiioae Blaok Shipi Md to and fro." 

— Japaneie i»I1&d ol the Black Ship, iBV> 
"The next daj waa Sunday (Jnlj lOlh). and, aa aaoal. divine aerricB 
waa held on board the iibipa, and, in aooonlBace with proper rererenoe toi 
the day, no oommunioatioti waa held with the Japaneaa aatharilila." 
— Perry 'i Narratire. 

" Pniae God, from whom all blnainga flow. 
Praiae Him, all oreatnreji here below, 
Praiae Him above, ye heaTeoly boat, 
Praiae Father. Son, and Holy Gbnat." 
—Sang on U. 8. S ». Hiaainaippi, in Yedo Bay. July 10, ISBS. 
" I Tefnae to aee aoyone on Sunday, 1 am reaoWed to aet an eiamptt ol 
a proper obeerranoe of tbe Sabbath ... I will try to niakt it what 1 
belieTe it waa intended to be — a day of teal" — Townaend Hairia'a Diary, 
Snnday, Anguit 31, 1S56 

"I haTe galled thee by thy name. I have aaroamed thee, tboogb thus 
baat not known me, I am the LoHD, and there ia none ebe ; beaidea ^ 
there ia no God." — laaiah. 

'*I saw andemeath tbe altar the Mala of them that had been abua IW 
the word of God, and for the teatimooy which they held."— Jofan, 

"That they tbonld neek God. if haply tbey might fee) after him, tbo^ 
be ia not tai from eacb one of oa." — Paul. 

"Other ihaep haie I which are not of thia fold: them alio 1 miMt 
being, and they shall hear my voioe ; and they aboil becume one Hook, «aa 



CHAPTER Xn 

TWO CENTURIBS OP 8ILBNCB 

The Japanese Shut In 

Sincerely regretting tliat we canuot pass more fay- 
orable judgments upon the ChriMtiauity of the seven- 
teenth century in Japan, let us look into the two cen- 
turies of silence, and see what was the story between 
the paling of the Christian record in 1637, and the 
glowing of the palimpsest in 1859, when the new era 
begins. 

The policy of the Ja|)ane8e rulers, after the sup- 
posed utter extir{)ation of Christianity, was the double 
one of exclusion and inclusion. A deliberate attempt, 
long persisted in and for centuries apparently success- 
ful, was made to insulate JafMUi from the shock of 
change. The purpose was to draw a whole nation and 
l^eople away from the currents and movements of hu- 
manity, and to stereotype national thought and cus- 
tom. This was carried out in two ways : first, by ex- 
clusion, and then by inclusion. All foreign influences 
were shut off, or reduced to a minimum. The whole 
western world, especially Christendom, was put under 
ban. 

Even the apparent exception made in favor of the 
Dutch was with the motive of making inolation more 
•'otuplete, and of securing the perfect safety which that 
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isolation was expected to briug. For, baviug bnilt, 
not indeed with biick and luurtur, but by moans of 
edict and law, both open and secret, a groat wall of 
exclusion more powerful than that of China's, it was 
necessarv that there Bbould be a port-hole, fur both 
sally and exit, and a slit for vigilant scrutiny of any 
attempt tu force seclusiou or \'ioIate the frontier. 
Hence, the Hollanders were allowed to have a small 
place of residence in front of a lai^e city and at the 
head of a land-locked harbor. There, the fort-igneni 
being isoluted and under strict guard, the gonimmvot 
could have, as it were, a nerve which touched the dis- 
tant nations, and could also, as with a telescoi>e, 8w«ep 
the horizon for signs of danger. 

So, in 1640, the Hollanders were ordered to evacn- 
ate Hirado, and occupy the little " outer island " 
called Deshinta, in front of the city of Kagaeoki, and 
connected therewith by a bridge. Any shipH oDtor> 
ing this hill-girdled harbor, it was believed, could b» 
easily managed by the military resources poBHcmed bj 
the government. Vessels were allowed yearly to faring 
the news from abroad and exchange the prodiKte dl 
Japan for those of EurojHi. The English, who had " 
1617 opened a trade and conducted a fat-torj' lor 
years,' were nnable to compete with the Dutch, 
about 1624, after having lost in the venture forty iLoo- 
saud pounds sterling, withdrew entirety from the Jap- 
anese trade. The Dutch were thus left without a rival 
from Christendom, 

Japan ceased her former trade and commnnicatioiui 
with the Philippiue Islands, Aunam, Siam, Ute Spiee 
Islands and India,^ and began to restrict trade and 
commanicatiou with Korea and China. The KarMni^ 
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who were considered as vassals, or semi-vassals, came 
to Japan to present their congratulations on the acces- 
sion of each new Sbogon ; and some small trade was 
done at Fnsan under the superintendence of the da- 
imiO of Tsushima. Even this relation with Korea was 
rather one of watchfulness. It sprang from the pride 
of a victor rather than from any desire to maintain re- 
lations with the rest of the world. As for China, the 
communication with her was astonishingly little, only 
a few junks crossing yearly between Nankin and Nag- 
asaki ; so that, with the exception of one slit in their 
tower of observation, the Japanese became well isolat- 
ed from the human family. 

This system of exclusion was accompanied by an 
equally vigorous policy of inclusiveness. It was de- 
liberately determined to keep the people from going 
abroad, either in their bodies or minds. All seaworthy 
ships were destroyed. Under pain of imprisonment 
and death, all natives were forbidden to go to a foreign 
country, except in the rare cases of urgent government 
service. By settled precedents it was soon made to be 
understood that those who were blown out to sea or 
carried away in stress of weather, need not come back ; 
if they did, they must return only on Chinese and 
Korean vessels, and even then would be grudgingly 
allowed to land. It was given out, both at home and 
to the world, that no shipwrecked sailors or waifs 
would be welcomed when brought on foreign vessels. 

This inclusive policy directed against physical ex- 
portation, was still more stringently carried out when 
ai^died to imports affecting the minds of the Japanese. 
The ** government deliberately attempted to establish 
a aooiety impervious to foreign ideas from withouli 
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and fostered within bj all sorts of artificial le] 
Tliis isolation a£Fected every departmont of pri« 
and public life, Metlioda of eduwition were cast ] 
de&aitti mould ; uvea matters of dress and hoi 
architecture were strictly regulated by the 8tut4*, f 
iudustries were restricted or forced into lipeciliod e 
Ddls, thus retarding economic developiuente." ' 



Slarving of the Mind. 

In the science of keeping life nnthiii stunted li 
and urtificiid boundariuu, tht; Jupauese genius exd 
It has been well said that " the Japanese mind is (j 
in little things and little in great things." To cn^fl 
tap-root of a pine-shoot, and, by regulating the 
ance of earth and water, to raise a pine-tree i 
when fifty years old shall be no higher tbao » a 
dollar, has been the proud ambition of many an a 
in botany. lu like manner, the Tokngawa ShO) 
(1604-1808) determined to so limit the supply of n 
tat fixxl, that the uiind of Japan shuutil be < 
correctly dwarfed proportions of puoiu<>sH, »u i 
by lovers of artificiality and uitcunscioiiH carict 
Philosophy was selected sh a chii^f tool nroong \ 
angines of oppr^s-sion, and us the main infloenof 
stunting the intellect All thought must bu ortho^ 
according to the ataudards of Coofucianiinn. 
pounded by Chu Hi. Anything Uke originality ia] 
titry, learning or pUiloHophy must bt> liootod do< 
Art must follow Cliinese, Buddhist and JapaneMt I 
ditions. Any violation of this onler would ti 
ciiim. All leominR must be in the Chinese and Japao- 
ese languages — thv former mis - prunoiinoed and ia 
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sound bearing as much resemblance to Pekingise speech 
as " Pennsylvania Dutch ** does to the language of Ber- 
lin. Everything like thinking and study must be with 
a view of sustaining and maintaining the established 
order of things. The tree of education, instead of 
being a lofty or mde-spreading cryptomeria, must be 
the measured nursling of the teacup. If that trio of 
emblems, so admired by the natives, the bamboo, pine 
and plum, could produce glossy leaves, ever-green 
needles and fragrant blooms within a space of four 
cubic inches, so the law, the literature and the art of 
Japan must display their normal limit of fresh fra- 
grance, of youthful vigor and of venerable age, endur- 
ing for aye, within the vessel of Japanese inclusion so 
carefully limited by the Tedo authorities. 

Such a policy, reminds one of the Amherst agricul- 
tural experiment in which bands of iron were strapped 
around a much-afflicted squash, in order to test vital 
potency. It recalls the pretty little story of Picciola, 
in which a tender plant must grow between the inter- 
stices of the bricks in a prison yard. Besides the 
potent bonds of the only orthcxlox Confucian philos- 
ophy which was allowed and the legally recognized re- 
ligions, there was gradually formed a manellous sys- 
tem of legislation, that turned the whole nation into a 
secret society in which spies and hypocrites flourished 
like fungus on a dead log. Besides the unwritten code 
of private law,* that is, the local and general customs 
founded on immemorial usage, there was that peculiar 
legal system framed by lyeyasii, bequeathed as a 
legacy and for over two hundred years practically the 
sapreme law of the land. 

What this law was, it was exceedingly difficult, if not 
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utterly imposeible, for the aliens dwelling in tlie 
try at Kagasaki ever to find out. Keenly lutvlli 
ii8 many of tUe pUysicians, superintendenta and 
uembers of thti Butch trading compaoy were, 
seem never to have been able to get bold of wliat 
been called " The Testament of ly^yaaH." " This caa- 
aisted of one hundred laws or regulations, based uu & 
home-spun sort of Coufucianism, intended to be ortlio- 
doxy " unbroken for ages eternal." 

Tu a man of western mode of thinking, the most i^ 
touisbiug thing is that this law was esotvric* ^H 
people knew of it only by its irresistible force, and^l 
the constant pressure or the rare easing of its i^| 
hand. Those who executed the law were drilled in ili 
routine from childhood, and this rontiue became aecond 
nature. Only a few copies of the original iustrameiit 
were knowu, and these were kept with a secrecy wfaidi 
to the people became a sacred mystery goarded by a 
long avenue of awe. 



77ie Dukhiiien at Deshiiita. 



I 



The Dutchmen who lived at Di'shima for two 
tnrie» and a half, and the foreigners who fintt laudi 
the treaty jxjrts in 1859, on inquiring about the nietfai 
of the Japanese Government, the laws and tbeir ad- 
ministration, found that everj-thii^ vms veiled bohiDtl 
a vI^^e embodiment of something which was oaUod 
" the Law." What that law was, by whonn tnartH. 
and under what sanctions enforce<l, no one eonld tell; 
though all seemed to stand in awe of it as somettuag 
of superhuman efficiency. Its myHterionsne«8 WM 
only equalled by the al^ect subniixKion which it ur 
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Foreign diplomatists, on trying to deal with 
the Beat and souroe of authority, instead of seeing the 
real head of power, played, as it were, a game of chess 
against a mysterious hand stretched out from behind 
a curtain. Morally, the whole tendency of such a dual 
system of exclusion and of inclusion was to make a 
nation of liars, foster confirmed habits of deceit, and 
create a code of politeness vitiated by insincerity. 

With such repression of the natural powers of hu- 
manity, it was but in accordance with the nature <rf 
things that licentiousness should run riot, that on the 
fringes of society there should be the outcast and the 
pariah, and that the social waste of humanity by prosti- 
tution, by murder, by criminal execution under a code 
that prescribed tlie death |)eualty for hundreds of of- 
fences, should be enormous. It is natural also that in 
such a state of society |)opulation ^ should be kept 
doffn within necessaiy limits, not only by famine, by 
the restraints of feudalism, by legalized murder in the 
form of vendetta, by a system of prostitution that 
made and still makes Japan infamous, by child mur^ 
der, by lack of encouragement given to feeble or mal- 
formed children to live, and by various devices known 
to those who were ingenious in keeping up so artificial 
a state of society. 

That there were many who tried to break through 
this wall, from both the inside and the outside, and to 
f<»ce the frontiers of exclusion and inclusion, is not to 
be wondered at Externally, there were bold spirits 
from Christendom who burned to know the secrets of 
the mysterious land. Some even yearned to wear the 
ruby crown. Tlie wonderful story of past Christian 
triumphs deeply stirred the heart of more than one 
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fiery spirit, and so we find variou» attempts mai 
the olericBil brethren of soutbem Ennjpo to oiit^^'f 
countr). Bound by their promises, the Dutch <;«[ 
could not introdnce .these eniisttafies of a baiin^ 
ligion within the borders ; yet there are several 
able instances of Boman CathoHc " religious " * gi 

themselves left by shipmasters on the shows of J, 

The lion's den of reality was Yedo. Like tlie Ihnk. 
den of fable, the footprints all led one way, and whfln 
these led the bones of the victims soon lay. 

Besides these men with religiotis motives, the ahipt 
of the West came with oSers of trade and tbreata di 
inviisiou. Those were Englisli, French, Busbiko and 
American, and the story of the frequent episodoe bas 
been told by Hililreth, Aston,* Nitob^, aud otbu^ 
There is also a considerable boily of nati^'o literal 
which gives the inside view of these efTorta to foiro 
seclusion of the hermit nation, and coax or coRijxili 
Japanese to be more sociable and more hunuui. 
were in vain until the peaceful armada, under the flag 
of thirty-one stars, led by Matthew Calbraith PenTF," 
broke the long sechisiou of this Tliorn-MMe of tbp 
Pacific, and the unarmed diplomacy of T<>wn«cnd Har- 
ris," brought Japan into the brotherhood of cominer* 
cial and Christian nations. 

Within the isolating walls and the barred gate* tb« 
story of the »e<ikers after 0<xl is a tbrillitig one. The 
intellect of choice spirits, bejiting like caged oagleB tlie 
bars of their prisons, yearned for more light aiid life. 
" Though an eagle be starving," says the J«|nuie«e pnn- 
" it will not eat grain ; " and so, while tb« i 
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l>the i>eople and i 
lud food — even the 



Tudite, were cout«4it i 
cbopped straw and hiwb 
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materialistic Confacianism and dcx^iyed Boddhism — 
there were noble souIh who soared upward to exeroise 
their (}o<l-giyen powers, and to seek nourishment fitted 
for that human spirit which goeth upward and not 
downward, and which, ever in restless discontent, seeks 
the Infinite. 

ProtesU of Inquiring Spirits. 

There is no stronger proof of the true humanity and 
the innate god-likeness of the Japanese, of their wor- 
thiness to hold and their inherent power to win a high 
place among the nations of the earth, than this longing 
of a few elect ones for the best that earth could give 
and Heaven bestow. We find men in travail of spirit, 
groping after God if haply they might find Him, fol- 
lowing the ways of the Hpirit along lines difibrent, and 
in pathways n'mot<s from those laid down by Confucius 
and his materialistic commentators, or by Buddha and 
his parodists or caricaturists. The story of the phi- 
losophers, who mutinied against the iron clamps and 
govemmentally nourished system of the Biido College 
expounders, is yet to be fully told." It behooves some 
Japanese scholar to tell it 

How earnest truth-seeking Japanese protested and 
rebelled against the economic fallacies, against the po- 
litical des|)otism, against the abominable usurpations, 
against the false strategics and against the inherent 
immonditios of the Tokugawa system, has of late years 
been set forth with tantalizing suggestiveness, but 
only in fragments, by the native historians. Heart- 
rending is the narrative of these men who studied, 
who taught, who examined, who sifted the mountains 
of chaff in the native literature and writings, who mad^ 
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long jouraejB oil foot all over the country, who (nr- 
tively travelled in Korea aud China, who boanM 
Dutch and Uus(;iau vessels, who secretly read foriiid- 
den bookti, who tried to improve their country and 
their people. These men saw that their country was 
fiilling behind not only the nations of tho Went, but, aa 
it seemed to them, even the nations of the Ea^t. They 
felt that radical (changes were DvueBsory in ordi-r to ~ 
form the awfid poverty, diseuBe, Ucentiousnees, tiati< 
weakness, decay of bodily jmwers, ami the crvopiufj _ 
ralysis of the Hamurai intellect and spirit. How tb^ 
were ostracized, persecuted, put under ban, hound- 
ed by the spies, thrown into prison ; how they died 
of stan'atiou or of lUseaso ; how they were behi "" 
ed, cnicified, or comi>olled to commit hara-h 
their books were pm^ed by tlio censors, or put ai 
ban or desti-oyed,''^ luid their maps, writings and jilalfls 
burned, has not yet been told. It is a story that, when 
fully narrated, will make a volume of extraonltnary in- 
terest It is a Htory which both Christian imd bunuu 
interests challenge some native author to tell. 

During all this time, but es])ecially during the fint 
half of the nineteenth century, there was odu steady 
goal to which tlie aspiring student evor kc]>t his f&ith, 
aud to which his feet tended. There was ono plam 
pilgrimage, toward which the sons of the 
moved, and which, despite the spy and the lufoi 
aud the vi^^ilanoe of governors, fed their spiriU, 
whence tliey carried the sacnxl fire, or bore the 
whose har\'est we now see. That goal of tlie 
band was Nagasaki, luid the place where the li 
burned and the sacred f!ames were kindled wrs OiJu- 
iuia. Tho men who helped to moke tme paWtfti, da^ 
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ing thinkers, inquirers after tmth, bringers in of a bet- 
ter time, yes, and even Christians and preachers of the 
good news of God, were these Dutchmen of D^ehima. 

A Handfvl of Salt in a Siagnanl Mass. 

The Nagasaki Hollanders were not immaculate 
saints, neither were they sooty devils. They did not 
profess to be Christian missionaries. On the other 
hand, they were men not devoid of conscience nor of 
sympathy with aspiring and struggling men in a her- 
mit nation, eager for light and truth. The Dutchman 
during the time of hermit Japan, as we see him in the 
literature of men who were hostile in faith and covet- 
ous rivals in trade, is a repulsive figure. He seems to 
be a brutal wretch, seeking only gain, and willing to 
sell conscience, humanity and his religion, for pelf. In 
reality, he was an ordinary European, probably no bet- 
ter, certainly no worse, than his age or the average 
man of his country or of his continent Further, 
among this average dozen of exiles in the interest of 
commerce, science or culture, there were frequently 
honorable men far above the average European, and 
shining examples of Christianity and humanity. Even 
in his submission to the laws of the country, the 
Dutchman did no more, no less, but exactly as the 
daimioe,'* who like himself were subject to the humili- 
ations imposed by the rulers in Yedo. 

It was the Dutch, who, for two hundred years sup- 
plied the culture of Europe to Japan, introduced 
Western science, furnished almost the onlv intellect- 
oal stimulant, and were the sole teachers of medioiD 
and science.*^ They trained up hundreds of JapoM 
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to be phjBicituis who practised rational medicine 
surgery. They filled with needed courage the hi 
of men, who, secretly practising dissection of the 
of criminttlti, demonstrated the falsity of Cliin^iM) )< 
of anatomy. It was Dutch science which eipli 
and drove out of Japan that Chinese Hyutem of 
icine, by means of which so many millions have, 
ing the long ages, been slowly torturod to death. 
The D^Khima Dutchman was a kindly ad 
helper, guide and frieud, tho one means of oomrai 
cation with the world, a handful of salt in the 
nant mass. Long before the United States, or 
modoro Perry, the Hollanders advised the Yedo 
ernment in favor of international intercoonie. The 
Dnteh langm^, nearest in structure and vocabolaiy 
to the English, even richer in the deecriptiTo ener- 
gy of its terms, and saturated withal with ChristiftO 
truth, WHS studied by e^er jonng men. These Hpc«k- 
ers of an impersonal language which in psycbfilogtcal 
development was scarcely above the grade ol <diild< 
hood, were exercised in a tongne that stands mnkmiiI 
to none in Europe for parity, vigor, personality mx) 
philosophical power. The Japanese stndenta of t>nl«h 
held a golden key which opened the trawwraB of 
modem thought and of the world's literature, llw 
minds of thinking Japanese were thos mad* plasUe 
for the rocejitiou of tho ideas of Christianity. Beat of 
all, though forbidden by their contracts 
Bibles into Japan, the Dutchmen, by means of 
iif reference, pointed more than one inquiring spi 
the information by which the historio Chrifll 
known. The books which tht-y imported, the 
mation which they gave, tho stimalus which 
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parted, were as seeds planted within masonry-covered 
earth, that were to apheave and overthrow the fabric 
of exclusion and inclusion reared by the Tokugawa 
ShOguns. 

Time and space fail us to tell how eager spirits not 
only groped after God, but sought the living Christ — 
though often this meant to them imprisonment, suicide 
enforced by the law, or decapitation. Tet over all 
Japan, long before the broad pennant of Perry was 
mirrored on the waters of Yedo Bay, there were 
here and there masses of leavened opinion, spots of 
kindled light, and fields upon which the tender green 
sprouts of new ideas could be detected. To-day, as 
inquiry among the oldest of the Christian leaders and 
scores of volumes of modem biography shows, the most 
earnest and faithful among the preachers, teachers and 
soldiers in the Christian army, were led into their 
new world of ideas through Dutch culture. The fact 
is revealed in repeated instances, that, through father, 
grandfather, uncle, or other relative — some pilgrim to 
the Dutch at Nagasaki —came their first knowledge, 
their initial promptings, the environment or atmos- 
phere, which made them all sensitive and ready to re- 
ceive the Christian truth when it came in its full form 
from the living missionary and the vital word of God. 
Some one has well said that the languages of modem 
Europe are nothing more than Christianity expressed 
with differing pronunciation and vocabulary. To him 
who will receive it, the mastery of any one of the lan- 
guages of Christendom, is, in a large sense, a revelation 
of God in Christ Jesus. 
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Seekers after God. 

Pathetic, even to the compulsion of tears, is tbe 
story of these seekere after Gocl. We, who to-day are 
sorrounded bj every motive and inducement to Chris- 
tian lining and by every means and appliance (ortht*. 
practice of the Christian life, may well cunuider fd 
momeut the Ktniggle of eumust souls to fiiid out C 
Think of this one who &idH a Latin Bible i-a^tt i 
the shore from some broken ship, and bearing it ttc-d 
ly in his boaom to tho HoiUuidor, giuna light i 
the meaning of ibi message. Think of the oohleoi 
Watanabe Oboni,'* who, by means of the Jti{^uui« 
terpreter of Dntch, Takano Choyei, m thrilled with | 
story of Jesus of Nazareth who helped and hei 
and spake as no otiier man i>pake, teaching with I 
authority above that of tho masters Coofuciiu I 
Buddha. Think of tlje daimtu of Mito," who, proudfl 
lineage, learned and scholarly, and Burroande<I I 
host of educated men, is yet uiiHatiHfied with what I 
wise of his own country could give hini, aud y 
around him tho relics unoarthtKl from the old pone- 
cutions. From n picture of tlie Virgin, a fmgmeut d 
a litany, or it may be a part of a breriary, be tries to 
make oat what Christianity is. 

Think of Yokoi Hcishiro,'^ learned in Confacios ud 
his commentators, who seeks better Itf^t, sends to 
China for a Chinese tranalation of the New Tesbuneutt 
and in his lectures on the Oonfncian ethics, to tfae de- 
light and yet to the KUrprist^ of his h^aren who best 
grander truth than they are able to tlnd in textarmoi- 
luentary, really preaches Christ, and prophsttiM tlut 
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the time will come when the walls of isolation being 
levelled, the brightest intellects of Japan will welcome 
this same Jesns and His doctrine. Think of him again, 
when unable to purify the Augean stables of Tedo*s 
moral corruption, because the time was at hand for 
other cleansing agencies, he retires to his home, con- 
tent awhile with his books and flowers. Again, see 
him summoned to the capital, to sit at Ki(>to— like 
aged Franklin among the young statesmen of the Con- 
stitution in Philadelphia — with the Mikado*s youthful 
advisers in the new government of 1868. Think of 
him pleading for the elevation of the pariah Eta, ac- 
cursed and outcast through Buddhism, to humanity 
and citisenship. Then hear him uige eloquently the 
right of personal belief, and argue for toleration under 
the law, of opinions, which the Jufianese then stigma- 
tiled as '' evil ** and devilish, but which we, and many 
of them now, call sound and Christian. Finally, be- 
hold him at night in the public streets, assaulted by 
assassins, and given quick death by their bullet and 
blades. See his gray head lying severed from his 
body and in its own gore, the wretched murderers 
thinking they have stayed the advancing tide of Chris- 
tianity ; but at home there dwells a little son destined 
in God*s providence to become an earnest Christian 
and one of the brilliant leaders of the native Christi- 
anity of Japan in our day. 

The Buddhisi InquUiiara. 



During the nation's period of Thom-rose-like seclu- 
idon, the three religions recognized by tlie law were 
Buddhism, Shinto and Confucianism. Christianity 
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was the outlawed sect. AJI over the conutr}', oa { 
Iiigb-raads, at the bridges, and iii the villugeH, 1 
aiid cities, the fuudamental laws of the conntrr ^ 
written ou woodeu tablets called koaataQ. Thi 
framed oud roofed for protocUou from the weather,! 
easily before the eyes of every man, woman and < 
and written in a style and language understood of 1 
deuonuced the Christian religion a& an aocursed '* 
and offered gold to the spy and informer ; '* while a 
a year every Samurai was required to swear on the 1 
faitli of a gentleuim that he had notliing to do i 
Ohristiuuity. From the seventeenth twntiirj, Ui»< 
try having Ijeen dirideti into parishes, the iiiquisill 
wud under tite charge of the Buddhist prieeitH i 
penetrated into the house and family anil ^aardud 1 
graveyards, tm that neither earth nor tire should < 
bratte the carcass of a Christian, nor his dnst or i 
defile the ancestral graveyards. Twice — in lf>86 i 
in 1711 — were the rewards increased and tho Bnddl 
bloodhounds of Japan's Inquisition set on fresh t 
On one occasion, at Osaka, in 1839," a rebulliou I 
oat which wti8 believed, Ihaogh without evidoDoi 
have been instigate^l in some way by men wiUj Oi 
tiim ideas, and was certainly led by Oshio. the 
opponent of Budilhism, of Tokugawa, and of the |i 
lent Confucianism. Possibly, the upriBiug wiw a 
by refugees from Korea. Thoett implicate^l wurw, • 
speedy trial, crucified or beheaded. lu the iioatll 
part of the country the ettruiuony of Ebomi or t 
ling ou the cross," was long p<!rfonned. Thoi 
people were made to pass through a wicket, \ 
which and on the ground lay a cupper pl«ta> eDgrsTHd 
with the imaae of thu Ohrixt luid the enmi In ttlt 
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way it was hoped to utterly eradicate the very memory 
of Chriatiaiiity, which, to the oonmion people, had be- 
come the synonym for sorcery. 

Bat besides Uie seeking after Ood by earnest souls 
and the protest of philosophers, there was, amid the 
prevailing immorality and the agnosticism and scep- 
ticism bred by decayed Buddhism and the materialis- 
tic philosophy based on Confucius, some earnest strug- 
gles for the purification of morals and the spiritual 
improvement of the people. 

The Skingaku MovemenL 

One of the most remarkable of the movements to 
this end was that of the Shingaku or Heart Learning. 
A class of practical moralists, to offset the prevailing 
tendency of the age to much speculation and because 
Buddhism did so little for the people, tried to make 
the doctrines of Confucius a living force among the 
great mass of people. This movement, though Confu- 
cian in its chief tone and color, was eclectic and in- 
tended to combine all that was best in the Chinese 
system with what could be utilized from Shinto and 
Buddhism. With the preaching was combined a good 
deal of active benevolence. Elspecially in the time of 
famine, was care for humanity shown. The effect upon 
the people was noticeable, followers multiplied rapidly, 
and it is said that even the government in many in- 
stances made them, the Shingaku preachers, the dis- 
tributors of rice and alms for the needy. Some of the 
preachers became bunous and counted among their 
followers many men of influence. The liteimry side 
of the movement " has been bi Haa 

u 
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of English readers through Mr. Mitfonl's tmnsUtkn 
of throe sermous from the volume entitled S] 
DOwa. Other discourses have been from time 
rendered into Euglish, those by Shibata, entitled 
SeniioDs of the Dove-Uke Venerable Master, being 
pecially famous. 

This uiovemeDt, interesting as it was, came to no 
end when the country began to be convnlsMl by th« 
appi-oachiug entrance of foreigners, through the Perry 
treaty ; but it serves to show, what we believe to \x 
the truth, that the moriU rotttiuuesB as well as the 
physit^iil decay of the Japanese people reacbod thnir 
acme just previous to the apparition of thu Atuerioin 
fltiL't in 1853. 

The story of aioeteenth century Reformed CI 
tiauity in Japan does not begin with Peiry, or 
Harris, or with the arrival of Christian miaidonariM 
1859 ; for it has a subterranean and interior hii 
as we have hinted ; while that of the Roman fonn 
order is a story of unbroken cuntintiity, though tiie 
life of the tunnel is now that of the sonny road. The 
parable of the Ittuveu is Srst illustrated a&d tbcm that 
of the mn-stiird-seed. Before Christianity was phi^ 
nouienal, it wns potent. Let us now look from Ujc (n> 
terior to the outside. 

On Perry's flag-ship, the Missisisippi, the Bible Uy 
open, u sormoa was preache«l, and the liymo " Before 
Jehovah's Awful Throne " was sung, waking tho ocli 
of thu Japan lillls. The Christian ilay t)f nwt 
oriiit on this American stpiodron. In tlie trunty M] 
in 1854, though it wa« mwlo. indeed, with 
Dame of God and tennit of Christian ehronolog)' 
wan nothing upon which to base, either by right a 
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ilege, the residence of inisHionaries in the country. 
Townsend Harris, the American Cousul-Oeneral, who 
hoisted his flag and began his hermit life at ShimoiUk, 
in September, 1856, had as his only companion a 
Dutch secretar}', Mr. Hensken, who was later, in Ye- 
do, to be assassinated by ronins. 

Without ship or soldier, overcoming craft and guile, 
and winning his way by simple honesty and persever- 
ence, Mr. Harris obtained audience " of " the Tycoon ** 
in Yedo, and later from the Shogun*s daring minister 
li, the signature to a treaty which guaranteed to 
Americans the rights of resideuct^ trade and com- 
merce. Thus Americans were enabled to laud as cit- 
izens, and pursue their avocation as religious teai'hers. 
As the government of the l^niteil States of America 
knows nothing of the religion of American citissens 
abroail, it protects all missionaries who are law-abid- 
ing citizens, without regard to creed.'* 

Japan Once More Misjtionary Soil. 

The first missionaries were on the ground as soon as 
the ports were open. Though surrounded by spies and 
always in danger of assassination and incendiarism, 
they began their work of mastering the language. To 
do this without trained teachers or apparatus of dic- 
tionary and grammar, was then an appalling task. 
The medical missionary began healing the swarms of 
human sufferers, sy))hilitic, consumptive, and those 
acouiged by small -pox, cholera and hertnlitary and 
acute diseases of all sorts. Tlie patience, kindness 
and persistency of these Cliristian men literally turned 
the edge of the sword, disarmeil the assassin, made the 
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spies' occnpatioQ uselesB, sUomed away the snspicioafl, 
and (Tonqaered the ueurly Invmcible prujndiceB of the 
guvemmeut. Despite the awful mider-tow in the im- 
morality of the sailor, the ailveuturer and the gain- 
greedy foreigner, the tide of Christianity began stead- 
ily to rise. Notwithstanding the outbnntts of the 
dames of persecution, the torture and imprisoament of 
Christian captives and exiles, and the slow woi 
to death of the missionaty's native teachero, iuqi 
came and converts were made. In 1808, after rev< 
tioa and restoration, the old order changed, aut) tlii- 
archy and feudalism passed away. Quick to seize tb« 
opportunity. Dr. J. C. Hepburn, healer of bodice and 
souls of men, presented a Bible to the Emperor, and 
the gift wos accepted. 

No sooner had the new government been eetabliabed 
in safety, and the name of Yedo, the city of tba Bay- 
door, beeu changed into that of Toki5, tlie EMtwn 
Capital, than an embassy * of seventy persons started 
on ite course round the world. At its head were tlirM 
cabinet ministers of the new goverainent and the ooait 
noble, Iwakura, of immemorial lineage, in whoae rma* 
ran the blood of the men (Milled gods. Actosb the 
Pacific to the United States they went, ha>-inp iheir 
initial audience of the President of the Republic that 
knows no state church, and whose Christtaaity bad 
compelled both the return of the shipwrecked Jap* 
anese and the freedom of the slave. 

This embassy had been suggested and its coium 
planned by a Christian misstouary, who found that of 
the seventy persons, one-half had been his papUs. 
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The Imperial Embassy Bound the World. 

The purpose of these envoys was, first of all, to ask 
of the nations of Christendom equal rights, to get xe- 
moved the odious extra-territoriality clause in the 
treaties, to have the right to govern aliens on their soil, 
and to regulate their own tariff.* Secondarily, its 
members went to study the secrets of power and the 
resources of civilization in the West, to initiate the lib- 
eral education of their women by leaving in American 
schools a little company of maidens, to enlarge the 
system of education for their own country, and to send 
abroad with approval others of their young men who, 
for a decade past had, in spite of every ban and ob- 
stacle, been furtively leaving the countiy for study be- 
yond the seas. 

In the lands of Christendom, the eyes of ambassa- 
dors, ministers, secretaries and students were opened. 
They saw themselves as others saw them. They com- 
pared their own land and nation, medieval in spirit 
and backward in resources, and their people untrained 
as children, with the modem power, the restless ambi- 
tion, the stem purpose, the intense life of the western 
nations, with their mighty fleets and armaments, their 
inventions and machinery, their economic and social 
theories and forces, their provision for the poor, the 
sick, and the aged, the peerless family life in the Chris- 
tian homa They found, further yet, free churches di- 
vorced from politics and independent of the state ; that 
the leading force of the world was Christianity, that 
persecution was barbarous, and that toleration was the 
law of the future, and largely the condition of the pres- 
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eut. It took but a few wlmperB over tbe teJ^raphio 
wire, and the anti-Christian edicte disappeared f 
public view like snow-flakes melting on the river. 
right arm of persecution was broken. 

The Btorj of the Book of Acts of the modem ajioi 
Wka iu Japan is told, first in the teaching of inquire 
preaching to handfuls, the gathering of tiuy cou|>a 
the trautilatioQ of the Gospel, and then prayer i 
waiting for tlie descent of the Holy Spirit. A stni 
of the Book of the Acts of the Apostlee, followed I 
order to find ont how the Christian Church bt^ 
Ou the 10th day of March, iu the year of our Lord a 
of the era of Meiji (Enlightened Peace) the fifth, 1871 
at Yokohanm, in the little stone chapel built on part a 
Commodore Perry's treaty ground, was formed the fi 
Reformed or Protestant Christian Church in Japan.* 

At this point our task is ended. We oumot e 
glance at the native Christian churcheH of the ! 
man, Reformed, or Greek onler, or attempt to i 
praise the work of the foreign nissionanLts. Hu 
read these pages in vain, however, who doee not i 
how woll, under Providence, the Ja[)ane8e havM 
tnuued for higher forms of faith. 



The armies of Japan are upon Chinese noil, while n 
pen our closing lines. Tlie lost cliains of ptin-ly la( 
and ethnic dogma are being Hnapjvd asunder, 
the sons of Dai Nippon, as they win new horizons 4| 
truth, see more clearly and welcome more loyally t 
Prince of Peace whose kingdom is not of this wurld.! 

May the age of political conquiMt vnd, and the i 
of the self-ref<inn»tiun of the Axiiui iiatioiut, I 
the goHjiel of Josiis Christ, l>e ushered in. 
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The few abbreviatioiis used in these pages stand for 
WtiU-known works: T. A. S. J., for Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society of Japan ; Kojiki, for Supple- 
ment to Volume X., T. A. S. J., Introduction^ Trans- 
lation, Notes, Map, etc., by Professor Basil Hall Cham- 
berlain; T. J., for Things Japanese (2d ed.), by 
Professor B. H. Chamberlain ; S. and H., for Satow 
and Hawes*s Hand-book for Japan, now continued in 
new editions (4th, 1894), by Professor R H. Chamber- 
lain ; C. R. M., for Mayers's Chinese Reader's Man- 
ual ; BL E., The Mikado's Empire (7th ed.) ; B. N., 
for Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio's A Short History of the 
Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects, Tokid, 1887. 



CHAPTER I 

PRUaTIYE FATTU: RRUOION BBFORB BOOKB 

*The late Professor Samuel Finley Breese Morse, 
LL. D., who applied the principles of electro-magnet- 
ism to telegraphy, was the son of the Rev. Jedediah 
Morse, D.D., the celebrated theologian, geographer, 
and gazetteer. In memory of his father. Professor 
Morse founded this lectureship in Union Theological 
Seminary, New Tork, on " The Relation of the Bible 
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}f>, b; tlie gift of ten thoa- 



to the Sciences," May 2 
sand dollars. 

° An American Missionarj in Japan, p. 209, by Ber. 
M. L. Gordon, M.U., Boston, 1892. 

' Lacrotiu Coffin Mott. 

* " I rememlH;r ouco making a calculation in Hong 
Koug, and making out my baptisms to have tunonntod 
to about eis Inmdrod. ... I believe with yon ti 
tiio study of comparative religion is important for 1 
miHsionarietj. Still more important, it neems to u 
it that misBionaries should make tbcmw)lves thon 
proficient in the languages and literature of th« | 
pie to whom they are sent." — Dr. Luge's Lott«r to I 
Author, November 27, 1893. 

° The IteligiouB of China, p. 240, by James Leggdi 
New York, 1881. 

' The Autocrat of tlie Breakfast Table, p. 22, ] 
editions of 1859 and 1879. 

' Oue of the many names of Japan is thitt of t 
Country Ruled by a Slender Sword, in alluaicm to % 
cluniBy weai>ona employed by the ChineB4s anj '. 
rean8. See, for the shortening and lightening of I 
modem Jajianese aword {ktUana) as oomp«nMl 
the long and heavy {ken) of the "Divine" (faim 
uncivilized age, " The Sword of Japan ; Its 
and Traditions," T. A. 8. J., Vol. II.. p. 58. 

* The course of lectures on The Religions of C 
Asia (which included most of the matter in this bo< 
given by the author in Bangor Theolo^ca] Seminary, 
Bangor, Me., in April, 1894, was upon the Bond foun- 
dation, founded by alumni and uaiuiMl after the chid 
donor, Bev. Eliiia Bond, D.D., of Kohah^ long an Mo- 
tive missionary in Hawaii 
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* This is the contention of Professor Kom^, late of 
the Imperial University of Japan ; see chapter on 
Shinto. 

^ In illnstration, comical or pitiful, the common peo- 
ple in Satsuma believe that the spirit of the great 
Saigo Takamori, leader of the rebellion of 1877, " has 
taken up its abode in the planet Mars/* while the 
spirits of his followers entered into a new race of frogs 
that attack man and fight until kiUed. — Mounsey's The 
Satsuma Rebellion, p. 217. So, also, the Heiki-gani, 
or crabs at Shimonosdki, represent the transmigration 
of the souls of the Heik6 clan, nearly exterminated in 
1184 A.D., while the ** Hojo bugs ** are the avatars of 
the execrated rulers of Kamakurn (1219-1333 A.D.). 
—Japan in History, Folk-lore, and Art, Boston, 1892, 
pp. 115, 133. 

" The Future of Religion in Japan. A paper read 
at the Parliament of Religions by Nobuta Kishimoto. 

" '' The Ainos, though they deify all the chief ob- 
jects of nature, such as the sun, the sea, fire, wild 
beasts, etc., often talk of a Creator, Kotan kara kamui^ 
literally the Qod who made the World. At the fact 
of creation they stop short . . One gathers 

that the creative act was performed not directly, but 
through intermediaries, who were apparently animak.** 
— Chamberlain's Aino Studies, p. 12. See also on the 
Aino term '' Eamui,** by Professor B. H. Chamberlain 
and Rev. J. Batchelor, T. A. a J., Vol XVI. 

** See Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, by Isabella Bird 
(Bishop), Vol. n. ; The Ainn of Japan, by Rev. John 
Batchelor; B. Douglas Howard's Life With Trans- 
Siberian Savages ; Ripley Hitchcock's Report, Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington. Professor B. H. Cham- 
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berlain's invaluable "Aino Studies," TokiO, 1887, 
makes scholarly comparison of the Japanese and Aino 
language, mythology, and geographical nomenclature. 
^< M. E., The Mythical Zoology of Japan, pp. 477- 
488. C. B. M., passim. 

^ See the valuable article entitled Demoniacal Pos- 

> 

session, T. J., p. 106, and the author's Japanese Fox 
Myths, lAppincotCs Magaaine^ 1873. 

^^ See the Aino animal stories and evidences of beast 
worship in Ohamberlain's Aino Studies. For this ele- 
ment in Japanese life, see the Kojiki, and the author's 
Japanese Fairy World. 

^^The proprietor of a paper-mill in Massachusetts, 
who had bought a cargo of rags, consisting mostly of 
farmers' cast off clothes, brought to the author a bun- 
dle of scraps of paper which he had found in this 
cheap blue - dyed cotton wearing apparel. Besides 
money accounts and personal matters, there were nu- 
merous temple amulets and priests' certificates. See 
also B. H. Chamberlain's Notes on Some Minor Japap- 
ese Beligious Practices, Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, May, 1893. 

^8 M. E., p. 440. 

^* See the Lecture on Buddhism in its Doctrinal De- 
velopment. — The Nichiren Sect. 

*The phallus was formerly a common emblem in 
all parts of Japan, Hondo, Kiushiu, Shikoku, and the 
other islands. Bayard Taylor noticed it in the Riu 
Kiu (Loo Choo) Islands ; Perry's Expedition to Japan, 
p. 196 ; Bayard Taylor's Expedition in Lew Chew ; 
M. K, p. 33, note; Rein's Japan, p. 432; Diary of 
Richard Cocks, VoL I., p. 283. The native guide-books 
and gazetteers do not allude to the subject. 
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Although the author of this Tolume has collected 
considerable data from personal observations and the 
testimony of personal friends concerning the vanishing 
nature-worship of the Japanese, he has, in the text, 
scarcely more than glanced at the subject. In a worik 
of this sort, intended both for the general reader as 
well as for the scientific student of religion, it has been 
thought best to be content with a few simple references 
to what was once widely prevalent in the Japanese 
archipelago. 

Probably the most thorough study of Japanese phal- 
licism yet made by any foreign scholar is that of Ed- 
mund Buckley, A.M., PLD., of the Chicago University, 
Lecturer on ShintA, the Ethnic Faith of Japan, and on 
the Science of Beligion. Dr. Buckley spent six years 
in central and southwestern Japan, most of the time 
as instructor in the Doshisha University, Kioto. He 
will publish the results of his personal observations 
and studies in a monograph on phallicism, which will 
be on sale at Chicago University, in which the Buck- 
ley collection illustrating Shinto-worship has been de- 
posited. 

"Mr. Takahashi GorO, in his Shint5 Shin-ron, or 
New Discussion of Shinto, accepts the derivation of the 
word kami from kabi^ mould, mildew, which, on its ap- 
pearance, excites wonder. For Hirata*s discussion, see 
T. A. S. J., Vol. ni.. Appendix, p. 48. In a striking 
paper on the Early Gods of Japan, in a recent number 
of the Philosophical Magazine, published in TAkio, a 
Japanese writer, Mr. Eenjir5 Hirad^, states also that 
the term kami docs not necessarily denote a spiritual 
being, but is only a relative term meaning above or 
high, but this respect toward something high or above 
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has created many iinagiimry deitdes as well 
having a huaiiui history. Hee abio T. A. S. 3., 
XXII., Piirt I., p. 55, note. 

^" There remains Bometbing of the Shiuto beut 
aftur twelve himdrecl years of furuigu citteds and dnnB. 
The worship of the mar>'ellous coutinues. . . . Ei- 
aggerated force is most impreBsive. ... So tli© 
fuiciojit godu, heroes, and wonders are womhippe<l 
still. The simple couutr^'folk chip their IuuiiIk, bow 
their heads, mumble their prayers, and oQbr tho frsr- 
tion of a cent to the first EoropeaQ-built houfic tfaoy 
see." — Philosophy in Japan, Past and Present, by Dr. 
George \Vm. Enox. 

^M. E., p. 474. Honda the Ssiuorai, pp. 256- 
267. 

"Kojiki, pp. 127, 136, 213, 217. 

"See 8. and H., pp. 39, 76. 

" The appearance uf anything unaaiial at a puiirnljir 
spot IB held to be a sure sign of tho preHenc« of divin 
ity. Near the spot where I live in Ko-ishi-kawa, Tftl 
is a small Miya, built at the foot of a voiy old I 
that stands isolated on the edge of a ric«-fi«kL 
spot looks somewhat insignificant, but upon inqi 
why a shrine boa been placed there, I was told ttuift| 
white snake had been found at the foot of the i 
tree." . . . 

" As it is, Uie religion of the Japanoso coiuusta 
the l)e1ier that the productive ethereal Hpint. boing 
panded through the whole nniver«e, every p«ii is in 
some degree impregnated with it ; and therefoni, mrj 
part is in some measnre the »eat nf tbo DoHy." 
— Ijegendre's Progressive Japan, p. 258. 

* De Verflaun-ing der Grenzen, by Dr. AbrmbsBi 
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Koyper, Amsterdam, 1892; translated by Bev. T. 
Hendrik de Vries, in the Methodist BevieWi New 
Tork, Jnly-Sepi, 1893. 



CHAPTER n 

8HII9T5: MTTH8 AND RmJAL 

' The scholar who has made profound reeearohes in 
all departments of Japanese learning, but especiaUy in 
the literature of ShintA, is Mr. Ernest Satow, now the 
British Minister at Tangier. He received the degree 
of B.A. from the London University. After several 
years' study and experience in China, Mr. Satow came 
to Japan in 1861 as student-interpreter to the British 
Legation, receiving his first drill under Bev. 8. B. 
Brown, D.D., author of A Grammar of Colloquial Jap- 
anese. To ceaseless industry, this scholar, to whom 
the world is so much indebted for knowledge of Japan, 
has added philosophic insight. Besides unearthing 
documents whose existence was unsuspected, he has 
cleared the way for investigators and comparative 
students by practically removing the barriers reared 
by archaic speech and writing. His papers in the 
T. A. S. J., on The ShintA Shrines at Is6, the Bevival 
of Pure Shinto, and Ancient Japanese Bituals, together 
with his Hand-book for Japan, form the best collection 
of materials for the study of the original and later 
forms of Shinto. 

'The scholar who above all others has, with me 
acumen united to laborious and prolonged toil, ilhuid* 
nated the subject of Japan's chronology and 9^ 
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torj- IB Mr. W. G. Aston o£ the British Civil Si^n-ice. '. 
utudied at the Queen's University, Irelanil, rucuitj 
the degree of M.A. He was appointed stadtmt-inM 
preter in Japan, August 6, 1864. He is the author % 
n Clranimnr of the Written Japouesu I>angiiBf;e, aud b 
been a student of the coiuparativw bistor)- luid Kjie 
and writing of China, Korea, and Jajum, during! I 
past thirty years. See his valnable pap<>rM in | 
T. A. 8. J., and the learned societies in Orest Unti 
In bis paper on Early Japanese History, T. A. S. J 
Vol. XVI., pp. 39-75, he recapitulates the rtwalt of l| 
researches, in which he is, in the main, supported |{ 
critical native scholars, and by the late Williaiu Bn 
sen, in bis Japanese Chixuiological Tablea. TAhd 
18H0. He considers a.d. 461 as the first truHtwoi 
date in the Japanese anuala We quote from his |>a 
Early Japanese History, T. A. 8. J., Vol. XVI-. p. 1 

1. The earliest date nf the ooceptetl JajuuictHti ' 
nology, the accuracy of which is confirmed by v. 
evidence, is A.D. 401. 

2. Japanese History, properly so called, can banlly 
be said to exist previous to a.d. 500, l^A cureaiy «i- 
auiination leads me to think that the nnnalt) uf Uio mSh 
century must nl»o be received with caution.) 

3. Korean History and Chrouology are more fantal- 
worthy than those of Japan during the period prwrioaa 
to that date. 

4. While there was on Empnws of Japan ia tbs 
thml centTiry A.U., tbo stittemuut tluit she oanqomd 
Korea is highly improlmble. 

5. Ohiuese learning waa introduced into Jftpao froB 
Korea 120 yearn later tboii the date given itt JapanHB 
History. 
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6. The main fact of Japan having a predominant in- 
floenoe in some parts of Korea during the fifth century 
is confirmed by the Korean and Chinese chronideSy 
which, however, show that the Japanese accounts are 
very inaccurate in matters of detaiL 

' Basil Hall Chamberlain, who has done the world of 
learning such signal service by his works on the Jap- 
anese language, and especially by his translation, with 
critical introduction and commentary, of the Kojiki, is 
an English gentlemau, bom at Southsea, Hampshire, 
England, on the 18th day of October, 1830. His 
mother was a daughter of the well-known traveller and 
author. Captain Basil Hall, K.N., and his father an 
Admiral in the British Navy. He was educated for 
Oxford, but instead of entering, for reasons of health, 
he spent a number of years in western and southern 
Europe, acquiring a knowledge of various languages 
and literatures. His coming to Japan (in May, 1873) 
was rather the result of an accident — a long sea voy- 
age and a trial of the Japanese climate having been 
recommended. The country and the field of study 
suiteil the invalid well After teaching for a time in 
the Naval College the Japanese honored themselves 
and this scholar by making him, in April, 1886, Pro- 
fessor of Philology at the Imperial University. His 
works. The Classical Poetry of the Jai>anese, his 
various grammars and hand-books for the acquisition 
of the language, his Hand-book for Japan, his Aino 
Studies, Things Japanese, papers in the T. A. S. J. 
and his translation of the Kojiki are all of a high order 
of value. They are marked by candor, fairness, in- 
sight, and a mastery of difficult themes that makes his 
readers his constant debtoia. 
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* " If the term * Altaic ' be held to include Korean and 
Japanese, then Japanese assumes prime importance as 
being by far the oldest living representatiye of that 
great linguistic group, its literature antedating by 
many centuries the most ancient productions of the 
Manchus, Mongols, Turks, Hungarians, or Finns." 
— Chamberlain, Simplified Grammar, Introd., p. tL 

^ Corea, the Hermit Nation, pp. 13-14 ; Mr. Pom EL 
Soh*s paper on Education in Korea ; Report of U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, 1890-91. 

«T. A. S. J., Vol. XVI., p. 74; Bramsen's Chrono- 
logical Tables, Introd., p. 34 ; T. J., p. 32. 

' The Middle Kingdom, VoL L, p. 531. 

^ '' The frog in the well knows not the great ocean." 
This proTerb, so freely quoted throughout Chinese 
Asia, and in recent years so much applied to them- 
selyes by the Japanese, is of Hindu origin and is 
found in the Sanskrit 

• This is shown with literary skill and power in a 
modem popular work, the title of which, Dai Nippon 
Kai-biyaku Yurai-iki, which, very freely indeed, may 
be translated Instances of Divine Interposition in Be- 
half of Great Japan. A copy of this work was pre- 
sented to the writer by the late daimi5 of Echizen, and 
was read with interest as containing the common peo- 
ple's ideas about their country and history. It was 
published in Yedo in 1856, while Japan was still ex- 
cited over the visits of the American and European 
fleets. On the basis of the information furnished in 
this work General Le Gendre wrote his influential book, 
Progressive Japan, in which a number of quotations 
from the Kai-hiydku may be read. 

^In the Kojiki, pp. 101-104, we have the poetical 
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aoconnt of the abdication of the lord of Idzumo in 
favor of the Yamato conqueror, on condition that the 
latter should build a temple and have him honored 
among the gods. One of the rituals contains the con- 
gratulatory address of the chieftains of Idzumo, on 
their surrender to " the first Mikado, Jimmu TennO." 
See also T. J., p. 206. 

" " The praying for Harvest, or Toshigoi no Mat- 
snri, was celebrated on the 4th day of the 2d month of 
each year, at the capital in the Jin-Gi-Kuan or office 
for the Worship of the Shinto gods, and in the prov- 
inces by the chiefs of the local administrations. At 
the Jin-Oi-Kuan there were assembled the mimsters 
of state, the functionaries of that office, the priests and 
priestesses of 573 temples, containing 737 shrines, 
which were kept up at the ex|)ense of the Mikado's 
treasury, while the governors of the provinces super- 
intended in the districts under their administration 
the performance of rites in honor of 2,396 other 
shrines. It would not be easy to state the exact num- 
ber of deities to whom these 3,132 shrines were dedi- 
cated. A glance over the list in the iHh and 10th 
books of the Yengishiki sliows at once that there were 
many gods who were worshipped in more than half-a- 
dosen different localities at the same time ; but exact 
calculation is impossible, because in many cases only 
the names of the temples are given, and we are left 
quite in the dark as to the individuality of the gods 
to wh<Hn they were sacred. Besides these 3,133 
shrines, which are distinguished as Shikidai, that is 
contained in the catalogue of the Yengishiki, there 
were a large number of enumeraUnl shrint's in temples 
Mattered all over the country, in evi*ry vilhige or ham- 
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let, of which it was impoBsible to take any aooonnt, 
just as at the present day there are temples of Hachi- 
man, Eompira, Tenjin sama, San-no sama- and Sen- 
gen sama, as they are popularly called, wherever 
twenty or thirty houses are collected together. The 
shrines are classed as great and small^ the respective 
numbers being 492 and 2,640, the distinction being 
twofold, firstly in the proportionately larger quantity 
of offerings made at the great shrines, and secondly 
that the offerings in the one case were arranged upon 
tables or altars, while in the other they were placed 
on mats spread upon the earth. In the Yengishiki the 
amounts and nature of the offerings are stated with 
great minuteness, but it will be sufficient if the kinds 
of articles offered are alone mentioned here. It will 
be seen, by comparison with the text of the norito, 
that they had varied somewhat since the date when 
the ritual was composed. The offerings to a greater 
shrine consisted of coarse woven silk {aahiginu), thin 
silk of five different colors, a kind of stuff called shi- 
dori or shidzu, which is supposed by some to have 
been a striped silk, cloth of broussonetia bark or 
hemp, and a small quantity of the raw materials of 
which the cloth was made, models of swords, a pair of 
tables or altars (called yo-kuroroki and ^o-Arttro-oitt), a 
shield or mantlet, a spear-head, a bow, a quiver, a 
pair of stag's horns, a hoe, a few measures of sak4 or 
rice-beer, some haliotis and bonito, two measures of 
hiiali (supposed to be salt roe), various kinds of edi- 
ble seaweed, a mectsure of salt, a sak^ jar, and a few 
feet of matting for packing. To each of the temples 
ol Watarai in Is^ was presented in addition a horse ; 
to the temple of the Harvest god Mitoshi no kami, a 
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white horse, cock, and pig, and a horse to each of mne- 
teen others. 

" During the fortnight which preceded the celebra- 
tion of the service, two smiths and their journeymen, 
and two carpenters, together with eight iube [or he- 
reditary priestsj were employed in preparing the appa- 
ratus and getting ready the offerings. It was usual 
to employ for the Praying for Harvest members of 
this tribe who held office in the Jin-Gi-Kuan, but if 
the number could not be made up in that office, it was 
supplied from other departments of state. To the 
tribe of quiver-makers was intrusted the special duty 
of weaving the quivers of wistaria tendrils. The ser- 
vice began at twenty minutes to seven in the morning, 
by our reckoning of time. After the governor of the 
province of Yamashiro had ascertained that every- 
thing was in readiness, the officials of the Jin-Gi-Kuan 
arranged the offerings on the tables and below them, 
according to the rank of the shrines for which they 
were intended. The large court of the Jin-Gi-Euan 
where the service was held, called the Sai-in, measured 
290 feet by 370. At one end were the offices and on 
the west side were the shrines of the eight Protective 
Deities in a row, surrounded by a fence, to the interior 
of which three sacred archways (torii) gave access. 
In the centre of the court a temporary shed was 
erected for the occasion, in which the tables or altars 
were placed. The final preparations being now com- 
I^ete, the ministers of state, the viigin priestesses and 
priests of the temples to which offerings were sent by 
the Blikado, entered in succession, and took the places 
•everally assigned to them. The horses which formed 
a part of the offerings were next brought in from the 
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Mikado's stable, and all the congregation drew near, 
while the reader recited or read the norito. This 
reader was a member of the priestly family or tribe of 
Nakatomi, who traced their descent back to Ameno- 
koyan^, one of the principal advisers attached to the 
son-goddess's grandchild when he first descended on 
earth. It is a remarkable evidence of the persistence 
of certain ideas, that up to the year 1868 the nominal 
prime-minister of the Mikado, after he came of age, 
and the regent during his minority, if he had succeeded 
young to the throne, always belonged to this tribe, 
which changed its name from Nakatomi to Fujiwara in 
the seventh century, and was subsequently split up into 
the Five Setsukd or governing families. At the end 
of each section the priests all responded ' O ! ' which 
was no doubt the equivalent of ' Yes ' in use in those 
days. As soon as he had finished, the Nakatomi re- 
tired, and the offerings were distiibuted to the priests 
for conveyance and presentation to the gods to whose 
service they were attached. But a special messenger 
was despatched with the offerings destined to the tem- 
ples at Watarai. This formality having been com- 
pleted, the President of the Jin-Gi-Kuan gave the sig- 
nal for breaking up the assembly." — Ancient Japanese 
Rituals, T. A. S. J., Vol. VU., pp. 104-107. 

w S. and H., p. 461 

^^ Consult Chamberlain's literal translations of the 
name in the Kojiki, and p. Ixv. of his Introduction. 

^^The parallel between the Hebrew and Japanese 
accounts of light and darkness, day and night, before 
the sun, has been noticed by several writers. See the 
comments of Hirata, a modem Shint5 expounder. — 
T. A. S. J., Vol. ni., Appendix, p. 72. 

« Westminster Review, July, 1878, p. 19. 
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CHAPTER m 

'•THB KOJIKI^ AND ITS TBACHIN08 

1 Eojiki, pp. 9-13 ; T. A. 8. J., VoL m., Appendix, 
p. 20. 

' M. R, p. 43 ; MoClintock and Strong's CydopediAi 
Art Shinto ; in T. A. S. J.» Vol. III., Appendix, is to be 
found Mr. Satow s digest of the commentaries of the 
modem Shinto roviyalists ; in Mr. Chambcrbun*s trans- 
lation of the Kojiki, the text with abundant notes. See 
also Mr. Twan-Lin*8 Account of Jaiian up to A-D. 1200, 
by E. H. Parker. T. A. S. J., VoL XXIL, Part L 

* '* The various abstractions which figure at the 
commencement of the ' Bcconls * (Kojiki) and of the 
' Chronicles * (Nihongi) were proliably later growths, 
and perhaps indeed were inventions of individual 
prieste.** — Kojiki, Introd., p. Ixv. See also T. A. S. J., 
Vol. XXII., Part I, p. 56. " Thus, not only is this part 
of the Kojiki pure twaddle, but it is not even consist- 
ent twaddle.** 

^ Kojiki, Section IX« 

*Dr. Joseph Edkins, D.D., author of Chinese 
Buddhism, who believes that the primeval religious 
history of men is recoverable, says in Early Spread 
of Religious Ideas, EspeciaUy in the Far East, p. 29, 
^JxL Japan Amat^rasQ, ... in fact, as I sup- 
pose, Mithras written in Japanese, though the Japan- 
ese themselves are not aware of this etymology.** Com- 
pare Kojiki, Introduction, pp. Ixv.-lxviL 

* Kojiki, p. xliL 
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^ T. A. S. J., Vol. m, Appendix, p. 67. 

» K Satow, Revival of Pure Shinto, pp. 67-68. 

* This curious agreement between the Japanese and 
other ethnic traditions in locating '^ Paradise,*' the 
origin of the human family and of civilization, at the 
North Pole, has not escaped the attention of Dr. W. 
F. Warren, President of Boston University, who makes 
extended reference to it in his interesting and sugges- 
tive book. Paradise Found : The Cradle of the Human 
Bace at the North Pole ; A Study oft the Prehistoric 
World, Boston, 1885. 

^^ The pure Japanese numerals equal in number the 
fingers ; with the borrowed Chinese terms vast amounts 
can be expressed. 

" This custom was later revived, T. A. S. J., pp. 28, 3L 
Mitford's Tales of Old Japan, VoL 11., p. 57 ; M. K, pp. 
156, 238. 

" See in Japanese Fairy World, " How the Sun- 
Goddess was enticed out of her Cave." For the nar- 
rative see Kojiki, pp. 54-59 ; T. A. S. J., VoL EL, 128- 
133. 

^^ See Chom^i and Wordsworth, A Literary Par- 
allel, by J. M. Dixon, T. A. S. J., Vol. XX., pp. 193- 
205 ; Anthologie Japonaise, by Leon de Bosny ; 
Chamberlain's Classical Poetry of the Japanese; 
Suy^matsti's Genji Monogatari, London, 1882. 

^^ Oftentimes in studying the ancient rituals, those 
who imagine that the word Kami should be in all 
cases translated gods, will be surprised to see what 
puerility, bathos, or grandiloquence, comes out of an 
attempt to express a very simple, it may be humiliating, 
experience. 

^* Mythology and Eeligious Worship of the Japan- 
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60e» Westminster Review, July, 1878 ; Ancient Japan- 
ese Rituals, T. A. 8. J., Vols. YIL, IX. ; Escyteric 8hint6, 
by Percival Lowell, T. A. 8. J., Vol. XXI. 

^ Compare Sections IX. and XXTTT. of the Eojiki. 

" This indeed seems to be the substance of the mod- 
em official expositions of Shintd and the recent Re- 
scripts of the Elmperor, as well as of much popular 
literature, including the manifestoes or confessions 
found on the persons of men who have *' consecrated ** 
themseWes as " the instruments of Heayen for punish- 
ing the wicked,'* t.f., assassinating obnoxious states- 
men. 8ee The Ancient Religion, IL R, pp. 96-100 ; 
The Japan Mail, paasinu 

» Revival of Pure Shinto, pp. 25-3a 

** Japanese Homes, by K 8. Morse, pp. 228-238, 
note, p. 332. 

^ Chamberlain's Aino Studies, p. 12. 

" Geological Survey of Japan, by Benj. 8. Lyman, 
1878-9. 

"The Shell Mounds of Omori ; and The Tokio 
Times, Jan. 18, 1879, by Edward 8. Morse ; Japanese 
Fairy World, pp. 178, 191, 196. 

■ Kojiki, pp. 60-63. 

•• 8. and H., pp. 68, 337, eta 

*This study in comparative religion by a Japanese, 
which cost the learned author his professonihip in the 
T^i-Eoku Dai Gaku or Imperial University (lit Theo- 
cratic Country Great Learning Place), has had a ten- 
dency to chill the ardor of native investigators. His 
paper was first published in the Historical Magazine 
of the University, but the wide publicity and popular 
excitement followed only after republication, with com- 
ments by lir. Taguchi, in the K^izai Zasshi (Econo- 
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mical Jonmal). The ShintOists denounced Professor 
Komi for "making our ancient religion a branch of 
Christianity," and demanded and secured his '* retire- 
ment " by the Government. See Japan Mail, April % 
1892, p. 440. 

»T. A. S. J., VoL XXL, p. 282. 

^ Eojiki, p. xxviii. 

" For the use of salt in modem *' Esoteric " Shint5, 
both in purification and for employment as of sala- 
mandrine, see T. A S. J., pp. 125, 128. 

*In the official census of 1893, nine Shint5 sects are 
named, each of which has its own Ewancho or Presid- 
ing Head, recognized by the goTemment. The sec- 
tarian peculiarities of Shint5 have been made the sub- 
ject of study by very few foreigners. Mr. Satow names 
the following : 

The Yuwiitsu sect was foimded by Yoshida Eane- 
tomo. His signature appears as the end of a ten- vol- 
ume edition, issued a.d. 1503, of the liturgies ex- 
tracted from the Yengishiki or Book of Ceremonial 
Law, first published in the era of Yengi (or En-gi), 
A.D. 901-922. He is supposed to be the one who 
added the karwi, or common vernacular script letters, 
to the Chinese text and thus made the norito accessible 
to the people. The little pocket prayer-books, folded 
in an accordeon-like manner, are very cheap and popu- 
lar. The sect is regarded as heretical by strict Shin- 
tOists, as the system Yuwiitsu consists "mainly of a 
Buddhist superstructure on a Shinto foundation.*' 
Yoshida applied the tenets of the Shingon or True 
Word sect of Buddhists to the understanding and prac- 
tice of the ancient god-way. 

The Suiga sect teaches a system which is a combina- 
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tion of YuwiitBU and of the modem philosophical 
form of Confacianifun as elaborated by Chu BU, and 
known in Japan as the T^i-shu philosophy. The 
founder was Yamazaki Ansai, who was bom in 1618 
and died in 1682. By combining the forms of the 
Yoshida sect, which is based on the Buddhism of the 
Shingon sect, with the materialistic philosophy of 
Chu Hi, he adapted the old god-way to what he 
deemed modem needs. 

In the D^guchi sect, the ancient belief is explained 
by the Chinese Book of Changes (or Divination). 
D^guchi Nobuyoshi, the founder, was god-warden or 
kannushi of the Ooiku or Outer Palace Temple at 
Ise. He promulgated his views about the year 1660, 
basing them upon the book called £ki by the Japanese 
and Yi-king by the Chinese. This Yi-king, which 
Professor Terrien de Lacouperie declares is only a 
very ancient book of pronunciation of comparative 
Accadian and Chinese Syllabaries, has been the cause 
of incredible waste of labor, time, and brains in China 
—enough to have diked the Yellow River or drained 
the swamps of the Empire. It is the chief basis of 
Chinese superstition, and the greatest literary barrier to 
the advance of civilization. It has also made much 
mischief in Japan. Deguchi explained the myths of 
the age of the gods by divination or ^ki, based on the 
Chinese books. As late as 1893 there was published 
in TOkiO a work in Japanese, ¥rith good translation 
into English, on Scientific Morality, or the practical 
guidance of life by means of divination — The Taka- 
ahima fikidan (or Monograph on the £ki of Mr. Taka- 
ahima), by 8. Sugiura. 

The Jikko sect, 'according to its representative at 
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the World's Parliament of Religions at GhicagOy is 
" the practical.** It lays stress less upon speculation 
and ritual, and more upon the realization of the best 
teachings of Shinto. It was founded by Has^gawa 
Eakugio, who was bom at Nagasaki in 1541. Living 
in a cave in Fuji-yama, "he received inspiration 
through the miraculous power of the mountain." It 
believes in one absolute Deity, often mentioned in the 
Kojiki, which, self-originated, took the embodiment 
of two deities, one with the male nature and the other 
female, though these two deities are nothing but forms 
of the one substance and unite again in the absolute 
deity. These gave birth to the Japanese Archipelago, 
the sun and moon, the mountains and streams, the 
divine ancestors, etc. According to the teachings of 
this sect, the peerless mountain, Fuji, ought to be rev- 
erenced as the sacred abode of the divine lord, and as 
" the brains of the whole globe.*' The believer must 
make Fuji the example and emblem of his thought and 
action. He must be plain and simple, as the form of 
the mountain, making his body and mind pure and 
serene, as Fuji itself. The present world with all its 
practical works must be respected more than the 
future world. We must pray for the long life of the 
country, lead a life of temperance and diligence, co- 
operating with one another in doing good. 

Statistics of Shintdism, 

From the official B^sum6 Statistique de TEmpire 
du Japon, 1894. In 1891 there were nine administra- 
tive heads of sects; 75,877 preachers, priests, and 
shrine-keepers, with 1,158 male and 228 female stu- 
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dento. There were 163 national temples of superior 
rank and 136,662 shrines or temples in cities and pre- 
fectores ; a total of 193,163, served by 14,700 persons 
of the grade of priests. Most of the expenses, apart 
from endowments and local contribntions, are included 
in the first item of the annual Treasury Budget, " Civil 
List, Appanage and Shint5 Temples." 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CHINESE ETHICAL SYSTEM IN JAPAN 

1 " He was fond of saying that Princeton had never 
originated a new idea ; but this meant no more than 
that Princeton was the advocate of historical Calvinism 
in opposition to the modified and provincial Calvinism 
of a later day.** — Francis L. Patton, in Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopiedia, Article on Charles Hodge. 

' We use Dr. James Legge's spelling, by whom these 
classics have been translated into English. See Sacred 
Books of the East, edited by Max Muller. 

' The Canon or Four Classics has a somewhat va- 
ried literary history of transmission, collection, and 
redaction, as well as of exposition, and of criticism, 
both '' lower '* and '* higher.*' As arranged under the 
Han Dynasty (b.c. QOG-a-d. 23) it consisted of— I. 
The Commentary of Tso Kiuming (a disciple who ex- 
pounded Confucius's book, The Annals of State of Lu) ; 
n. The Commentary of Kuh-liang upon the same work 
of Confucius ; III. The Old Text of the Book of His- 
tory ; TV. The Odes, collected by Mao Cliang, to whom 
is ascribed the text of the Odes as handed down to 
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the present day. The generally accepted arrangement 
is that made by the medisBval schoolmen of the Snog 
Dynasty (a.d. 960-1341), Chefng Teh Sio and Chu Hi, 
in the twelfth century : I. The Great Learning ; IL The 
Doctrine of the Mean; III. Oonversations of Confu- 
cius ; lY. The Sayings of Mencius. — C. B. M., pp. 306- 
309. 

^ See criticisms of Confucius as an author, in Legge's 
Beligions of China, pp. 144, 145. 

^ Religions of China, by James Legge, p. 140. 

* See Article China, by the author, Cyclopsddia of 
Political Science, Chicago, 1881. 

'^ This subject is critically discussed by Messrs. 
Satow, Chamberlain, and others in their writings on 
Shinto and Japanese history. On Japanese chronol- 
ogy, see Japanese Chronological Tables, by William 
Bramsen, T6ki5, 1880, and Dr. David Murray's Japan 
(p. 95), in the series Story of the Nations, New York. 

® The absurd claim made by some Shintoists that 
the Japanese possessed an original native alphabet 
called the Shingi (god-letters) before the entrance of 
the Chinese or Buddhist learning in Japan, is refuted 
by Aston, Japanese Grammar, p. 1 ; T. A. S. J., Vol. III., 
Appendix, p. 77. Mr. Satow shows " their unmistakable 
identity with the Corean alphabet." 

• For the life, work, and tombs of the Chinese 
scholars who fled to Japan on the fall of the Ming 
Dynasty, see M. E., p. 298 ; and Professor E. W. Clem- 
ent's paper on The Tokugawa Princes of Mito, T. A. 
S. J., Vol. XVni., and his letters in The Japan Mail 

10 it yfQ have consecrated ourselves as the instruments 
of Heaven for punishing the wicked man," — from the 
document submitted to the Yedo authorities, by the 
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aflsasains of li Eamon no Kami, in Yedo, March 23, 
1861, and signed bj seyenieen men of the band. For 
numerous other instances, see the voluminous litera- 
ture of the Forty-seven Bonins, and the Meiji political 
literatuie (1868-1893), political and historical docu- 
ments, assassins' confessions, etc., contained in that 
thesarus of valuable documents. The Japan Mail ; 
Eans^ Shiriaku, or Brief History of Japan, 1853- 
1869, Yokohama, 1873, and Nihon Guaishi, translated 
by Mr. Ernest Satow ; Adams*s History of Japan ; 
T. A. S. J., Vol. XX., p. 146 ; Life and Letters of Yokoi, 
H^ishiro; Life of Sir Harry Parkes, London, 1893, 
etc., for proof of this assertion. 

" For proof of thb, as to vocabulary, see Professor 
B. H. Chamberlain's Grammars and other philological 
works; Mr. J. H. Gubbins's Dictionary of Chinese- 
Japanese Words, with Introduction, throe vols., TOkiO, 
1892 ; and for change in structure, Bev. C. Munzinger, 
on The Psychology of the Japanese Language in the 
Transactions of the German Asiatic Society of Ja- 
pan. See also Mental Characteristics of the Japanese, 
T- A. a J., VoL XEL, pp. 17-37. 

n See The Ghost of Sakura, in Mitford^s Tales of 
Old Japan, VoL 11., p. 17. 

" M. K, 277-280. See an able analysis of Japanese 
feudal society, by M. F. Dickins, Life of Sir Harry 
Parkes, pp. &-13 ; M. K, pp. 277-283. 

^* This subject is discussed in Professor ChamWr- 
lain*s works ; Mr. Percival LowelFs The Soul of the Fur 
East; Dr. M. L. Gordon*s An American Missionar}' in 
Japan ; Dr. J. H. De Forest s Tlie Influence of Panthe- 
ism, in The Japan Evangelist, 1894. 

» T. A. 8. J., Vol. X\TL, p. 96. 
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" The Forty-Seven Kouids, Tales of Old Jspon, VoL 
I. ; Chiusliiugum, by F. V. DickeoB ; The Loyal ftj- 
niiiB, by Edward Greey ; Chiushingurft, tnuislmted by 
Enouye. 

'^ See Dr. J, H. De ForeBt's aiiicle in the Andotcr 
Review, May, Juuo, 1893, p. 309. For detaUs auJ 
iustancee, aee the Jupiiuese historieM, novels, Md 
dramoH ; M. K. ; Rein's Jitpun ; 8. luid H. ; T. A. 1 
etc. Life of Sir Horry Parkes, p. 11 vt jituinm. 

"M. E., pp. 180-192, 419. For the origin i 
nieauing of hara-kiri, see T. J., pp. 19U-'i01 ; 
fold's Tales of Old Japan, Vol. I., Appendix ; 
History of Japan, Btorj- of ShinmdKfi 86iji, 

'■• M. E., p. 133. 

'"' For light upon the status of the Japoues*; 1 
sw F. O. AdoiDHH History of Japan, VoL tL, p. 
Kiiise Shiriakn, p. 137 ; Naomi Tamuru, The Js] 
ose Bride, New York. 1893 ; E. H. Houik\ Tone t 
A Child of Japan, Chicago, 1868; Jupttiiunu.' Girls J 
Women, by Miss A. M. Bacon, Boston, 1891 ; T. J., 
tide Woman, and in Index, Adoption, Children, < 
M. E., 1st ed., p. 58d ; Marriage in Jajiau, T. A. S.'S 
Vol. XIII., p. 114 ; and papera in the Genuan Auadc 
Society of Japan. 

" See Mr. F. W. Eastlake's papers in the Pop 
Sc'i«nce Monthly. 

^See Life of Sir Hany Parkes. Vol. n„pp. 181-3 
" It is to be fearetl, howevor, that this ruforui [<j 
Yonhiwaru ttytitem], like many others in JnjMui, i 
(•ot beyond paptT, for Mr. Norman in hia reuaut I 
TIio Real Japan jChap. XII.], describes i 
modified Bystem in full vij^or." Soo i 
Girhi and Woiuou, pp. 389-292. 
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* See Pong Ewang Ya*8 paper, read at the Parlia- 
ment of Religions in Chicago, and The Chinese as 
Painted by Themselves, by Colonel Tcheng-Ei- 
Tong, New York and London, 1886. Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin's scholarly book, The Chinese, New York, 1881, 
in the chapter Remarks on the Ethical Philosophy of 
the Chinese, gives in Kngh'sh and Chinese a Chart of 
Chinese Ethics in which the whole scheme of philos- 
<^hy, ethics, and self-coltnre is set forth. 

^ See an exceedingly clear, able, and accurate arti- 
cle on The Ethics of Confucius as Seen in Japan, 
by the veteran scholar, Rev. J. H. De Forest, The An- 
dover Review, May, June, 1893. He is the authority 
for the statements concerning non-attendance (in Old 
Japan) of the husband at the wife's, and older brother 
at younger brother s funeral 

^A Japanese translation of Mrs. Caudle's Curtain 
Lectures, in a TOkiO morning newspaper "met with 
instant and universal approval," showing that Doug- 
las Jerrold's world-famous character has her counter- 
part in Japan, where, as a Japanese proverb declares^ 
** the tongue three inches long can kill a man six feet 
high." Sir Edwin Arnold and Mr. E H. House, in 
various writings, have idealised the admirable traits of 
the Japanese woman. See also Mr. Lafoadio Heam's 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, Boston, 1894 ; and 
I)a{iers (The Etenial Feminine, etc.), in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

* Summary of the Japanese Penal Codes, T. A. S. J., 
Vol v.. Part II. ; The Penal Code of Japan, and The 
Code of Criminal Procedure of Ja{)an, Yokohama. 

''See T. A. a J., Vol XIII., p. 114 ; the Chapter on 
Marriage and Divorce, in Japanese Girls and Women, 
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pp. 57-84. The foUowing figures are from the Be- 
samk StatJBtique de rEmpire du Japoo, published aa- 
naally by Uie Imperial GoTermuent : 



aURRUola. 


DiTOK»a 


N«m^. 


pwi.oug 


Kn-.b«. 


"Xil 


,33i,U9 


8.65 


110.869 


2.M 


.330,246 


8.34 


109.175 


176 


SW.MC 


8.50 


107.458 


3.68 


.326,U1 


6.04 


197.088 


a.7D 


.362,651 


8.00 


112,411 


3.n 


.348.189 


6.48 


113,498 


S.7S 



"This was strikingly brought oat in the handnsds of 
English compositiouH (written by stnilenU of the Im- 
perial University, 1872-74, describii^ the humi.' ta in- 
dindual life of students), cxauiined and nsad by tb» 
author. 

^Homo Bom : hiuuani nil a me alienuoi puto— 
H^aQton TomoroiimenoB, Act — , Scene 1, line 26. where 
Cliremes inquires about his neighbor's affaiiB. Vot 
the golden rule of Jesus and the silver rale of Con- 
fucius, see Doolittle's Social Life of the Chinese. 

* " What you do not want done to younwlras, do 
not do to others." Le^i^e. Tht^ Religions of Ghitia, p. 
137 : Do*>Uttle'8 Social Life of the Ohiuese ; Tlie Taft- 
tament of lytiyasH, Cap. LXXL, translated by J. I 
Lowlier, Yokohama, 1874. 

*' Die politische Bedenhiiig dt-r amurikanischer ] 
pedition nach Jajian, 1852. by Tctsutaro Toi 
Heidelberg, 1893 ; Th.^ Utiite<l Stat<« ami ." 
39), by Tnazo NitoK', Baltimore, 1891 ; MttUb«»w ( 
braith Perry, Chap. XXVIII. ; T. J., Artid« Pet 
Life and Lettera of S. Wells Willittms, New Yoti, H 
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■ See Life of Matthew Calbraith Perry, pp. 363, 
" Lee's Jerusalem Dlostrated, p. 88. 



CHAPTER V 

OONFUCIANIBM IN m PHILOSOPHICAL FOSM 

* See On the Early History of Printing in Japan, by 
R M. Satow, T. A. a J., Vol X., pp. l-«3, 262-269 ; 
The Jesuit Mission Press in Japan, by K M. Satow 
(privately printe<l, 1888), and lieview of this mono- 
graph by Professor B. H. Chamberlain, T. A. 8. J., 
Vol. XVII., pp. 91-100. 

^The Tokugawa Princes of Mito, by Ernest W. 
Clement, T. A. S. J., Vol XVIII., pp. 1-24, and Let- 
ters in The Japan Mail, 1889. 

' Effect of Buddhism on the Philosophy of the Sung 
Dynasty, p. 318, Chinese Buddhism, by Rev. J. Ed- 
kins, Boston, 1880. 

' C. B. M., p. 200 ; The Middle Kingdom, by S. 
Wells Williams, Vol U., p. 174 

* C. R. M., p. 34. He was the boy-hero, who smashed 
with a stone the precious water-vase in order to save 
from drowning a playmate who had tumbled in, so 
often represented in CliiueHe popular art 

•C. R M., pp. 26-26 ; The Middle Kingdom, Vol. I., 
pp. 113, 640, 662-664, 677. 

^ This decade in Chinese history was astonishingly 
like that of the United States from 1884 «» IHBi in 
which the economical theorifla a^' 
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journals, in the books Prc^fresB enii PoTertv, ] 
ii^ Backward, auil by the PofiuIiBts, have be«D i 
widely read and discussed, and the attempts made 
put them into practice. The Chinese theorist of tl 
eleventh century, Wang Ngan-shih waa " a poet ■ 
author of rare genius." — C. B. M., p. 244, 

* John XI i. 25. 

* This is the opinion of no less capable jadgeB I 
Dr. George Wm. Knos and Professor BobU Hall 
Chamberlain. 

'" Tlie United States and Japan, pp. 25-27 ; LUo of 
Takano Choyei by Kato Sakaye, Tokid, 1888. 

" Note on Japanese Schools of Philosophy, by T. 
Haga, and papers by Dr. G. W. Knox, Dr. T. Inoi 
T. A. 8. J., Vol. XX., Part I. 

"A religion, wurely, with men like Yokoi H^taltiro. j 

"See pp. 110-113. 

" ffiHTw— loyalty to the Emperor ; T. A. 8. J., Vf^ 
XX., p. 147. 

" " Originally recognizing the existence of a Supi 
personal Deity, it [Confucianism} has degiMmrotod ii 
a pantheistic medley, and renders worship lo no im- 
personal anima mwuii under the leading forms of 
visible nature."— Dr. W. A. P. Martin's The Chinese, 
p. 108. 

" Ki, Ri, and Ten, Dr. Geo^o Wm. Eaox. T. A. & J., 
Vol. XX., pp 155-177. 

>-T.J., p. 94. 

"T. A. B. J., Vol, XX., p 156. 

'* Matthew Calbniitli Perry, p. 373 ; JapAneiie IJh 
of Yoahida Shoin, by Ti>kutomi, Tukifl, 1894; 1 
of Sir Harry Parkea, VoL II.. p. 83. 

* " The Chinese accept Conf ucina in wTory i 
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both as taught by Confucius and by his discipU 
The Japanese recognize both religions [Buddhism and 
CoufncianismJ equally, but Confucianism in Japan has 
a direct bearing upon everything relating to human 
afiairs, especially the extreme loyalty of the people to 
the emperor, while the Koreans consider it more use- 
ful in social matters than in any other department of 
life, and hardly consider its precepts in their business 
and mercantile relations.** 

" Although Confucianism is counted a religion, it is 
really a system of sociology. . . . Confucius was a 
moralist and statesman, and hb disciples are moralists 
and economists.'* — Education iu Korea, by Mr. Pom 
K Soh, of the Korean Embassy to the United States ; 
Be{K)rt of U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1890-91, 
Vol. I., pp. 345-346. 

"^ In Bakin, who is the great teacher of the Japanese 
by means of fiction, this is the idea always inculcated. 



CHAPTER VI 

THB BUDDmSM OP NORTHERN ASU 

* See his Introduction to the Saddharma Pnndarika» 
Sacred Books of the Elast, and his Buddhismua. 

'Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by 
Buddhism ; Non-Christian Religious Systems — Buddh- 
ism. 

'The sketch of Indian thought here following is 
digested from material obtained from various works on 
Buddhism and from the Histories of India. See the 
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uxcelleut uaouograph of Bomi'Mh Clmndur Dntt, I 
Epochs of ladiau History, Loiiiloii &aA Now Yui 
1893 ; and Outliuei^ of The Malia^atia, &h Tau^hl 1 
Hmldba (" for cii'culiitiou among tlie ineinberH of i 
Parliameat of Reli|jious," aud distributed in Chicagofl 
Tokio, 1893. 

' UyauH-Pitar, afterward few trar^p. See Cental 
Dictionary, Jupiter. 

" Yo^a. is the root form of our word yoke, which >t 
oucQ suggests the uniou of two in one. See Yoga, in 
The Century Dictionary. 

' Dutt's History of India. 

'^ The difTercnces between the simple primitive t 
riitive of Qautama's experiences in attaining Iluddhi 
hood, and the richly embroidered story current in later ] 
ages, may be seen by reading, first, Atkinson 'm !'r 
dartha, the Japanese Buddha, and then Amold'M Llgl 
of Asia. See ako 8. and H., Introduction, pp. 70 i 
etc. Atkinaon's book is refreshing reading after the « 
purgation and snbbmation of the same theme in Str 
Edwin Arnold's Light of Asia. 

' Romesh Chunder Dutt's Ancient India, p. 100. 

* Origin and Growth of Boligion by T. Bbys Drntidl, 
p. 28. 

'" Job i. 6, Hebrew. 

" Origin and Growtli of Beligion, p. 29. 

""Buddhism so fur from tracing 'all things* 
' matter ' as their original, deniett tliu reality of c 
but it uowwhere deni»» the reality of esiRteucn."- 
Pbcenix, Vol. X., p. 156. 

" See A Year among the Peniaua, by Edward < 
Browne, London, 1893. 

" Dutt's History of India, pp. 1&8-I56u See i 
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MoBomndar'B The Spirit of God, p. 305. '< Bnddhiam, 
though for a long time it supplanted the parent sya- 
tem, was the fulfilment of the prophecy of uniTersal 
peace, which Hinduism had made ; and when, in its 
turn, it was outgrown by the instincts of the Aryans, 
it had to leave India indeed forever, but it contrib- 
uted quite as much to Indian religion as it had ever 
borrowed." 

^ Korean Repository, Vol. I., pp. 101, 131, 163 ; Sie- 
bold H Nippon, Archiv ; Report of the U. 8. Cknnmis- 
sioner of Education, 1890>>91, YoL I., p. 346 ; Dallet*8 
Histoire de Tfiglise de Cor^e, Vol. L, Introd., p. cxlv. ; 
Corea, the Hermit Nation, p. 331. 

'* 8ee Brian H. Hodgson *s The Literature and His- 
tory of the Buddhists, in Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, which is epitomized in The Phoenix, Ycd. 
I. ; Beal*s Buddhism in China, Chap. 11. ; T. Rhys 
Davids*8 Buddhism, etc. To Brian Houghton Hodgson, 
(of whose death at the ripe age of ninety-three years we 
read in Lu2ac*s Oriental List) more than to any one 
writer, are we indebted for our knowledge of Northern 
or Mahajrana Buddhism. 

*^ See the very accurate, clear, and full definitions and 
explanaticms in The Century Dictionary. 

'"This subject is fully discussed by Professor T. 
Rhys Davids in his compact Manual of Buddhism. 

'^See Century Dictionary. 

* Jap. Mon-ju. One of the most famous images of 
this Bodhisattva is at Zenkd-ji, Nagano. See Kem*s 
Saddharma Pundarika, p. 8, and the many references 
to Manjusri in the Index. That Manjusri was tlie 
legendary civiliser of Nepaul seems probable from the 
fcdlowing extract from Brian Hodgson : 
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" The Swtiyaiubhu Furana relutes in subetance tat fol- 
lows : Tliat formerly the valley of Xepaal vnut of i 
calar form, and full of very deep water, ajid tlint fl 
mouiitamg coafiuiog it were clothed with the del 
forests, givuig shelter to numberless birds and li 
Couutleas watei-fowl rejoiced in the waters. . . 

"... Vipasyi, having thrice circnmamb 
the lake, seated himself in the N. W. (V^yabuna) i 
of it, and, having repeated several raantma uv<t 1 
root of a lotos, he threw it into the water, eiclniroinj 
' What time this root shall {iroduoe a flower, thei 
from out of the flower, Swayambliu, the Lortl of J 
tbft Bhuvana, shall be revealed in the fonn of 1 
and then shall the lake become a cultivated uuil pon 
lous country.' Having repeated these words, Vii»i 
departed. Long after the date of this prophecy, ; 
fulfilled according to the letter. . . . 

". . , WTien the lake was deasicatod (by ' 
Bword of Manjusri says the myth— proliably i 
quake) Karkotaka had a fine tank built foi 
dwell in; and there he is still worship [ted, alwt in I 
c«ve-temple appendant to the great Bnddhist k 
of Swayambhu Nath. . . . 

"... The Bodhisatwa al>ove alladL>d to is 3 
Sri, whose native place is very faroff, towards the noi 
and is called Pancha Siraha Parvatn (which is nitni 
in Maha China Dos). After the coming uf Vittwabll 
Buddha to Naga Vasa, Miinjn Sri, metlitating ap 
what was passing in the world, dixcovvrcd by i 
his divine science that Swayambhu-jyotimpa, that i 
the self-t'xistent, in the form of tlame, was revealtvl ool 
of A lotos in the lake of Naga Vasa. Again, he refiectM] 
within himself : ' Ijet me behold that aacied Bsot, «■>! 
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my name will long be celebrated in the world ; ' and 
on the instant, collecting together his disciples, com- 
prising a multitude of the peasantry of the land, and a 
Baja named Dharmakar, he assumed the form of Yis- 
wakarma, and with his two Devis (wives) and the per- 
sons above-mentioned, set out upon the long journey 
from Sirsha Parvata to Naga Yasa. There having ar- 
rived, and having made puja to the self-existont, he 
began to circumambulate the lake, beseeching all the 
while the aid of Swayambhu in prayer. In the second 
circuit, when he had reached the central barrier moun- 
tain to the south, he became satisfied that that was the 
best place whereat to draw off the waters of the lake. 
Immediately he struck the mountain with his scimitar, 
when the sundered rock gave passage to the waters, 
and the bottom of the lake became dry. He then de- 
scended from the moimtain, and began to walk about 
the valley in all directions.** — The Phcenir, YoL 11., 
pp. 147-148. 

^ Jap. Kwannon, god or goddess of mercy, in his 
or her manifold forms, Thousand-handed, Eleven-fsced, 
Horse-headed, Holy, etc. 

^ Or, The Lotus of the Good Law, a mystical name 
fur the cosmos. '' The good law is made plain by flow- 
ers of rhetoric.** See Bemouf and Kem*s translations, 
and Edkiu*s Chinese Buddhism, pp. 43, 214. Transla- 
titins of this work, so influential in Japanese Buddhism, 
exist in French, (German, and English. See Sacred 
Books of the East, YoL XXI., by Professor H. Kern, 
of Leyden University. In the Introduction, p. xxxix., 
the translator discusses age, authorship, cniitions, etc 
Bunyiu Nanjio*s Short History of the Twelve Jap- 
ananese Buddhist Sects, pp. 132-134. Beal in his 
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Cfttena of BiulilKUt Scriptnres, pp. 389-396, has tnu»- 
lated Chaptor XXIV. 

"^ At the great ZeukOji, a temple of the TeDilat aert, 
at Nagano, Jujmn, dudicateil to three BiuldhiM diri&- 
itiee, one of whom is KwaimoQ (Aval old tes vim ). tho 
rafters of the vatit main hall are said to number til',3SI, 
iu reference to the number of Chinese characters ooik 
tainod in the traimlatiou of the Saddharma Ihiudi 

" " The third (collection of the Tripitaka) was 
made by Maujusri and Maitreya. This iit the i 
lection of the Mahay^na books. Though it id as ( 
or bright as the sun at midday yet the men erf I 
Uinayana are not ashamed of their inabilitj to I 
them and speak evil of them instead, just as the ( 
fnctaniKtH call Buddhism a law of barbarians, i 
reatling the Buddhist books at alL" — B. N., y. 51. 

* See the writings of Brian Hodj^on, J. E<Ikiiu 
J. Eitel, S. Beal. T. Rhys Davids, Bonyia Nai 
etc. 

* See Chapter Vm. in T. IUiy» Davids's Boddhial 
a book of great scholarship and marvelloos condni 
tioD. 

« Davids's Buddhism, p. 206. Other iUustntioM ti 
the growth of thi« dogmas of this school of Boddhia 
we select from Brian Hodgson's writings. 

1, The line of division between God and roan, Mui 
between gods and man, was roinovod by Bnddhisni. 

" Qenaine Buddhism never seems to oontamplalfl ■ 
measures of acceptance with the deity ; bat, ovcrla 
ing the barrier between finite and infinite mind, i 
its followers to aspire by thE'ir own efTorts to I 
vine |>ci-fec-tjbility of which it teaches that z 
pablu, imd by atluiniug which man beoomes Qgd— 
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thiis is explained both the quiesoenoe of the imaginary 
oeleatial, and the plenary omnipotence of the real 
Mannahi Bnddhas — thus, too, we must account for the 
(act that genuine Buddhism has no priesthood ; the 
saint despises the priest ; the saint scorns the aid of 
mediators, whether on earth or in heaven ; ' conquer 
(exclaims the adept or Buddha to the novice or Bodhi- 
Sattwa) — conquer the importunities of the body, urge 
your mind to the meditation of abstraction, and you 
shall, in time, discover the great secret (Snnyata) of 
nature: know this, and you become, on the instant, 
whatever priests have feigned of Godhead — you be- 
come identified with Prajna, the sum of all the power 
and all the wisdom which sustain and govern the world, 
and which, as they are manifested out of matter, must 
belong solely to matter ; not indeed in the gross and 
palpable state of pravritti, but in the archetypal and 
pure state of nirvritti. Put off, therefore, the vile, 
pravrittika necessities of the body, and the no less vile 
affections of the mind (Tapas) ; urge your thought into 
pure abstraction (Dhyana), and then, as assuredly yon 
can, so assuredly you shall, attain to the wisdom of a 
Buddha (Bodhijnana), and become associated with the 
eternal unity and rest of nirvritti' ** — ^The PhoBuix, YoL 
L, p. 194. 

2. A specimen of " esoteric ** and " exoteric ** Buddh- 
ism ; — ttie Buddha Tathagata. 

'' And as the wisdom of man is, in its origin, but an 
effluence of the Supreme wisdom (Prnjnd) of nature, so 
is it perfected by a refluence to its source, but without 
loss of individuality ; whence Prajna is feigned in the 
exoteric system to be both the mother and the wife of 
all the Biuldhas, ^janani sarva BwM/uhuim,' and ^Jina^ 
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auniiari; ' for the efflux is typified by a birth, luid Uie 
reflax by a marriflge. 

" TIio Buddha is the adept iu the wisdom of Btuldh- 
ism {Bodhijndna) whose first duty, so long as he renuuns 
oa earth, iB to commniiicate his wisdom to those who 
are willing to receive it. These willing learners an) 
the ' Bodhisattwos,' bo called from their heurtti being 
inclined to the wisdom of Buddliism, and ' yanghaH,' 
from their companionship with one another, and with 
their Buddha or teacher, in the Vihdraa or ocenobitica] 
eatabl ish m en tB . " 

" Ajid such is the esoteric interpretation of the third 
(and inferior) member of the Frajuiki Triad. The 
Bodhisiittwa or Sangha continues to be sach unlit ha 
hag Hurmoimted the very last grade of that vast and 
laborious ascent by which he is instructed that he aio 
' scale the heavens,' and pluck immortal wiadoiu from 
its resplendent source : which achievement perfonn«d, 
he becomes a Buddha, that is, an Omniscicat Being, 
and a Talluiijala — a title irapljnny the arcomplisbmmt 
of that gradual increase in wisdom by which man Ixv 
Gomes immortal or ceases to be subject to transmtgra- 
tion,"— The Phcems, Vol, I., pp. 194, 195. 

3. Is Ood all, or is oil God? 

" What that grand secret, that ultimatit truth, thil 
single reality, is, whether all w Ood, or Ood ia i 
seems to be the sole propogUum of the orientfJ phi 
Bophic religionists, who liave all alike sought to i 
cover it by taking the high priori road. That C 
all, appears to be the prevalent dogmatic detenoii 
tiou of tlie BmhrnonistB ; that all ]» Ood, th» preft-n 
tial but sceptical solntinti of the BuiUihiitK ; n&d, i 
large view, I believe it would be difficult to iudii 
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aDj further eBsential difference between their theoretio 
syHtemSy both, as I conceive, the unquestionable 
growth of the Indian soil, and both founded upon 
transcendental speculation, conducted in the very 
same style and manner.** — The Phoenix, Vol. IL, p. 
45. 

4. Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha. • 

" In a philosophical light, the precedence of Buddha 
or of Dharma indicates the theistic or atheistic school. 
With the former, Buddha is intellectual essence, the 
efficient cause of all, and undorivod. Dharma is mar 
terial essence, the plastic cause, and uuderived, a co- 
equal biunity with Buddha ; or else the plastic cause, 
as before, but dependent and derived from Buddha. 
Sangha is derived from, and compounded of, Buddha, 
and Dharma, is their collective eneigy in the state of 
action ; the immediate operative cause of creation, its 
type or its agent With the latter or atheistic schools, 
Dharma is Diva naiura^ matter as the sole entity, in- 
vested with intrinsic activity and intelligence, the effi- 
cient and material cause of alL 

" Buddha is derivative from Dharma, is the active 
and intelligent force of nature, first put off from it and 
then operating upon it Sangha is the resuli of that 
operation ; is embryotic creation, the type and sum of 
all specific forms, which are spontaneously evolved 
from the union of Buddha with Dharma.** — The Phoe- 
nix, Vol. n.. p. 12. 

6. The mantra or sacred sentence best known in the 
Buddhadom and abroad. 

'* AmiUihha is the fourth Dhyani or celestial Buddha: 
PadnuM'f^ni his jKoh and executive miuist4»r. Pa<f- 
nui'-pani is the jtrtrntHM Dicwi and creator of the exist" 
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ing syBtem of worlds. Hence his identificaUaD witli 
the third member of the Triad. He is figured m k 
gmcefnl youth, erect, and benrinR iu either hand ■ 
lolim and a jeweL The last circiuii stance oxpUins the 
monniug of the celebrated Shadakshari Mnnlrn, m aix- 
lettered iDvocation of him, viz., Om .' Mampndmf ham! 
of which so many corrupt versions and more oormpt 
interpretations have ap|>ear6d from Chinese, TibeUn, 
Mongolian, and other sources. Tlie mantra in qom- 
tion is one of three, addressed to the seveml memben 
of the Triad. 1. Om aarva vidye horn. 2. Om Praj- 
tulye horn. 3. Oiu tiinni-padme /utm. 1. Th« mystie 
triform Deity is iu the aU-wiao (Buddha). 2. The 
mystic trifonu Deity is iu Prajna (Dhanna). 3. Th« 
mystic triform Deity is in him of the jewel and lotos 
(Saugha). Uiit the pncKens Divns, whether be Ixi Au- 
gustus or Pwimfirjxtni , is everything with Uio manr. 
Hence the notoriety of this m'mlrii, whilst the otbttni 
are hardly ever beard of, and have thus remained 
unknown to our travelleis." — The Phoenix, VoL IL, 
p. 64. 

* " Nine centuries after Buddha, Maib:>eya (Mirolni 
or Ji-shi) came down from the Tnahita heaven lo Ui« 
lectnre-hall in the kingdom of Ayodhya (A-ya-aha) in 
Central India, at the request of the Bodlusattra 
Asamga (Mu-jakn) and discoufHcd five Hastrw, 1, 
Toga-karya-hhumi-sastra (Yu-ga-shi-ji-ron), etc. . . . 
After that, the two great Sastra teachere, Asaaf^ 
and Vasubandhu (Se-shin), who were broUien, con- 
posed many Hai^tras (Eon) and cleared op the 
ing of the Mahnyana" (or Greater Vebiole, ca 
Northern Buddhism).— B. N.. p. 32. 

■Buddhism, T. Rhys Davids, pp. 206-aiL 
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* Prayer-wheels in Japan are used by the Tendai 
and Shingon seots, but without written prayers at- 
tached, and rather as an iUnatration of the doctrine of 
cause and eflTect (ingwa) ; the prayers being usually of- 
fered to Jiflo the merciful. — S. and H., p. 29 ; T. J., p. 
360. 

» For this see £dkins*8 Chinese Buddhism ; £itel*s 
Three Lectures, and Hand-book; Bev. S. Beal's 
Buddhism, and A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from 
the Chinese ; The Bomantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, 
from the Chinese; Texts from the Buddhist canon 
commonly known as the Dhammapeda; Notes on 
Buddhist Words and Phrases, the Chrysanthemum, 
Vol. L ; The Phoenix, Vob. L-HL 

See, also^ a spirited sketch of Ancient Japan, by 
Frederick Victor Diokins, in the Life of Sir Hany 
Parkes, VoL IL, pp. 4-14. 

•&andH., pp. 289,293; Chamberlain*s Hand-book 
for Ji^Mm, p. 220 ; Summer's Notes on Osaka, T. A. S. J., 
Vol. VIL, p. 382 ; Buddhism, and Traditions Con- 
ceming its Litroduction into Japan, T. A. S. J., VoL 
XIV., p. 78. 

•S. and H., p. 344. 

«T. J., p. 7a 

* Vairokana is the first or chief of the fire personi- 
fications of Wisdom, and in Japan the idol is espe- 
cially noticeable in the temples of the Tendai sect. — 
^ The Action of Vairokana, or the great doctrine of 
the highest vehicle of the secret union,** etc, B. N., p. 
76. 

*a and H., p. 390 ; R N., p. 29. 
^ ** Hinduism stands for philosophic spirituality and 
amotion^ Buddhism for ethics and humanity, Chxia- 
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tianity for fulness of God's incarnation in man, while 
Mohammedanism is the champion of uncompromising 
monotheism." — F. P. C. Mozoomdar's The Spirit of 
God, Boston, 1894, p. 305. 



CHAPTER Yn 

RITOBU, OB MIXED BUDDHISM 

^ Is not something similar frankly attempted in Bev. 
Dr. Joseph Edkins's The Early Spread of Beligioos 
Ideas in the Far East (London, 1893) ? 

2 M. K, p. 252 ; Honda the Samurai, pp. 193-194. 

^ See The Lily Among Thorns, A Study of the Bibli- 
cal Drama Entitled the Song of Songs (Boston 1890), 
in which this subject is glanced at. 

^ See The Religion of Nepaul, Buddhist Philosophy, 
and the writings of Brian Hodgson in The Phoenix, 
Vols. I., II., in. 

' See Century Dictionary, Tc^a ; Edkins's Chinese 
Buddhism, pp. 169-174 ; T. Rhys Davids s Buddhism, 
pp. 206-211 ; Index of B. N., under Vagrasattwa ; S. 
and H., pp. 85-87. 

^ T. J., p. 226 ; Kojiki, Introduction. 

' See in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1893, a very valuable paper by Mr. L. A. Waddell, on 
The Northern Buddhist Mythology, epitomized in the 
Japan Mail, May 5, 1894. 

^ See Catalogue of Chinese and Japanese Paintings 
in the British Museum, and The Pictorial Arts of 
Japan, by William Anderson, M.D. 

^ Anderson's Catalogue, p. 24. 
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^ S. and H., p. 415 ; Chamberlain's Hand-book for 
Japan ; T. J. ; M. E., p. 162, etc. 

" The namea of Bnddhist priests and monks are 
usually different from those of the laity, being taken 
from events in the life of Gautama, or bis original dis- 
ciples, passages in the sacred classics, etc. Among 
some personal acquaintances in the Japanese priest- 
hood were such names as Lift-the-Kettle, Take-Hold- 
of-the-Dipper, Drivelling-DrunkanI, et(\ In the raci- 
ncHs, oddity, literalness, realism, and close connection 
of their names with the scriptures of their system, the 
Buddhists quite equal the British Puritans. 

" Kem*s Saddharma-Pundarika, pp. 311, 314 ; Da- 
vids s Buddhism p. 208 ; The Phoenix, Vol. I., p. 169 ; 
8. and H., p. 502 ; Du Bose*s Dragon, Demon, and 
Image, p. 407 ; Fuso Mimi Bukuro, p. 134 ; Hough's 
Corean Collections, Washington, 1893, p. 480, plate 
xxviii. 

^ Japan in Histor}-, Folk-lore and Art, pp. 86, 80- 
88 ; A Japanese Grammar, by J. J. Hoffman, p. 10 ; T. 
J., pp. 465-470. 

*' This is the essence of Buddhism, and was for cen- 
turies repeated and learned by heart throughout the 
empire: 

" Love and enjojment diaappear, 

What in onr world endnreth here ? 
E'en ahonld this daj in oblirion be rolled, 
Twaa onlj a riaion that leaTea me cold.** 



" This legend suggests the medieval Jewish story, 
that Ezra, the scribe, could write with five pens at 
once ; Heam*8 Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, pp. 29- 

38. 
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i<» Brave Little Holland, and What She Taught Us, 
p. 124 

" T. J,, pp. 75, 342 ; Chamberlain's Hand-book for 
Japan, p. 41 ; M. E., p. 162. 

« T. A. S. J., VoL n., p. 101 ; S. and H., p. 176. 

^ It was for lifting with his walking-stick the curtain 
hanging before the shrine of this Kami that Arinori 
Mori, formerly H.L J.M. Minister at Washington and 
London, was assassinated by a Shinto fanatic, February 
11, 1889 ; T. J., p. 229 ; see Percival Lowell's paper in 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

» See Mr. P. Lowell's Esoteric Shinto, T. A. 8. J., 
Vol. XXI., pp. 165-167, and his " Occult Japan." 

^ S. and H., Japan, p. 83. 

^ See the Author's Introduction to the Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments, Boston, 1891. 

•-» B. N., Index and pp. 78-103 ; Edkins's Chinese 
Buddhism, p. 169. 

^ Satow's or Chamberlain's Guide-books furnish 
hundreds of other instances, and describe temples in 
which the renamed kami are worshipped. 

^ S. and H., p. 70. 

2« M. E., pp. 187, 188 ; S. and H., pp. 11, 12. 

^ San Kai Ei (Mountain, Sea, and Land). This 
work, recommended to me by a learned Buddhist priest 
in Fukui, I had translated and read to me by a Buddhist 
of the Shin Shu sect. In like manner, even Christian 
writers in Japan have occasionally endeavored to ration- 
alize the legends of Shinto, see Kojiki, p. liii., where 
Mr. T. Goro's Shinto Shin-ron is referred to. I have to 
thank my friend Mr. R. Watanab^, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, for reading to me Mr. Takahashi's interesting but 
unconvincing monographs on Shinto and Buddhism. 
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* T. J., p. 402 ; Some Chineee Ghosts, by Lafcadio 
Heam, p. 129. 

* 8. and H., Japan, p. 397 ; Classical Poetry of the 
Japanese, p. 201, note. 

^ The Japanese word RyO means both, and is ap- 
plied to the eyes, ears, feet, things correspondent or in 
pairs, etc. ; 6ii is a term for a set, kind, group, etc. 

« Eein, p. 432 ; T. A. S. J., VoL XXI., pp. 241-270 ; 
T. J., p. 339. 

" The Chrysanthemum, VoL L, p. 401. 

* Even the Tak^tori Monoe^tari (The Bamboo Cut- 
ter*s Daughter), the oldest and the best of the Japanese 
classic romances is (at least in the text and form now 
extant) a warp of native ideas with a woof of Buddhist 
notions. 

^^Mr. Percival Lowell aigues, in Esoteric Shinto, 
T. A. S. J., Vol. XXI., that besides the habit of pilgrim- 
ages, fire-walking, and god-possession, other practices 
supposed to be Buddhistic are of Shinto origin. 

* The native literature illustrating Riyobuism is not 
extensive. Mr. Ernest Satow in the American Cyclo- 
pedia (Japan : Literature) mentions several volumes. 
The Tenchi BcSiki Noko, in eighteen books contains a 
mixture of Buddhism and ShintA, and is ascribed by 
some to ShOtoku and by others to Kobo, but now 
literary critics ascribe these, as well as the books 
Jimbetsuki and Tenshoki, to be modem forgeries by 
Buddhist priests. The Kogoshiui, written in a.d. 807, 
professes to preserve fragments of ancient tradition not 
recorded in the earlier books, but the main object is 
that which lies at the basis of a vast mass of Japanese 
literature, namely, to prove the authors oi^-n descent 
from the gods. The Yuiitsu Shint/) Miyoho Toahiu, 
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in two Tolmnes, is designed to proTe that Shinto and 
Buddhism are identical in their essence. Indeed, al- 
most all the treatises on Shinto before the seventeenth 
century maintained this view. Certain books like the 
Shinto Shu, for centuries popular, and well received 
even by scholars, are now condemned on account of 
their confusion of the two religions. One of the most 
interesting works which we have found is the San Kai 
Bi, to which reference has been made. 

» T. J., p. 224 

^ '* Human life is but fifty years," Japanese Proverb ; 
M. E., p. 107. 

^ Chamberlain's Classical Poetry of the Japanese, p. 
130. 

» S. and H., p. 416. 

^ Things Chinese, by J. Dyer Ball, p. 70 ; see also 
Edkins and Eitel. 

« The Japan Weekly Mail of April 28, 1893, trans- 
lating and condensing an article from the BukkyO, a 
Buddhist newspaper, gives the results of a Japanese 
Buddhist student's tour through China — '* Taoism 
prevails everywhere. . . . Buddhism has decayed 
and is almost dead." 

^^Yaisramana is a Deva who guarded, praised, fed 
with heavenly food, and answered the questions of the 
Chinese Do-sen (608-907 A.D.) who founded the Bisshu 
or Vinaya sect. — B. N., p. 25. 

^ Anderson, Catalogue, pp. 29-45. 

^Some of these are pictured in Aim^ Humbert's 
Japon Illustr^, and from the same pictures reproduced 
by electro-plates which, from Paris, have transmigrated 
for a whole generation through the cheaper books on 
Japan, in every European language. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

NOBTHBRN BUDDHISII IN ITS DOCTRINAL BYOLUTIONS 

' On the Bnddbist canon, see the writings of Beal, 
Spenoe Hanly, T. Bbys Davids, Bunyiu Nanjio, etc. 

* £dkins*s Chinese Boddhism, pp. 48, 108, 214 ; Clas- 
sical Poetry of the Japanese, p. 173. 

•See T. A. S- J., VoL XIX., Part I., pp. 17-37 ; The 
Soul of the Far East ; and the writings of Chamber- 
lain, Aston, Dickins, Moiudnger, etc. 

^ Mnch of the information as to histoid and doctrine 
contained in this chapter has been condensed from 
Mr. Bunyin Nanjio*s A Short History of the Twelve 
Japanese Bnddhist Sects, translated oat of the Japan- 
ese into English. This anthor, besides visiting the old 
seats of the faith in China, studied Sanskrit at Oxford 
with Professor Max MuUer, and catalogued in Engtish 
the Tripitaka or Bnddhist canon of China and Japan, 
Rent to England by the ambassador Iwakura. The 
nine reverend gentlemen who wrote the chapters and 
introduction of the Short History are Messrs. KO-chd 
Ogumau, and Shu-Zan Emura of the Shin fiect ; Rev. 
Messrs. ShA-hen U^da, and Dai-ryo Takashi, of the 
8hin-gon Sect ; Rev. Messm. GyO-kai Fukuda, Ken- 
kO Tsiyi, RenjO Akamatsu, and Z^jun Kobayashi of 
the JO-dA, Zen, Shin, and Nichiren sects, respectively. 
Though execrably printed, and the English only toler- 
aUe, the work is invaluable to the student of Japanese 
Buddhism. It has a historical introduction and a 
Sanskrit-Chinese Index, 1 vol., pp. 172, Tokio, 1887. 
Substantially the same work, translated into French, 
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is Le Bouddbiame Japonais, by Kyauou Faju 
Parifi, 188'J. t:^atow and Hawes'H Haud-book ftu- J 
has brief but valuable notes iu the Introdacdou, umI, 
like Chambeilaiu's contiunation of the Bame irack, 
is a storehouse of illustratiTe matter. Edkiiis'a aod 
Eitel's works od Chiuese Buddhiem bare been tcij 
helpful. 

^ M. Abel Remusat published a translatiou of a C 
Qese FUgrim's travels iu 183G ; M. StaiiislAif) Jd 
completed his volume ou Hiouen Thsang in 1858; I 
iu 188i Eev. Samuel Beal issued Iiia TraTeU ni I 
Hian aud Suug-Yuu, Budilliist Pili^rims from Clii 
ludia (400 A..D. and 518 a.d.). The latter wvdt e 
a map. 

• B. N., p. 3. 
' B. N., p. 11. 
" Three houdred and twenty million yesn. SssC 

tury Dictionary. 

* See the paper of Rev. 8h0-hen Uiida of the 8 
gou sect, iu B. N., pp. 20-31 ; and R. Fojidunia'* l« 
Bouddhisme Japonaia, pp. xvi., xvii., tmm whieb wad 
of the iufurmation here given bjut been derived. 

'"M. E., p. 383 ; S. and H., pp. 23, Sa 

The inu4;e of Binzuru is found iu many Japuta* 
temples to-day, a famous ono Ixung at Aaakon, in 
Ti'ikiO. He is the snpposed healer of uU iliMiiMii 
The image becomes entirely mbbe<l smooth fay devo- 
tees, to the extingoishuent of all featareB, Uam, aad 
outlines. 

" Davids's BuddhiHm, pp. 180, 200 1 a and H., jf. 
(87) 389, 416. 

'*B. N., pp. 32-13. 

"B.N., pp. 44-56. 




^ 
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>^ JapanetHe Fairy World, p. 282 ; Anderson's Cata- 
logae, pp. 103-7. 

" B. N., p. 62. 

>* PfoundcB, Ftiso Mimi Bnkuro, p. 102. 

"B. N., p. 58. See also The Monist for January, 
1894, p. 168. 

^ " Tien Tai, a spot abounding in Buddhist antiqui- 
ties, the earliest, and except Puto the largest and rich- 
est seat of that religion in eastern China. As a mo- 
nastic establishment it dates from the fourth century.** 
— £dkins*s Chinese Buddhism, pp. 137-142. 

'* S. and H., p. 87. See the paper read at the Par- 
liament of BeligioiiH by the Zen bonze Ashitsu of Hi- 
y6isan, the poem of Right Reverend Shaku Soyen, and 
the (uipcr on The Fundamental Teachings of Buddh- 
ism, in Tlie Monist for January, 1894 ; Japan As We 
Saw It, p. 297. 

*8i>e Centurv Dictionary', mantra, 

^ S(M) Chapter XX. Ideas and Symbols in Japan : in 
History, Folk-lore, and Art Buddhist tombs (go-rin) 
consist of a cube (earth), sphere (water), pjrramid 
(fire), crescent (wind), and flame-shaped stone (ether), 
forming the go-rin or five-blossom tomb, typifying the 
five elements. 

» B. N., p. 7a 

* To put this dogma into intelligible English is, as 
Mr. Satow says, more difficult than to comprehend the 
whole doctrine, hard as that may be. '* Dai Nichi Ni- 
jorai (Vairokana) is explaineil to be the collectivity of 
all sentient I^eings, acting through the mediums of 
Kwan-non, Ji-zA, Mon-ju, Shaka, and other infiuencea 
which are popularly believed to be self-existent dei- 
ties.*' In the diagram called the eight-leaf enclosure, 
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hy which tha mjeteries of Shingon nre expliuool, 
Muhu-Vairokana is iu tlie centre, and on the vv/iA 
petala are such lULnies as Amitabha, Maojiisri, Matt- 
reja, ami A valo kites vara ; in a word, all ar« [mrelj 
spoculative beings, phantoms of the braiu, the mosb- 
rooniB of decayed Brahraanism, and tbo mould c4 
primitive Buddhiem disintegrated by BcholaittipiKiD. 

"S. audH., p. 31. 

»B. N., p. 115. 

''Here let me add that in my studies of orient&l nod 
anciout religion, I have never fonnd one real TrinilT, 
though triails, or tri-iuurti, are common. N»a« <A 
these when cnrefuUy analyzed yield the Cbxisdao idoi 
of the Trinity. 



CHAPTER IX 
THB BUDDHISM OF THE JAFAITBSB 

' Tathagata is one of the titles of the Bnddhft, me«i>- 
ing "thus come," i.^., He cornea bringing hnmaD D«t- 
ure as it truly is, with perfect knowledge and high is- 
tetligence, and thus manifests himself. Amitabha it 
the Sanskrit of Amida, or the deification of boondlew 
light. 

» B. N., p. 104. 

' Literally, I yield to, or I adore the Bonndlee^ or 
the Immeasurable Buddha. 

*A Chinese or Japanese volame is mnch Bm«Ua 
than the average printed volume in Europe. 

'Legacy of ly^yasu, Section zxviii. DoctrinaOT, 
this famous document, written probably long afta 
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ly^yasii'B death and canonization as a gongen^ is a 
mixture or Riyobu of Confucianism and Buddhism. 

*At first glance a forcible illustration, since the 
Japanese proverb declares that " A sea-voyage is an 
inch of helL*' And yet the original saying of RyQ-ju, 
now proverbial in Buddhadom, referred to the ease of 
sailing over the water, compared with the difficulty of 
surmounting the obstacles of land travel in countries 
not yet famous for good roada See B. N., p. 111. 

^ Fuso Mimi Bukuro, p. 108 ; Descriptive Notes on 
the Rosaries as used by tiie different Sects of Buddh- 
ists in Japan, T. A. S. J., YoL IX., pp. 173-182. 

•B. N., p. 122, 

•8. and H., p. 361. 

^8. and H., pp. [90-92] ; Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
Vol II., pp. 242-263. 

"These throe sutras are those most in favor with 
the Jo-do sect also, they are described, B. N., 104-106, 
and their tenets are referred to on pp. 260, 261. 

"For modem statements of Shin tenets and prac- 
tices, see R J. Beed*s Japan, Vol. I., pp. 84-86 ; The 
Chrysanthemum, April, 1881, pp. 109-116 ; Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan, Vol. n., 242-246 ; B. N., 122-131. * 
Edkins*s Religion in China, p. 163. The Chrysan- 
themum, April, 1881, p. 116. 

»* a and H., p. 361 ; B. N., pp. 106, 106. Tuwaid 
the end of the Amitayus-dhyana sutra, Buddha says : 
" Let not one*s voice cease, but ten times complete 
the thought, and repeat Namo*mit2bh2ya Buddhiya 
(Namu Amida Butsu) or adoration to Amittbiha 
Buddha." 

"M.R, pp. 164^166. 

^ 8chaff*s Encyclopeedia, Article, Buddhism. 
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"On the Tenets of the Shin Shin, or "True Sect" 
of Buddhists, T. A. S. J., VoL XIV., p. 1. 

"The Gobunsho, or Ofumi, of Benny5 Sh5nin, 
T. A. S. J., VoL XVII., pp. 101-143. 

^^At the gorgeous services in honor of the founder 
of the great Higashi Hongwanji Western Temple of 
the Original Vow at Asakusa, TOkiO, November 21 to 
28, annuallj, the women attend wearing a head-dress 
called ''hom-hider," which seems to have been named 
in allusion to a Buddhist text which says : '* A wom- 
an's exterior is that of a saint, but her heart is that of 
a demon.'* — Chamberlain's Hand-book for Japan, p. 
82; T. A. S. J., Vol. XVH., pp. 106, 141; Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. XXI., pp. 251-254. 

^•Review of Buddhist Texts from Japan, The Na- 
tion, No. 875, April 6, 1882. "The Mahdydna or 
Great Vehicle (we might fairly render it 'highfalut- 
in') school. . . . Filled as these countries [Ti- 
bet, China, Japan] are with Buddhist monasteries, and 
priests, and nominal adherents, and abounding in volu- 
minous translations of the Sanskrit Buddhistic litera- 
ture, little understood and wellnigh unintelligible (for 
neither country has had the independence and men- 
tal force to produce a literature of its own, or to add 
anything but a chapter of decay to the history of this 
religion) " 

» M. E., pp. 164, 165 ; B. N., pp. 132-147 ; Mitford's 
Tales of Old Japan, Vol. II., pp. 125-134. 

^ See article Demoniacal Possessions, T. J., 106-113 ; 
T. A. S. J., VoL XXI., Esoteric Shinto ; Occult Japan. 
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CHAPTER X 

JAPAHB8B BUDDHIBM IN ITS lOSSIONABT DSnOX)?- 

MKNT 

' T. J.9 p. 71. Farther illnstratioiui of this statement 
may be f oand in his Chissical Poetry of the Japanese, 
especiaUy in the Selection and Appendices of this 
book ; also in T. B. H. McClatohie*s Japanese Plays 
(Versified), London, 1890. 

' See Introduction to the Eojiki, pp. xxxiL-xxxiv., and 
in Bakin*s novel illustrating popular Buddhist beliefs, 
translated by Edward Greey, A Captive of Love, Bos- 
ton, 1886. 

' See jade in Century Dictionary ; *' Magatama, so 
far as I am aware, do not ever appear to have been 
found in shell heaps** (of the aboriginal Ainos), 
lfilne*s Notes on Stone Implements, T. A. S. J., YoL 
VIII., p. 71. 

* Concerning this legendaiy, and possibly mythical, 
episode, which has so powerfully influenced Japanese 
imagination and politics, see T. A. S. J., VoL XVL, 
Part I., pp. 39-76 ; M. R, pp. 76-^. 

* See Corea, the Hermit Nation, pp. 1, 2 ; Persian Ele- 
ments in Japanese Legends, T. A. S. J., VoL XVL, 
Part I, pp. 1-10 ; Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 
Januaiy, 1894. Bein*s book. The Industries of Japan, 
points out, as far as known, the material debt to India. 
Some Japanese words like heni-gari (Bengal) or rouge 
show at once their origin. The mosaic of Htories in the 
Takctori Monogatari, an allegory in exquisite literary 
form, illustrating the Buddhist dogma of Ingwa, or law 
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of cause and effect, and written early in the ninth cen- 
tury, is made up of Chinese-Indian elements. See 
F. y. Dickins's translation and notes in Journal of the 
Boyal Oriental Society, Vol. XIX., N. S. India was 
the far off land of gems, wonders, infallible drugs, 
roots, etc.; Japanese Fairy World, p. 137. 

* M. E., Chap. ym. ; Elaproth's Annales des Em- 
pereurs du Japon (a translation of Nippon O Dai 
Ichi Ban) ; Bein's Japan, p. 224. 

^ See Klaproth's Annales, passim. S. and H. p. [85]. 
Bridges are often symbolical of events, classic passages 
in the shastras and sutras, or are antetypes of Paradisai- 
cal structures. The ordinary native hashi is not remark- 
able as a triumph of the carpenter's art, though some 
of the Japanese books mention and describe in detail 
some structures that are believed to be astonishing. 

^ Often amusingly illustrated, M. E., p. 390. A trans- 
lation into Japanese of Goethe's Beynard the Fox is 
among the popular works of the day. " Strange to say, 
however, the Japanese lose much of the exquisite 
humor of this satire in their sympathy with the woes 
of the maltreated wolf." — The Japan Mail. This sym- 
pathy with animals grows directly out of the doctrine 
of metempsychosis. The relationship between man and 
ape is founded upon the pantheistic identity of being. 
** We mention sin," says a missionary now in Japan, 
'' and he [the average auditor] thinks of eating flesh, or 
the killing of insects." Many of the sutras read like 
tracts and diatribes of vegetarians. 

^See The Art of Landscape Qurdening in Japan, 
T. A. S. J., Vol. XIV. ; Theory of Japanese Flower 
Arrangements, by J. Conder, T. A. S. J., Vol. XVH. ; 
T. J., p. 168 ; M. E., p. 437 ; T. J., p. 163. 
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^ The book, by exoellenoe, on the Japanese bouse, is 
Japanese Homes and Their SarronndingSy by R 8. 
Morse. See also Constmctive Art in Japan, T. A. S. J., 
YoL II., p. 57, nL, p. 20 ; Fendal Mansions of Tedo, 
Vol Vn., p. 167. 

"See Heam*s Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, pp. 
885, 416, and passim, 

^¥oT pathetic pictures of Japanese daily life, see 
Our Neighborhood, by the late Dr. T. A. Porcell, Yo- 
kohama, 1874 ; A Japanese Boy, by Himself (S. Shi- 
g^mi), New Haven, 1889 ; Lafcadio Heam s Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan, Boston, 1894. 

^ Klaproth*s Annales, and S. and H. passim, 

^ See Pfoimdes*s Fuso Mimi Boknro, p. 130, for a list 
of grades from Ho-o or cloistered emperor, Miya or 
sons of emperors, chief priests of sects, etc, down to 
priests in charge of inferior temples. This Budget 
of Notes, pp. 99-144, contains much valuable informa- 
ticm, and was one of the first publications in English 
which shed light upon the peculiarities of Japanese 
Buddhism. 

» Isaiah xl. 19, 20, and xlL 6, 7, read to the dweller 
in Japan like the notes of a reporter taken yesterday. 

**T. J., p. 339; Notes on Some Minor Japanese 
Religious Practices, Journal of the Anthrfyjfological In^ 
slituie. May, 1893 ; Lowell's Esoteric BhintO, T. A. S. J., 
YoL XXI.; Satow*s The Shinto Temples of Is<f, 
T. A. S. J., Vol. n., p. 113. 

>^ M. R p. 45 ; American Cyclopedia, Japan, Litera- 
ture—History, Travels, Diaries, etc 

^ That is, no dialects like those which separate the 
people of China. The ordinary folks of Satsuma and 
Suruga, for example, however, would find it difficult to 
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undertitaud each other if ouly the local epcMich wpre 
used. Men from the rxtremes of the £iui>in> nM> tbf 
Tokiu standard language iu commiuucatmg with tMch 
other. 

''For »ome names of Buddhist temples in 8himi 
ecc Perry's Narrative, pp. 470-474, described hy 
Wells Williams ; S. and H. jxuinlin, 

*ThB Abbe Hue in his Travels iu Tui&ry 
one of the Bret to note this fact. I have not uoltwd 
my reading that the Jesuit misBionaries ia Jnpi 
the seventeenth century call atti-ntiou to the mntUr. 
See also the writings of Arthur LiUie, voltmtinom but 
unconvincing, Buddha and Early Buddhism, sod Bnd* 
dhism and Christianity, London, 1693. J 

"M. E., p. 252. ■ 

''T. J., p. 70. m 

^See The Higher Buddhism in the Light of tb* 
Niceno Creed, Tokio, 1834. by Rev. A. Lloyii 

'' " I preach with ever the same voice, tftkiog 
lightenmeut as my text. For this is equal for nil ; 
partiality is in it, neither hatred nor affection. , . 
am inexorable, bear no love or htitrtxl towards uiyi 
and proclaim the law to all cmaturiw without 
tion, to the one as well as to the other." — Sodi 
Pundarika. 

" Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, Vol. IL, p. 247. 

" For the symbolism of the lotus see BL E., p. 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, Vol. 1., p. 299 ; M. E. 
dex ; and Sa<ldharma Fnndarika, Kern's 
p. 76, note : 

" Here the Buddha is represoiitud as b wibu and W 
nevolent fatlier; he is the heavenly (aUier, BmluM. 
As such he was represented as sitting on a 
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How oommon this repiesentation was in India, at least 
in the sixth century of our era, appears from YarAha- 
mihira*s Brihat-Samhita, Ch. 68, 44, where the follow- 
ing rule is laid down for the Buddha idols : ' Buddha 
shall be (represented) sitting on a lotus-seat, like the 
father of the w<nid.' " 

^* See The Northern Buddhist Mythology in Journal 
of the Royal Atnaiic Society ^ January, 1894. 

" See The Pictorial Arts of Japan, and Descriptive 
and Historical Catalogue, William Anderson, pp. 13- 
94. 

"See fylfot in Century Dictionary. 

"The word vagra^ diamond, is a constituent in 
scores of names of sutras, especially those whose con- 
tents are metaphysical in their nature. The Vajiasan, 
Diamond Throne or Thunderbolt seat, was the uaiue 
applied to the most sacred {Murt of the great temple 
reared by Asoka on the site of the bodhi tree, under 
which Gautama received enlightenment "The ada- 
mantine truths of Buddha struck like a thunderbolt 
upon the superstitions of his age." '* The word vagra 
has the two senses of hardness and utility. In the 
former sense it is understood to ))e compared to the 
secret truth which is always in existence and not to be 
broken. In the latter sense it implies the power of 
the enlightened, that destroys the obstacles of jms- 
sions.**— B. N., p. 88. " As held in the arms of Ewan- 
n<m and other images in the temples,** the vagra or 
** diamond club ** (is that) with which the foes of the 
Buddhist Church are to be crushed. — S. and H., p. 444. 
Each of the gateway gods Ni-0 (two Kings, Indra and 
Brahma) " bears in his hand the tokko (Sanskrit vagra\ 
an ornament originaUy designed to represent a di»» 
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mond club, and now used by prit>sta 

a religious eceptru ajmboliziug tlie irreeiittible 

of pntyer, niuditatiou, and iiiciuitatiou." — ChomlMix- 

lajii'a Hand-book for.Japau, p. 31. 

^' Jizo ia tlie compossiouatti lieljier of all iu 
especially of travellers, of mothei-s, and of cl 
His Sanskrit name is Kshiugarbha. His idol i» 
of the most comoion in Japan. It is osuUly 
laced with baby's bibs, often by the score, vliile 
pedestal is heaped with small stones placed tliere 
sorrowing mothers.^S. and H., p. 29, 394 ; Cbamb^ 
Iain's Handbook of Japan, 29, 101. Huiuii'« Jspui, 
p. 34, and paasim. 

" Sanskrit arfiiti or arhan, meaning worth; or 
serving, i.e., holy maii, the highest rank of Bndt 
aaiutship. See Century Dictionaiy. 

^ M. E., p. 201. The long iuscri]>tion on Uio boU 
Wellesley College, which summons the student' 
ens to their hourly tusks has been traiiHlated by 
author and Dr. K. Kurahara and is us foUowi 

1. A prose preface or historical statement. 

2. Two stauztui of Chinese poett^, iu four-flyUiUl 
lines, of four verses each, with an apostro|iba in 
four -syllable lines. 

3. The chrouolt^. 

4. The names of the composer iiud callif^rcphint, 
of the bronze- founder. 

The cliarncters in vertical liue8 are read from top 
bottom, the order of the columus being from ri^it to 
left. There ai'e iu all 117 characters. 

The Erst tablet reads : 

Lotus-Lily Temple (of) Law-Qrove Moautain ; Bdt> 
inscription (and) Preface. 
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*' Although there had been of old a bell hong in the 
Temple of the Lotos-Lily, yet being of small dimen- 
aiona its note was qniddy exhausted, and no volume 
of melody followed (after having been struck). Where- 
upon, for the purpose of improving upon this slate of 
aflfairs, we made a subscription, and collected coin to 
obtain a new belL All believers in the doctrine, gods 
as well as devils, contributed freely. Thus the enter- 
prise was soon consummated, and this inscription pre- 
pared, to wit : 

" ' The most exalted Buddha having pitiful compas- 
sion upon the people, would, by means of this bell, in- 
stead of words, awaken them from earthly illusions, 
and reveal the darkness of this world. 

" ' Many of the living hearkening to its voice, and mak- 
ing confession, are freed from the bondage of their sins, 
and forever released from their disquieting desires. 

" ' How great is (Buddha*s) merit 1 Who can utter 
it ? Without measure, boundless ! * 

" Eleventh year of the Era of the Foundation of 
Literature (and of the male element) Wood (and of the 
Bodiac sign) Dog ; Autumn, seventh month, fifteenth 
day (A.D. August 30, 1814). 

''Composition and penmanship by Eam^da Koy6» 
sen. Cast by the artist Sugiwara Euninobu.** 

(The poem in Qnrhymed metre.) 

Baddhs in oompMsion tender 
With this bell, insteed of words, 
Wakens aoole from life's illnsions, 
Lightens this world's darkness drear. 



Manj souls its sweet tones heeding, 
From their chains of sin are freed ; 
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AU the mind's unreal is »ooUi<d, 
Sinful jeRrninga are repreaaed. 



Oh how potent ia 1 
Without bounds ii 



" Fu80 Mimi Bukuro, p. 129. 

»M. K, pp. '287-290, 513-514; Peny'a NarratiTO, 
pp. 471, 472 ; Our Neighborhood, pp. 119-124. Tko 
followiug epitaphs are gathered from Tarioufl sooroa : 

" This stone marks tlio reiiiuins of the betiever wbo 
never grows old." 

" The believing woman Yu-ning, Happy vaa the day 
of her doparture." 

" Multitudes lill the graves." 

" Only by this vehiele — the ooffin^can wo enlvr 
Hades." 

" As the floating grans is blown by the gentle brei-iBe, 
or the glancing ripples of autumn diaapjtear wlien the 
sun goes down, or as a ship retumit to her old abun— 
so is life. It is a, vapor, a morning-tide." 

"Buddha himself wiidies to beur the aame of Uw 
ceased that he may enter life." 

" He who has left humanity is now perfected 
Buddha's name, as the withered mosa by the iluw." 

" Life is like a candle in the wind." 

" The wise maki! our bolls illuittrioas, mud tfaeir 
monuments endure for ages." 

" What permanency is there to the gloi7 of tto 
world? 

It goes from the sight like hoar-fn»i id the Kan.** 

" If men wish to enter the joys of heavenly U^t, 

Let them smell the fragrunce of the law of ~ 

" Whoever wishes to bavu hi8 merit rtncb uno 
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the abode of demoDs, let him, with ob, and all living, 
become perfect in the doctrine.'* 

" Rev. C. B. Hawarth in the New York Luiepeiuiati, 
January 18, 1894. 

" In 781 the Bnddhiat monk E^i-ahon dedicated a 
chapel to Jiieo, on whom he conferred the epithet of 
Sho-gon or general, to suit the warlike tastes of the 
Japanese people. — S. and H., p. 384. So also Hachi- 
man became the god of war because adopted as the 
patron deity of the Oenji warriors.— S. and H., p. [70.] 

" Corea, the Hermit Nation, p. 96. 

*Dixon*s Japan, p. 41 ; 8. and H., Japan, passim ; 
Beiu*s Japan ; Story of the Nations, Japan, by David 
Morray, p. 201, note; Dening*s life of Toyotomi 
Hidt5yoshi ; M. R, Chapters XV., XVI., XX., XXIH., 
XXIV. ; Gazetteer of Echizen ; Shiga's Histor}* of Na- 
tions, Tokid, 1888, pp. 116, 118 ; T. A. S. J., VoL 
Vni., pp. 94, 134, 143. 

•T. A. S. J., Vol. Vm, Hiddyoshi and the Sat- 
soma Clan in the Sixteenth Centnry, by J. H. Onb- 
bins; The Times of Taiko, by B. Brinkley, in ne 
Japan ISmes. 

^ The Copy of the Buddhist Tripitaka, or Northern 
Collection, made by order of the Emperor, Wan-Li, in 
the sixteenth century, when the Chinese capital (King) 
was changed from the South (Nan) to the North (Pe), 
was reproduced in Japan in 1679, and again in 1681- 
83, and in over two thousand volumes, making a pile a 
hundred feet high, was presented by the Ja|)auese Gov- 
ernment, through the Junior Prime Minister, Mr. 
Tomomi Iwakura, to the Library of the India Office. 
See Samuel Beal*s The Buddhist Tripitaka, as it is 
known in China and Japan, A Catalogue and Compen- 
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dioim Export, London, 1876. The librHT}' ba« hixa nv- 
onuuged by Mr. Bunyiii Nanjio, wbo bos pabluli«ti 
tlie result uf his labors, with Sunskrit equivalento of tlie 
titles and with Qute» of the highest value. 

'^ "Neither couutrj (China or Japanj has faiul the 
indepeudence and mental force to produce a literatuiv 
of .its own, and to add auyttiiug but a chaptvr uf ik-caj 
to the history of this religion." — Profe«»or WiUi&ni D. 
Whitney, in review of AnecdotA Oxouieusia, Buddhist 
Texts from Japan, in Thr. Nati'm, No. 876. 

" Education iu Japan, A series of papers by lbs 
writer, printed in The Jti^xiii Mail of 1873-71, uul re- 
printed in the educational joumalsof the United Statcft. 
A digest of these papers is given in the appetidts of F. 
O. Adams's History of Japan ; Life of Sir Harry 
Parkes, Vol. II., pp. 305, 300. 

" Japan : iu Literature, Folk-Loro, and Art, p. 1 

'° Japanese Education at the Philadelphia Y 
tion, New York, lS7(i. 

" See Japanese Literature, by E. M. Satow, 
American Cyclopsedia. 

'' The word bonze (Japanese boa-«o or btnu, CfaioeM 
/an-sunij) means an ordinary member of Uie ccngngt- 
tion, just as the Japunuse term Ifjii-yo or bon-iolm idmbs 
common people or the ordinary folks. The woad taaw 
into European o»e fi-om the l*ortague«e mimrintirfTr 
who heard the Jajuiiese thus prouounoe tbu Chiome 
term /an, which, as Itun, is applied to ooything in Ibe 
ma»s not out of the common. 

^ See On the Early History of Printing iu Japan, by 
E. M. Satow, T. A. S. J., Vol X., Part t. p. 4S; 
Part IL, p. 252. 

* Japanese medixival mouastet^ life haa bean aUy 
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pictured in Engliiih fiction by a scholar of imagination 
and literaiy power, withal a military critic and a vet- 
eran in Japanese lore. " The Times of Taikd,** in the 
defunct Japanese Times (1878), desenres reprint as a 
book, being founded on J^MUiese historical and de- 
scriptive works. In Mr. Edward's Oreey*s A Captive 
of Love, Boston, 1886, the idea of ingwa (the effects 
in this life of the actions in a former state of exist- 
ence), is illustrated. See also 8. and H., p. 29 ; T. J., 
p. 360. 

"^ It is curious that while the anti-Christian polemics 
of the Japanese Buddhists have used the words of 
Jesus, " I came to send not peace but a sword,*" Matt 
X. 3i, and "If any man .... hate not his 
father and mother,** etc., Luke xiv. 26, as a brand- 
ing iron with which to stamp the religion of Jesus as 
groHH immorality and dangerous to the state, they jus- 
tify Gautama in his " renunciation ** of marital and pa- 
ternal duties. 

^ See Public Charity in Japan, Japan Mail, 1898 ; 
and The Annual (Appleton*s) Cyclopedia for 1893. 

" I have some good reasons for making this suggea- 
tion. Tokoi H&ahiro had dwelt for some time in 
Fukui, a few rods away from the house in which I 
lived, and the ideas he promulgated among the 
Echizen clansmen in his lectures on Confucianism, 
were not only Christian in spirit but, by their own 
statement, these ideas could not be found in the texts 
of the Chinese sage or. of his coounentators. Although 
the volume (edited by his son. Rev. J. F. Tokoi) of 
hiH Life and Letters shows him to have been an intense 
and at times almost bigoted Confuciauist, he, in one 
of his later letters^ prophesied that when Christianity 
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should be taught by the luieHionaries, it would ' 
the hearts of the young aieu of JnpHU. Hw 
Satow'H EioB^ Shiriaku, p. 133 ; Adams's Hixtor}- ( 
Japan ; and in fictiou. Bee Honda Thu Hatuumi. p. i 
and Bucceeding chapters. 

^ In the cwiorlesa and unHeuttmental language < 
government publicatioiis, the Japunese edict of um 
cipation, issued to the loi-al uuthoritie« in Octobi 
1871, ran as follows : " The designntiona of cto i 
hinin are abolished. Those who bore thuui un> to | 
added to the general registers of the popalatioD i 
their social position and methodaof gaining a live] 
are to be idt-ntical with the rest of the people. 
they have been eutitled to immunity from tho buu] UX 
and other burdens of immemorial custom, yoa niU in- 
quire how this may be reformed uud report lu tbe 
Board of Fiuance." (Signed) Council of State. 

" In Enghsh fiction, see The Eta Klaidun and the 
Hatamoto, in Mitford's Tales of Old JaiKUi. Vol I., pp^ 
210-245. Discussions aa to the origin of the Eta i 
to be found in AdamsH Hiatory of Japan, VoL I., p. ^ 
M. E., index ; T. J., p. 147 ; S. and H., p. 36 ; Hoi 
the Samurai, pp. 24fi, 247 ; Mitford's Tales of i 
Japan, Vol. I., pp. 210-245. Tho literaturo * 
iug the Ainos is already voluiniuous. Seu i 
berlaiu's Aino Studios, with bibliography ; uutl ] 
John Batt^helor's Ainu Ommmar, pnbliahed by ' 
Imjjerial University of Tokio ; T. A. 8. J., Vols. 3 
XL, XVI., XVin., XX. ; The Aiun of Jap«ut, Nai 
York. 1892, by J. Batchelor (who htm aUo ( 
the Book of Commuu Prayer, and purtiuiui of the Bifa 
into the Ainu tongue) ; M. K., ('hap. U. ; T. A. S. J., 
Vol. X-, and following volumee ; UubeubeB Tnwka in 
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Japan, YoL n. ; Life with Trana-Siberian Sayages, Lon- 
don, 1893. 

" " Then the venerable Sariputra said to that daugh- 
ter of Sagara, the Naga-king : ' Thou hast conceiyed 
the idea of enlightenment, yoong lady of good family, 
without sliding back, and art gifted with immense wis- 
dom, but supremo, fierfect enlightenment is not easily 
won. It may hapjien, sister, that a woman displays 
an unflagging energy, performs good works for many 
thousands of Aeons, and fulfils the six perfect virtues 
(Paramitas), but as yet there is no example of her hav- 
ing reached Buddhaship, and that because a woman 
cannot occupy the five ranks, viz., 1, the rank of Brah- 
ma ; 2, the rank of Indra ; 3, the rank of a chief guar- 
dian of the four quarters ; 4, the rank of Eakravartin ; 
6, the rank of a Bodhisattva incapable of sliding back,** 
Saddharma Pundarika, Eem*s lS*anslation, p. 252. 

" " Chiu-j<Vhim6 was the first Japanese nun, and 
the only woman who is commemorated by an iddi. 
She extracted the fibres of the lotus root, and wove 
them with silk to make tapestry for altars.** Fuso 
Mimi Bukuro, p. 128. Her romantic and marvellous 
story is given in 8. and H., p. 397. " The practice of 
^ giving ranks to women was commenced by Jito Tenn6 
(an empress, 690-705).** Many women shaved their 
heads and became nuns ''on becoming widows, as 
well as on being forsaken by, or after leaving their 
husbands. Others were orphans.** One of the most 
famous nuns (on account of her rank) was the Nii no 
Ama, widow of Kiyomori and grandmother of the Em- 
peror Antoku, who were both drowned near Shimono- 
atfki, in the great naval battle of 1185 A.D. Adams*B 
History of Japan, YoL I., p. 37 ; M. R, p. 137. 
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"" M. E., p. 213 ; Japanese Women, World's Coloot- 
bian Eihibition, Chicago, 1893, Chap. III. 

" There is no pasuage in the original Greek texts, ot 
ia the Revised Vereiou of the New TestameDt which 
ascribes wings to the mjgelos, or angel. In B«t. lii, 
14, a woman is " given two wings of a great eagle." 

'"Japanese Womcu iu Politics, Chap. I., Japanese 
WomoD, Chicago, 1893 ; Japanese Girht aud Woueii, 
Cbftptere VI. and VIL 

""Bakin's novels are dominated by tliis idea, while 
also preaching in fiction strict Confuciatiism. S«u A 
Captive of Love, by Edward Greey. 

*' " Fate is one of the great words of Ibe Ewt. 
Japan's language is lomfttl ami wn-loatlnt itiVA ii. Pa- 
rents are forever saying before their cliiltlrvn, ' Tbeiv's 
DO help for it.' X ouce remarked to a school-teachiT, 
' Of course you love to teach children.' Bis quick 
reply was, ' Of coorso I don't. I do it merely beetiMB 
there is no help for it.' Moralists here deplore the 
pros[>erity of the houses of ill-fume and thco add with 
a sigh, "There's do help for it.' All society revcrbor> 
ates with this phrase with reference to queetioiw lint 
need the application of moral power, will power.'' 
—J. H. De Forest. 

" I do not say there is no will power in the 
there is. Nor do I say there is no weak yielding 
fate in lands that have the doctrine of the Cmabir, 
there is. But, putting the East and West aidv by sii 
oQe need not hesitate to affirm that the rsasoD tbrt wlH 
power of the East is weak caoDot be fully eipbunvd by 
any mere doctrine of en\-ironment, but tnwit also bave 
some vital coDuection with thi> {aci Itnt tbn idim of a 
personal almighty Creator haa for long «g«i beOB 
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wanting. And one reason why weeiem nations have an 
aggreasive character that Tentorea bold thinga and 
tends to defy difficnltiea cannot be whdfy laid to en- 
Tironment bot most have something to do with the fact 
that leads millions daily reverently to say ' I believe in 
the Almighty Father, Maker <A Heaven and Earth.* ** 
—J. H. De Forest 

8TATI8TIC8 OP BUDDHISM 19 JAPAN. 

(From the ofllotal *' Bteini6 SUtistiqne de TEmpire dn JepoDt"* 

TOkiO, 1884.) 

In 1891 there were 71,859 temples within city or 
town limits, and 35,959 in the rural districts, or 
117,718 in all, under the charges of 51,791 principal 
priests and 720 principal priestesses, or 52,511 in aU. 

The number of templea, classified by sects, were as 
follows: Tendai, with 3 sub -sects, 4,808; Shingon, 
with 2 sub-sects, 12,821, of which 45 belonged to the 
HoesA shu : J6-do, with 2 sub-sects, 8,323, of which 21 
were of the K^-gon shu ; Zen, with 3 sub-sects, 20,882, 
of which 6,146 were of the Rin-Zai shu ; 14,072 of the 
86^6 shu, and 604 of the O-baku shu ; Shin, with 10 
sub-sects, 19,146 ; Nichiren, with 7 sub-sects, 5,066 ; 
Ji shu, 515; Tu-dzQ Nembutsu, 358; total, 38 sects 
and 71,859 temples. 

The official reports required by the government from 
the varioua sects, show that there are 38 administrative 
heads of sects ; 52,638 priest-preachers and 44,123 or- 
dinary priests or monks; and 8,668 male and 328 
female, or a total of 8,996, students for the grade of 
monk or nun. In comparison with 1886, the number 
of priest - preachers was 39,261, ordinary priests 38,- 
189 ; male students, 21,966 ; female students, 642. 
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CHAPTER XI 

ROMAN CHRIBTIANITY IN THE SEVENTEENTH I 

' See for a fine example of this, Mr, C. Mm* 
er's Life uf Diite Mwuitunuc, T. A. S. J.. Vol 
pp, 3-106. See also The Chrititianitj of Ear); Ja) 
hy Koji Iiiaba, in The Jtipiin Evungelist, YokobsnM, 
1893-94 ; Mr. E. Satow's papers in T. A. 8. J. 

' See M. E., p. 280 ; B«iii'B Japan, p. 312 ; Bhig^ 
taka Shiga's History of Matioos, p. 13d, qaotiog fran 
M. E. (p. 258). 

» M. E., 195. 

* The Japan Mail of April and May, 1894, oootunB % 
translation from the Japanese, with but little Daw mat 
ter, however, of a work entitled Paul Anjiro. 

*The "Firaudo" of the old books. See Codi'a 
Diary. It is difficult iit first to r«x-c^iz« the JspuK 
ese originals of some of the names which flgnn* ia i 
writings of Charlevoix, Lean Pagen, and the Kun 
missionaries, owing to tbetr nse of IochI pronunciil 
and their spelUug, which seems peculiar. One of \ 
brilliant identifications of Mr. Eructst Satow, nowl 
B. M. Minister at Tangier, is that of Korocla in \ 
" Kondera" of the Jesnits. 

^ See Mr. E. SI. Satow's ViciiwitudeR of the Clifl 
at YamaguchL T. A. 8. J., Vol. VTl, pp. 131-154 

' Kobnnaga was Nai Dai Jin, Inner (Jnnior) T 
Minister, one in the triple preroietship, pecolia 
Korea and Old Japan, but was never Hh-'-gno, as b 
ftm-ign writers have »iippoiKHl. 

"See The JeHuit Mission Pren in Jftpan, hj E. 
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Bftlow, 1591-1610 (priyately printed, London. 1888). 
Beview of the name by B. H. Chamberlain, T. A. 8. J., 
▼oL XVIL, p. 91. 

•Hiatoiie de Tfigliw, Vol. I., p. 490; Rein, p. 377. 
Takayama is apokon of in the Jeaoit Reoorda aa JAalo 
Uooodona A coriona book entitled Jnato Uoon- 
dono. Prince of Japan, in which the writer, who ia 
^ leaa attentire to pointa of atyle than to mattera of 
faith,** hOxm to ahow that ««the Bible alone** ia 
^ found wanting,*' and only the ''Teaching Chorch ** ia 
worthy of tmat, waa pnbliahed in Baltimore, in 1854. 

"How Hid^yoahi made uae of the Shin aeet of 
Baddhiata to betray the Bataoma danamen ia graphi- 
caUy told in Mr. J. H. Oubbin'a paper, Hidtfyoahi and 
liie Sataoma Clan, T. A. B. J., VoL VUI., pp. 134-138. 
141L 

" Corea the Hermit Nation, Chapa. XII. XXL, pp. 
lSl-133 ; Mr. W. O. Aaton'a Hid^yoahia Invaaion of 
Kfliea, T. A. B. J., Vol. VI., p. 327*; IX., pp. 87, 313 ; 
XL, p. 117 ; Ber. O. H. Jonea'a The Japaneae Inra- 
rfoDt The Korean Bepoaitory, Heool, 1893. 

» Brare Little HolUmd and Tlliat She Taught Ua» 
Beaton, 1893, p. 347. 

"See picture and description of thia temple— 
^fairly typical of Japaneae Buddhiat architecture,** 
Chamberlain'H Handbook for Japan, p. 26; O. A. 
Gobbold'a, Beligion in Japan, London, 1894, p. 73. 

■'T. A. a J., see VoL VI., pp. 46 51, for the text of 
liieedicta. 

"M. E., p. 262, Chamberlain*a Handbook for Japan, 

"The Origin of 8|>aniah and Portugueae Biralry in 
Jiapan, by E. M. Satow, T. A. 8. J., VoL X VHI., p. 133. 
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"See Chapter Vlll., W. G. DIxod'b Gleanings from 
Japan. 

"T. A. S. J., Vol. VI., pp. 48-50. 

'* lu the inscriptioD upon the great bell, at the ten- 
pie coutaming the image of Dai Butsfi or Gnial 
Buddha, reared by Hidcyori and his mother, one sen* 
tence contained the phrase Kokka anko, ka and in 
being Chinese for lytf and yojiu, which the Tedo mler 
professed to believe mockery. In another MeDt«iiCf. 
"On the East it welcomes the bright moon, nnd on tlw 
West bids farewell to the setting sun," IjdyasD dis- 
covered treason. He considered himself the nnng 
sun, and Uideyori the setting moon. — ChamberUtn'i 
Hand-book for Japan, p. 300. 

* I have found tlie Astor Library in New Torfc es- 
pecially rich in works of this sort 

'" Nitobu's United States and Japan, p, 13, nota 

^ This insurrection has received litt'miy ireotaieol 
at the hands of the Japanese in Shimabant, tnui8l&t(<d 
in The Far East for lS7'i ; WooUey's Historianl Nob* 
on Nagasaki, T. A. S. J., Vol. IX., p. 126 ; Koecke- 
bakker and the Arima liebellion, by Dr. A. J. C. 
Geerts, T. A. 8. J., Vol. SI., 51 ; loscriptiaBS at 
ghimabara and Amakosa, by Henry Stont, T. A. 8. J, 
Vol. Vri., p. 185. 

" " Persecution extirpated Cfaristiiuiity from Japan." 
— History of Rationalism, Vol. TI., p. 16. 

" T. A. 8. J., Vol. VI., Part I., p. 62 ; M. E pp. 6S1, 
573. 

^ Political, despite the attempt of many puniwit men- 
bers of the order to check thia tvndoocy to intenntfd- 
dle in politics ; see Dr. Murmy'g Japan, p. S4£, Dott, 
246. 
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*See abundant illostration in Leon Pag^' Hiatoire 
de la Religion Chr^tienne en Japon, a book which the 
anthor read while in Japan amid the scenes described. 

^ The Japan Evawjelisi, Vol I., No. 2, p. 96. 



CHAPTER Xn 

TWO CKNTUBIES OF SILENCB 

' See Diary of Richard Cocks, and Introdnction by 
R M. Thompson, Haklnyt Publications, 1883. 

'For the extent of Japanese influence abroad, see 
M. £., p. 246 ; Rein, Nitobe, and Hildreth ; Modem 
Japanese Adveutorera, T. A. 8. J., Vol. VIL, p. 191 ; 
The Intercourse between Japan and Siam in the Sev- 
enteenth Century, by R M. Hatow, T. A. 8. J., VoL 
XIII., p. 139 ; Voyage of the Dutch Ship Grol. 
T. A. 8. J.. Vol. XI., p. 180. 

' The United States and Japan, p. 16. 

'See Professor J. H. Wigmore*s elaborate work. 
Materials for the Study of Private Law in Old Japan, 
T. A. S. J., Tokio, 1892. 

' See the Legacy of Iy<^yasti, by John Frederic Low- 
der, Yokohama, 1874, with criticisms and discussions 
by R M. Satow and others in the Jajxin Mail ; Dix- 
on's Japan, Chapter VII. ; Professor W. E. Origsby, 
in T. A. S. J., Vol. HI., Part II., p. 131, gives another 
version, with analysis, notes, and comments ; Rein's 
Japan, pp. 314, 315. 

* Old Japan in the days of its inclusivonoss was a 
secret society on a vast scale, with ever}' varirty and 
degree of selfishness, mystery, secrecy, close-corpora- 
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tiouism, and tomfoolerj. See article £)eot«ri4 
T. J., p. UH. 

'' Hiuce tbe abolition of fendaliBin, with tlie ui> 
of the meanu of truimportation, tbe larger freedom, 
at many pointe, improved morality, tbe pvpolatian 
Japan sbows an unprecedented rate of increase Tlr 
census taken In 1744 gave, aa tbe total nnmtx^r of Koula 
in tbe empire, 26,080,000 {E. J. Heeds Jai.oo. VoL L. 
p. 23(i) ; tbat of 1872, 33,110,»2o; tbat of 1W>2, 41.- 
089,940, showing a. greater inoi-easu during the patX 
twenty years than in the one hundred and thirty-oiglit 
years previous. See lUisunn: Statistique de rtltDpiie 
du Japon, Tokio, 1894 ; Professor Garrett DrojijMn' 
paper on The Population of Japan during the T< 
gawii Period, read June 27tb, 1894 ; T. A. 8. J. 
XXII. 

' For the notable instance uf Pere Sidotti, « 
E., p. 63 ; Si-i Yn Ki Bun, by 8. R. Brown, DJ)i,: 
translation of Arai Hakuseki's nairatiTe, Tedo, 171' 
T. N. C. A. S. ; Capture and Captivity of Pere Si- 
dotti, T. A. 8. J., Vol. IS., p. 156 ; Christian Valley, 
T. A, 8. J., VoL XVI., p. 207. 

" T. A. S. J., Vol. I., p. 78, Vol. Vn.. p. 323. 

'" See Matthew Calbraith Perrj", Boston. 1887, 

" See tlie author's Townsend Hairix, Ftret AbmH- 
can Minister to Japan, T\e Atlantic Monthly, Angurt. 
1891. 

'* See Honda the Samurai, Bo«toB, 1890 ; Kilobe** 
United Staten and Japan ; The Japan Hail patmrn ; 
Dr. G. F. Vorbeck's Hiatory of Protertant MiBsIcnMi id 
Japan, Yokoliiuiia, 1S83 ; Dr. Georgo Wm. Kota'a 
papers on Japauese PbiloHOpby, T. A, 8. J., VoL XX. 
p. 156, etc. Kecent Japanese tit«raturo, of which lbs 
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writer has a small sheUfol, biographies, biographical 
dictionaries, the histories of New Japan, Life of Yo- 
shida Shoin, and recent issues of The Nation's Friend 
(Kdramin no Tomo), are very rich on this fascinating 
subject 

" A typical instance was that of Bin Shihdi, bom 
1737, aathor of San Koku Tsu Ban to Srtsu, translated 
into French by Klaproth, Paris, 1832. Bin learned 
much from the Dutch and Prussians, and wrote books 
which had a great sale. He was cast into prison, 
whence he never emerged. The (wooden) plates of his 
publications were confiscated and destroyed. In 1876, 
the Mikado visited his grave in Sendai, and ordered a 
monument erected to the honor of this far-seeing 
patriot. 

>' Bein, pp. 336, 337 

^ Bein, p. 339 ; The Early Study of Dutch b Japan, 
by K. Mitsukuri, T. A. a J., VoL Y., p. 209; Histoxy 
of the Progress of Medicine in Japan, T. A. S. J., Vol. 
XII., p. 245 ; Vijf Jaren in Japan, J. L. C. Pompe 
van Meerdervoort, 2d Ed., Leyden, 1868. 

** Honda the Samurai, pp. 249-251 ; Nitobi, 25^ 
27. 

>' The Tokugawa Princes of Mito, by Professor E. 
W. Clement, T. A- S. J., Vol. XVin., p. 14 ; Nitob^'s 
United States and Japan, p. 25, note. 

"* M. E. (6 Ed.), p. 606 ; Adams*s History of Japan, 
VoL IL, p. 171. 

" See tiie text of the anti-Christian ediotSi M. E., p. 
369. 

• T. A. S. J., VoL XX., p- 17. 

" T. A. S. J.. Vol. IX., p. 134. 

•Tales of Old Japan, VoL IL, p. 125; A Japai 
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Buddiiiat Preacher, by Profesaor M. K. Sliiiuunion, in 
tlio New York ludepeiidt'Dt ; other sennotut bavu Imkb 
printed ill The Jupun Mail ; Kino Dowa, two sannuti* 
iiiul vocabulary, has been edited by Rev. O. 8. Ebj, 
Yokohama. 

^ On Sunday, November 29, 1857, Mr. Harris, rat- 
ing at Kawasaki, over Sunday, on his way tu Todo and 
audience of the ShOguu, having Mr. Heuakon u bit 
audience and fellow- worshipper, read service from Um 
Book of Common Prayer. 

** See a paper written by the author and read at tbe 
World's Columbian Eshibitiou Congretw of MisBiunn, 
Chicago, September, 1893, on l"h« Citizen Kigbta of 
MiBsionortes. 

^ This embassy was planned and first proiwaed Id 
the Junior premier, Tomomi Iwukura, and the nnito 
arranged by the Rev. Onido F. Verbeck. then Preai- 
deut of the Imperial University. One half ol tlM 
membeni of the embussy hai] been Dr. VettMtck's |)D' 
pila at Ma^'asaki 

^ A somewhat volumlaooa native Japauesv Ut««»- 
ture is the result of the various embassies and indi- 
vidual pilgrimages abroad, since 1860. Imuej 
superior to all other publieatioua, in the pnctical I 
fluence over his fellow-countrjnieu, in the 8<-iyo 
(The Condition of Western Cuuntrieti) bj FnkujaM 
aathor, educator, editor, decliuer of numeroualy pmffiiT 
political offices, and "the intellectual father of tmvh 
of the young men who now fill the middle and lower 
posts in the government of Japan." For tbe fnnipi 
side, see Tbe Japanese in America, by Cbarle* Iab- 
man, New York, 1872, and in The Life of air Harry 
Farkea, London, 1894, and fur an ■""T"''ng Jiiao* of 
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literary ventriloquism, Japaneee Letters, Eastern Im- 
pressions of Western Men and Mannersy London and 
New Tork, 1891. 

See History of Protestant Missions in Japan, by O. 
F. Verbeck, Yokohama 1\SSS^ 
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